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you open an ac- 
ade with The Bank 

oronto you automatically 
become entitled to a banking 


service which is primarily in- 
terested in your financial wel- 


fare. 


If you desire credit for 
legitimate business expan- 
sion or seek a solution to 
some vexing problem, The 
Bank of Toronto is ready 
to offer sound counsel and 
co-operation. 








BOARD of DIRECTORS 


Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., President 
Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., Vice-President 


C. R. Hosmer, Ese. His Honour Henry Cockshutt, Esq. 

H. R. Drummond, 2s. E. W. Beatty, Esa., K.C. : 

D. Forbes Angus, Es¢. The Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, 

Wm. McMaster, Ese. pn ‘ 

Le-Gol. Herbert Moon, GGG RCR 

. E James Stewart, Esq. 

Harold Kennedy, Ese. F. E. Meredith, 2sg., K.C. 

H. W. Beauclerk, Ese. Maj. -Gen. The Hon. S.C. Mewburn, 

G. B. Fraser, Es¢. C.M.G. 

Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor, General Manager 

The Bank has over 600 Offices in Canada, Newfoundland, 
United Mexico; at England, and at Paris, 
France, with in all Countries, offering ex- 
ceptional facilities in all departments of General and 


Foreign Banking Business. 
BANK OF MONTREAL 


Establishéd over 100 years 


Chartered by the Act of the Dominion Parliament 
TWENTY-SIX BRANCHES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


A General Banking and Foreign Exchange Business Transacted. 


Every service that a progressive bank- 
ing institution can perform is available 
at any of the 340 branches of the Union 
Bank of Canada, where banki 
ness of every description is quic 
ciently and courteously handled. 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG 
Established 1865 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Established 1832 





Lendon, England, Branch. 

108 Old Bread Street, E.C. 2, 

firms, corporations, and individuals carried on- most favorable terms. 
Correspondence Solicited. 



























WEYBURN, SASK. 


DIRECTORS:—Alex. Simpson, Pres., er Minn.; Jos. Mer- 


, Vice-Pres., Weyburn, Sask.; J. A. McBride, Weyburn, Sask.; 
fr. 4. Miller, We Sask.; S. E. Oscarso Fargo, North Dakota; 
N. D. McKinnon, Weyburn, Sask.; H. O. Powell, Gen. Mgr., Weyburn, 
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GENERAL OFFICE—TORONTO, ONT. 
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and in Newfoundland, 


throughout Canada 
Cuba, Porte Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and in the United States at— 


New York 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


LARGER PORTION 
OF TOBACCO USED 
IS HOME GROWN 


But Still Much Room for 
Development of Local 
Industry 


One of the younger Canadian in- 
dustries, but one which has every 
reason to expect lar expansion 
when Canada learns to depend on her 
own natural resources rather than 
importing requirements which could 
just as well be produced here, is the 
tobacco industry. Certain sections 
of Ontario, Quebec, and British Co- 
lunvbia, are admirably adapted to the 
growth of tobacco, and sections of 
Southern Alberta have lately made 
successful experiments in the rais- 
ing of tobacco. 

The Canadian production of leaf 
tobacco declined somewhat last year 
in comparison with previous years, 
but the tendency is to increase the 


tobacco 
$367,114, 


expo was 
and $525,841. 


$601,868 The 


respectively. 


is the largest buyer. 





of tobacco from abroad, 
from the United States, 


tobacco to the value of $7,166,989, 
The cigarette industry 


endar year, 


inhabitant of the country. 


acreage annually. It is estimated Of the cigars made in Canada, 
anne and Quebec produced nearly 200,000,000 were consumed at 
,710, pounds last year, as/home and only 166,700 exported, 


against 21,297,000 in 1923 and 25,- 
947,570 pounds in 1922. Of last year’s 
total, Ontario produced 12,135,000 
pounds, and Quebec 6,575,740., On- 
tario’s acreage was 13,273, and that 
of Quebec 8,044. The most impor- 
tant tobaccos produced in Ontario are 


capita each year. 


duction of tobacco in Canada: 


flue cured and burley. The former ee 
accounted for 5,479, pounds last 1922 1923 1924 


year and the latter 5,261,000 pounds. | Ontario 
Quebec’s most important grade is | Quebec 
cigar tobacco, of which there were 
3,089,370 pounds produced last year. 
More than 2,279,000 pounds of pipe 
tobacco also was grown in Quebec in 
1924, in addition to 1,038,400 pounds 
of small pipe tobacco, 

The export business in tobacco is Exports 
Imports 
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have been counterbalanced by the work 
of reconstruction and and by the resolute 
efforts of the French nation to re-estab- 
lish its economic life. 


SPRING BUSINESS IS 


CANADA SIGNS TRADE 
TREATY WITH SPAIN 


Pact Between Great Britain 
and Spain Not Satisfactory 
to Canadian Conditions 














Trade Paper Sees Numerous 
Evidences of Expansion in 
Sales of Hardware 


A provisional trade agreement be- 
tween Canada and Spain has just 
been signed by representatives of the 
two nations. The agreement grants 
to Canada the benefits of the “sec- 
ond column” schedule in return for 
a Canadian intermediate tariff 
agreement. The new measure, which 
comes into force April 20, is said to 
be very acceptable to firms whose 
trade relations have been suspended 
on account of the prohibitive duties 
on Canadian goods entering Spain, 

It is stated that the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain which 
was signed in October, 1922, was not 
suited to Canadian trade conditions, 
and was, therefore, not accepted by 
Canada. 

‘The new agreement with Spain 
will give Canadian products entering 
that country a preference amounting 
to about one-third of the general tar- 
iff. The rate will vary on different 
products, being about one-half in the 
case of agricultural products, Other 
Canadian products nefiting are 
wheat, motor cars, rubber tires, elec- 
trical equipment, and cyanide of 
potash and soda. 

Trade with Spain has not shown 
any marked increase or decrease 38 
ing the past three or four years, Our 
exports to Spain were $816,977 in 
1922. In 19 they amounted to 
$977,061, and last fiscal year they 
were $794,720. Our imports from 
Spain for the last three fiscal years 
were, $1,779,408, $1,696,910, and $1,- 
666,569. Our principal imports from 
Spain at present are raisins, wine, 
cork and nuts. The leading exports 
of Canadian products to Spain are 
agricultural products and vegetable 
products, 


In its current issue, Hardware and 
Metal makes the following comment 
with regard to the general state of 
business and industry throughout 
the country: 

Reports emanating from all provinces 

oint to a decided upturn to business. 

ith increased returns in the hands of 
the farmers; crops and stock in good 
shape after the winter; work on the land 
beginning early and under favorable con- 
ditions, the agricultural community is 
considered in a more favorable position 
than for some years. In industrial cen- 
tres, the total number of employed is in- 
creasing, except, of course, where strikes 
are in effect. Extensions are being made 
to industrial and commercial plants, and 
in certain instances, mills are running 
overtime. Evidence of this nature shows 
that business is on a solid foundation and 
that confidence abounds in regard to fu- 
ture development. 

Vancouver and Victoria report an in- 
creased movement of Vast new 
areas of timber in British Columbia are 
being opened up, and with the beginning 
of logging operations much new business 
in hardware lines is assured. From these 
centres, also, reports indicate activity in 
the building trades. Winnipeg and Cal- 
gary are enthusiastic over present condi- 
tions and plan on developing the tourist 
trade to the fullest extent during the 
coming season. Toronto and Montreal and 
their contiguous districts report activity 
in construction. An increase in the num- 
ber of employed and in the volume of 
sales is announced from Hamilton and 
London districts. Under the influence of 
Buy-at-Home and Maritime Made cam- 

aigns, business in St. John is stated as 

ing on the increase. 

Seasonal lines of hardware are quite 
active, including prepared paints, auto 
finishes, varnishes, ‘sporting goods and 
garden tools. Binder twine prices for 
1925 have been announced, and are con- 
siderably in advance of quotations in ef- 
fect for last season. Due to a lack of 
consumer or speculative demand, a gen- 
eral weakness is apparent in the non- 
ferrous metal markets, while buyers of 
iron and steel, it is stated, have developed 
an attitude of “watchful waiting.” In 
different centres quotations have been 
lowered on turpentine, linseed oil, fuel 
oil, and certain electric irons, while higher 
quotations are in effect on certain sizes 
of compressed bibbs. Collections are 
stated as being fair. 


———————$————$—$— 
WINNIPEG WANTS TOURISTS 

WINNIPEG.—With) funds in hand 
amounting to over $41,000 as a result 
of a brief but spirited campaign, Winni- 
peg Publicity, Tourists and Convention 
Bureau has come into being. Its objects 
are as its name implies, to advertise for 
tourists and conventions for Winnipeg. 
Three large conventions are now being 
sought. ; 


Big Increase in French 
Exportations to Canada 


PARIS.—Value of merchandise exported 
to Canada almost doubled in 1924 as com- 
pared with 1923: 333,264,000 francs 
against 183,457,000 francs. The exports 
from Canada to France show a total in- 
crease of 109,134,000 francs; 482,826,000 
francs in 1924 against 373,692,000 in 1923. 
The result is due not only to the general 
progress of French imports, but also to 
the happy effects of the Treaty of Com- 
merce concluded between Canada and 
France and to the propaganda work of 
the Canadian Exhibition train. It must 
be borne in mind that economic relations 
on the French side have been hindered by 
serious obstacles, such as the reparations 
problem and the question of inter-allied 
debts, the unsettled exchange, the depre- 
ciation of the franc, and the feeling of 
uneasiness caused by the perplexing eco-~ 
nomic and social situation of the coun- 
try. These unfavorable factors, however, 





years 1922-23-24 the total value of 
259,629, 
or the’ 
same calendar years, exports were 
valued at $294,933, $255,225 oo 
arg- 
est factor in this growth is the in- 
creasing sale abroad of unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, of which Great Britain 


In contrast with this splendid rec- 
ord of growth, Canada continues to 
import huge quantities of all grades 
especially 
It would 
seem that the large scale advertising 
carried on by outside firms gives 
rise to a competition which is diffi- 
cult to meet successfully. The total 
amount of tobacco imported during 
the fiscal year 1924 was 16,462,109 
pounds, worth $8,404,771, the largest 
item of which was unmanufactured 


in Canada 
has shown rapid expansion. Last cal- 
anadian factories pro- 
duced more than 2,431,000,000 cigar- 
ettes and exported about 10,000,000. 
The balance retained indicates a per 
capita consumption of 270 for every 


while 77,102,050 were imported. The 
Canadian consumption of cigars thus 
figures out to about 30 cigars per 


aye. 
ollowing are statistics of the pro- 


9,189 8,630 13,273 
16,573 15,302 8,044 
tted 


11,081 10,797 12,135 
14,915 10,500 6,575 


25,946 21,297 18,710 





$ 367,114 $ 525,841 
7,089,461 8,404,771 


‘| showed a 50 per cent. increase over 


MATERIALLY LARGER 


































































EXPORTS TO S. A. 
TO BE AFFECTED 
BY NEW TREATY 


Canada Has Been Bigger 
Seller Than Buyer in 
That Market 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA, — Much interest is 
manifested here among trade of- 
ficials in the new tariff policy an- 
nounced by the Union of British 
South Africa. While the old-time 
British preference has apparently 
been replaced by one having more 
of a reciprocal basis, still it is noted 
that Canada still gets a preference 
on such products as newsprint, mo- 
tor cars, etc. 

But a preference in South Africa 
on a strictly reciprocal basis is un- 
likely to be of much benefit tu Can- 
ada as the old tariff was. The reason 
is that the trade between the two 
countries is very one-sided. During 
the fiscal year, 1923-24, the last for 
which full figures are available, ex- 
ports of Canadian produce to British 
South Africa were $8,019,153, but on 
the other hand imports’ therefrom 
were only $98,410. e truth is that 
while exports have gone up very con- 
siderably during recent - years, im- 
ports have fallen away. 

While British South Africa is not 
nearly as strongly protectionist as is 
Australia, it is quite evident that it 
is making a strong effort to protect 
and thus build up its own manufac- 
turing industries. There is very lit- 
tle doubt that such a policy will mili- 
tate to some extent against Canada. 
And it is one against which very lit- 
tle objection can be raised, 

During the fiscal year 1923-24 
Canada exported to South Africa 
passenger and freight autos to the 
value of $2,600,000; newsprint $358,- 
559, automobile parts $606,000, rub- 
ber and pneumatic tires $394,000, 
wheat $824,188, and wheat flour 
$446,000. During the fiscal year just 
closed exports were higher than dur- 
ing the preceding one, and they 
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Under our Outside Limit ~ 
of Cost any change i 
the ultimate cost must 
be a change for the ™ 
better! It cannot go up 
but it can go down, an 
under our vigorous and 
economical prosecutio 
of the work, it USU2 
ALLY DOES! 
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those for the year 1922-23. On the 
other hand imports have fallen away 
over 100 per cent. during the last 
two years, 

The cutting down of the prefer- 
ences to Canada in other parts of the 
British Empire is being followed by 
a perceptible decline in exports, in 
the case of Australia, exports fell 
from $17,346,000 during the year 
ending February, 1923, to_$12,995,- 
000 during the year ending February, 
1925. 

Not much importance is attached 
to the new trade treaty with Spain, 
the exports thereto during 1923-24 
having ‘Seen only $794,000, 











A Prosperous Year for 
French Textile Industries |’ 





NEW YORK.—Last year was a pros- 
perous one for the French textile indus- 
tries, which increased their production 
and exports considerably over 1923, as 
can be seen from oe oe —— 
i iv by the Bankers t 
Seon hae its French Information 
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Soler” cific “Em or Monoclass _ 
— Metric tons ships transport you in 
1924 1923 comfort and luxury. Book re- 

Cotton .. ss .. seteye aero servations as early as possible. 
234, j 

on ke 16,802 12,117 Full information from your - 

Wath ok ns? i 44,786 42,995 local agent, 

Hemp es 30,610 30,368 J. E. PARKER, 

Exports 30 General Agent, Ocean Traffic, 

Cotton yarns .. .. 16,029 83 , =P Bidg., 

Woollen yarns .. 15,837 13,06 Oe re 
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Woollen tissues .. - A a“ 

Vole. sen 7601 CANABIA 









PACIFIC 


Armour-Morris Packing 
Merger Is Being Attacked 


The absorption of the Morris Packing 
industry by Armours of Chicago, thus 
constructing a merger almost as large as 
the Swift concern, has led to a change 
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BUY 
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of monopolistic control, we an — CANADIAN NATIONAL 
t Washington to prevent consumpti 
of the deal. Those behind the merger EXPRESS (LIMIT! 






claim the saving effected annually is 
$9,000,000. The two companies in 1924 
killed 23.5 per cent. of the animals 
slaughtered in the U. S. last year, while 
Swifts total was 24.2 per cent. 
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When selecting © Trest Company as an Basel 
tor choose one whose fixed poliey is to give 


Financial Assistance 







Canadian Conditions 








Car Loadings— 1924 to Estates being administered by it 

Week Apr. 4 t* = tot | PAID UP CAPITAL a 

Yr. to date 723,087 728,526— 0.1% | AND RESERVE $1,259,430.36 © 

ater. ° rs “4 
“Apr. 3 212,928,480 $29,668, 584—35.4% The Imperial Canadian 4 

ee 1925 192 rust Co. 

March $7,652,066  $8,753,840—12.5% 


Executor, a Assignee, Trustee, 


Head Office, Winnipeg. 
Branches: Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, 
, Vancouver, and Victoria. 


1925 1924 
8 months $16,022,572 $17,352,700— 7.6% 
Bank Clearings—March— 
1925 1924 
$1,192,647,368 $1,191,526,555— 0.9% 
Savings Depestin~Chart, Sune ‘ 
Feb. $1,260,879,805 $1,192,561,512+ 5.7% 
Current Leans—By Banke— 
1925 1924 
Feb. $908 ,362,432 $987,896,983— 8.0% 
Net Dominion a 31— 


1924 
$2,403,005,035 $2,409,326,639— 0.2% 


New York Stocks 4 








a Bass 3 
+ rien laoggs gaat 1924 Gr ain Futures a Says “Business I 
ebruary— pe 
C.P.R. .. ..$11,786,710 $18,083,122— 9.9% ¥ B 
Oper. ex. .... 10,632,009  12,005,272—11.4% Our direct private wire connec ‘es Should Be 
_ eee 1,154,700  —1,077,849— 7.1% tions enable us te offer prompt = Wikweua a 
2 Months— 1924 1923 and efficient service in the ex- Pak ofte ve I 
SER co ARAGREED SLATEAEE 104s || eaten of erdes on The New | TMM fish aun ‘cay men 
Net v... 2... 1788:469 —-+1,988,248—10.5% York Stock Exchange, The Chi- aa duties which lay upc 
February— 1925 1924 cage Board of Trade and Win- a handing the torch of - 
OMB, 2. 000 $16,486,042 $17,784,518— 7.8% nipeg Grain Exchange. “4 English to the next ; 
Oper. ex. .... 15,874,818 17,971,559—11.7% “eg point made by F. s. 
cece cece 611.724 187,041 Splendid Board Room and Ticker Ser- ia ger of the Royal Trus' 
"Deficit. viee—Conveniently Lecated on the «a dressing a recent meet 
2 Months— Main Rotunda Floor, King Ed- : Diticers’ Association « 
CNR. Re + 008.008 510 $36,113,009— $1% ward Hotel. Toronto. ona oe eek oa 
. €X. .... 82,817,984 85,850,633— 9. 
Net woe. 1... 8841526 262,876 -+237.1% Telephones Main 6204-5-6. exercise of high respot 
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Balance of Trade— 
12 months ~~, 238— 


924 1923 
++ ++$1,066,681,825 $1,029,478,881— 3.6% 






F.C. Sutherland & Co. 


Imp. 799,278,046 898,338,916—11.0% 

Bal. 267,403,279  131.189,965-103.9% Members Chicago Board of Trade. “dienes ve a ae 
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Dependable Service 


Through our long established connections in 
Canada, the United States and Europe, we 
are in a position to render complete invest- 
ment service to banks, insurance and trust 
companies, and individual investors. 
Priwate wire connections with 
DILLON, READ & COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MONTREAL OFFICE 
Canada Life Building 


Established 1901 
E. R. WOOD, President 


Head Office: 26 King Screet East 
TORONTO 


The Securities Markets 


SELECTIVE BUYING 
URGED BY BROKERS 
AT. PRESENT TIME 


Advise Clients to Take Up 
Issues Whose Position Jus- 
tifies Present Prices 


MARKET INDICATOR 
(20 Industrial Stocks) 

Week Apr. 15 Week Apr. 8 Apr., 1924 
High Low High Low High Low 
738 721 73.3 70.8 68.4 63.7 
Selective ang, ee featured the 

stock markets. ading has’ been 

somewhat narrow and spotty. Buying 

Cicte waaiiek ae avec or aeceising 

8 news or pro 

ot’ tenn that makes their _- 

00 as promising possib 

ee They outnumbered losses. 

latter were for the most part of 

a fractional nature. Well informed 


ing. 

iP aieis de-any that, ta chair ¢ inion, 
New York prices are not justified by 
business conditions, but make the 
point that they had reached such a 
conclusion long ago but the market 
went still higher and it may do so 
again. On the other hand there is no 
evidence that a definite downward 
trend is to be looked for. To avoid 
hazard which they see they force the 
purchase of issue that are considered 
meritorious at present levels. Hayden, 
Stone & Co. make this point well 
when they state: 

“The financial position, however, is 
sound and for those exceptional con- 
cerns whose earnings warrant it there 
is no reason why their shares should 
not respond. It has been and will, in 
our opinion, continue to be a market 
for selection rather than one to which 
any general rule can be applied. It is 
certainly not a case where indiscrimin- 
ate buying can be indulged in in the 
hope of a horizontal advance.” 

The possible development in such a 
market, if long continued, is that 
prices of individual issues will on 
adjusting to earnings which should 
ultimately result in a wide variation 
of prices, even within groups. Again, 


this variation is likely to be up as/| $4 


well as down, depending on the posi- 
tion of the industrial issue. Moody’s 
took quite a while to swing from the 
Bull to the Bear side of the market, 
but once there are sticking as strongly 
as they did during the top swing. 
They now hint that there been 
a change in business conditions and 
that the break in the market is 
merely discounting this. This my 
“Opinion in many quarters is that 
while general trade is sound, stock 
prices may go lower. However, there 
is no basis for supposing that trade 
can go one way, and the stock market 
the other during any broad movement. 
Often the stock market changes trend 
before the public realizes that trade 
conditions have done so; but it is sel- 
dom indeed that trade does not change 
its trend either simultaneously with, or 
else prior to, a change of stock market 
trend. Thus if one is now optimistic 
as to the future of trade, his optimism 
should extend to the stock market.” 
Utilities and general industrial is- 
sues, the latter including many issues 
subject to special information, came 
in for the big part of the advance in 
Canadian stocks the past week. 
_ The trend is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


Banks .. 
Paper .. 
BOE oly Sa. os: oe” of 
ee ea 
on See 
Tractions .. 
Textiles .. .. 
Industrials . 


Gains Loss Unch, Ttl. 
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Dominion Canners’ Stock is ~ 
Said to be Quite Scarce 


Accumulation of Dominion Canners has 
caused the stock to move up from par to 
over 108 in the past week. Stock is 
scarce and there are would-be buyers on 
the market who feel that favorable action 
is certain to come at the adjourned an- 
nual meeting in May. Canners preferred 
dividends are taken care of by payments 
of money owing by Canadian Canners. 
The preferred of the latter, a large block 
of which is owned by Dominion Canners, 
if placed on a dividend basis would mean 
that funds would be immediately avail- 
able of Dominion Canners Common. In 
fact, it is being pointed out that Dominion 
holdings of Canadian preferred is greater 
than the total of its own preferred and 
common outstanding. Besides the pay- 
ments of Canadian to Dominion now being 

“made, provide what amounts to a 6 per 
cent. residue on the common after the pre- 
ferved dividends care of,. 


Montreal Dry Ice Plant : 

Soon to be Operating 
From Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL. — It is anticipated that 
the Montreal plant of the Canadian 
Prest-Air Corporation will be in a 
ation in about a week when carbon diox- 
ide will be supplied to ice cream manu- 
facturers, Later it is meget to meet the 
demand expected from h merchants, 
meat packers and other users of refrig- 


eration. 
The new gas, which will be marketed 


THORNTON WANTS 
PERMANENT BOARD 
FOR IMMIGRATION 


C.N.R. Annual Report 
Shows Lines Lost Coun- 
try Three Millions 


Frem Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL.—The 1924 results of 
the operations of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways had been well fore- 
cast by monthly — figures 
that have appeared, and the $54,800 
000 deficit reported in Sir He 
Thornton’s annual report this wee 
was no surprise. That the manage- 
ment of the line had done noble work 
last year in reducing operating ex- 
penses in line with reduced earnings 
was shown by the fact that the net 
operating revenue for the year 
showed an actual increase of $1,270,- 
678. However the fixed charges con- 
tinued to mount up and were $4,333,- 
423 larger than in 1923. Thus the 
total deficit the country had to face 
on the government-owned railways 
was $3,162,744 lar, than in 1923. 

To have maintained the deficit at 
the 1923 level would have required 
that the 1924 earnings should have 
been $4,433,423 larger than in 1923. 
The figures indicate that net earn- 
ings must increase $10,000,000 or 
more yearly to enable any noticeable 
progress to be made in reducing the 
yearly burden, to enable the country 
to do more than meet the yearly in- 
crease in interest charges on the 
money borrowed for necessary ex- 
tensions: 

Comparing the Figures 
The comparative revenues for 1923 


and 1924 were as follows: 
The total operating revenues of the company 
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for 1924 and 1928 were as follows: 


1924 1928 Decrease 
$235,586,182 $253,135,487 $17,547,305 

The total operating expenses of the company 
for 1024 and 1928 were: 


1924 1923 
$218,343,991 $232,704,838 
Net operating profits of the 
1924 — were: 


1 1923 Decrease 

$ 17,244,261 $ 20,430,619 $ 3,186,397 

While a comparison of the net oper- 
ating profits for 1923 and 1924 show a 
decrease during the past year of $3,186,- 
$97.60, a comparison of the net before 
fixed charges over the same pe 
shows an increase of $1,270,678.91. Fixed 
charges, however, increased $4,433 19, 
resulting in an increase in the net in- 
come deficit of $3,162,744.28. The posi- 
tion summarized is as follows: 


& g 
1924 1923 Ine. 
Net before 
fixed chge. 14,772,327 18,501,649 1,270,678 
Fixed chgs. 69,632,747 65,199,328 4,433,423 


Net income 
deficit 54,860,419 51,697,674 9,162,744 
Less Tonnage to Move 

The reason for the decline in earn- 
ings was, of course, the reduction in 
both the western grain crop and in the 
general volume of freight moving in the 
country. 

Revenue freight snees decreased by 
8.29 per cent., namely 4,749,724 tons, rep- 
resented partly by a decrease of 2% mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal and one- 
half million tons of anthracite coal. 

Additional decreases in tonnage were 
as follows: Wheat, 691,206 tons; sawn 
lumber, timber, etc., 561,609 tons; iron 
ores, 287,738 tons; dimension stone, 
260,182 tons. 

In the manufactured class the tonnage 
of iron and steel commodities showed 
heavy decreases, totalling 770,440 tons; 
automobiles and auto trucks, 115,538 
tons; unclassified manufactures and 
miscellaneous merchandise, 684,291 tons. 

-Sir Henry Thornton’s report is more 
interesting for his comments on matters 
of public policy affecting the C.N.R. 
than for the figures, which are not en- 
tirely new. Again he expresses a hope 
that the writing down of the capitaliza- 
tion of the company will not long 
delayed. His comment is: “Active con- 
sideration has been given to the polic 
to be followed with respect to the capi- 


Decrease 
$14,360,907 
company for 


under the name of Dry Ice, is a some- 
what amazi refrigeration substance 
which is capable of maintaining a low 
temperature for many at a time 
when properly utilized in shipping or 
storage. It is hoped that the new re- 
frigerating process will be of value in 
widening the market for Atlantic coast 
fish throughout Canada by reducing 
transportation costs and _ insuring 

eater freshness as well as by making 
it possible to ship fish by freight rather 
than by express. 


COMMERCIAL LOAN 
IN COURT ACTION 


Shareholders Commence Suit 
Against the Directors of 
Trust Company 


WINNIPEG.—Petitioning for a com- 
plete accounting and reorganization, 
shareholders of the Commercial Loan & 
Trust Company issued writ in Court of 
King’s Bench, ee te directors for ap- 
proximately $200,000. The statement of 
claim cites the following as defendants: 
W. H. et A. F. a, ve M. —_ 
na . M. Counsel, . Heron an 
Rk. Gounsel. 


Gross dereliction of duty is charged 
against the directors, the statement alleg- 
ing that they “failed to enforce payment 
of moneys advanced; did not remit inter- 
est and applied funds and securities to 
their own use; permitted taxes to fall in 
arrears without taking any steps to realize 
thereon, and — investigation, until 
now the capital and assets of the com- 
pany have become seriously impaired and 
dissipated.” 

The statement asks that the directors 
be divested of all powers in connection 
with the business of the company and the 
appointment of a receiver and adminis- 
trator of the company’s assets, pending 
reorganization by the proper shareholders. 

Last available figures show current lia- 

bilities of $17,228, guaranteed trust in- 
vestments of $89,937, estates and trusts 
$80,257, paid up capital $210,099, reserves 
7,000, and surplus $8,788. 
Investments included: loans on real es- 
tate, $232,953, bonds and cash $57,516, 
advances on stocks, etc., $38,663, and ac- 
counts receivable $5,000. 


Talk of 15% Dividend 
Basis for Cons. Smelters 


Consolidated Smelter shares have 
eased a little to 66%. Reports are cur- 
rent that the stock will be placed ypon 
a 15 per cent. dividend basis. On the 
conversion basis authorized at the an- 
nual meeting, that is two shares of 
stock for each $100 par value of the 
bonds, and taking into consideration the 
fact that the bonds are callable at 110, 
thus bringing the actual payment in 
bonds to $55 per share, a dividend of 
15 per cent., or $3.75, would give the 
bondholders a yield of exactly 7 per 
cent. on their new stock. Attention is 
justly called to the operation as a fav- 
orable one for the company in that to 
retire the bonds at 110 would require 
an outlay of $4,253,150, whereas in the 
conversion no cash outlay will be ne- 
cessitated and the company’s capitaliz- 
ation will be increased by only $1,938,- 
250, and leave it free of funded debt. 
The new issue of stock will give the 
company a capitalization of slightly 
over 12% millions. A fifteen per cent. 
dividend on this will require slightly 
over $1,800,000. The average net profits 
of the past five years, which include 
two bad years, two good ones and one 
that was just fair, is $1,277,687. In 
the past two years, however, through 
the installation of the new concentrator 
and other improvements the earning 
power of the company has been greatly 
increased. The financial position of 
the company has been greatly impraved 
during the past two years, 


Holt Renfrew Preferred 
7 Per Cent. in Arrears 


Holt, Renfrew has good prospects for 
large —s with a revival "Of pros- 
perity, say F. R. Graham & Co., in a 
review of the issue, They say the com- 
pany is fortunate in having as its direc- 
torate one of the ablest body of business 
men who ever ced the beard of any 
Canadian merc andizing organization. 
The seven per cent, preferred stock at 
$80 a share, they say, is, to their way 
of thinking, a real opportunity. It is a 
good investment because it now pays 
Seven per cent. and at to-day’s market 
of $80 yields 8% per cent. If, as and 
when the seven per cent. back dividends 
are paid the purc r at to-day’s mar- 
ket could apply the $7 eg share to net 
soot thereby making $73, the yield on 

is basis, being over 9 per cent. 


A 


talization of the So and the extent 
to which, if at all, advances made and 
capital held by the government should 
be written down to a figure commen- 
surate with the earning —— of the 
property. The problem is proving both 
difficult and complicated, but it con- 
tinues to engage the attention of the 
board and the financial department of 
the company. It is hoped that before 
much time has elapsed it will be pos- 
sible to present to the proper authori- 
ties a consistent scheme for consider- 
ation.” 

The C.N.R. president also issues aj Spend 
protest against further reductions in 
freight rates by saying: “Continued re- 
ductions in freight rates will inevitably 
postpone the day when the National Sys- 
tem will become self-supporting. The 
recent decision with respect to what is 
known as the ‘Crow’s Nest Agreement’ 
has established a condition which is ser- 
ious to all of the -transportation inter- 
ests of Canada. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that, during the ensuing ponte 
some solution of the difficulty will be 
found which will have due regard to the 
interests of all of the parties concerned.” 

Wants Immi ion 

A suggestion is also made for a com- 
mission of immigration for Canada. Says 
Sir Henry: “From time to time, and par- 
ticularly during the past two years ref- 
erence has been mace on various occa- 
sions to the need for immigration. The 
whole future of Canada and of the rail- 
way systems in Canada depends upon 
increased population and upon the in- 
creased traffic which would result there- 
from. As compared with what might be 
done in order to bring about the desired 
result the efforts made in the past might 
be termed somewhat spasmodic and un- 
organized. If there is to be real suc- 
cess the matter will have to be handled 
otherwise in the future. The Dominion 
as a whole, the provinces individually, 
the railways and all other business or- 
ganizations are, each of them, inter- 
ested. The problem is of sufficient mag- 
nitude and importance to justify in its 
solution the employment of the most 
capable and energetic minds in the Do- 
minion. The investment of money on a 
larger scale than in the past will also 
be required. The matter might be en- 
trus to a permanent commission con- 
stituted somewhat on the lines of the 


frequent saili 


a general pro 
liament.” 


Secures These Bonds 


$3,250,000 


Northwestern Utilities, Limited 
First Mortgage 7% Sinking F und Gold Bonds 


Due June ist, 1988... 


Dated June ist, 1923 


Interest June and December 1 
the Royal E of Canada, at Montreal, 


any interest date at 110 and accrued interest on or before June Ist, 1 inclusive; 
inclusi to maturity at 105 and accrued in 


ive, at 107% and accrued interest, thereafter 
and Guarantee Company, Limited, Toronto. 


and both and interest payable in United States Gold Dollars at 
and both Pavinais Callable 


» and at New York oo ggong © 


on 
ee 


This issue has been approved by the Public Utilities Commission of the Province of Alberta 


CAPITALIZATION 
First Mortgage 7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds (this issue ) 


8% Preferred Stock (Cumulative) 
Common Stock (Shares no par value) 


Business: Northwestern Utilities, Limited, sup- 
plies natural gas to the City of Edmonton, the 
capital of the Province of Alberta, for domestic 
and heating purposes. Edmonton has a popula- 
tion of approximately 63,000 and contains 
many large industrial plants, 26 banks, Parlia- 
ment buildings, and the University of Alberta. 
It is an important railway center served by 
three transcontinental lines. to the geo- 
= hical location of Edmonton, it demands fuel 
or heating purposes seven rhonths of the year. 
This was the only city of its size in Canada or 
the United States without natural or artificial 
gas until the installation of the present plant. 


Property: This Company owns rights 
underlying valuable acreage in the Viking Gas 
Field. On this acreage 10 wells have been drill- 
ed, proving up an area of 27 square miles. It 
is estimated by prominent geologists that the 
proven area alone contains not less than 60,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas. The main transmis- 
sion line is 77 miles long, over the Company’s 
own right-of-way. The Company also owns the 
distribution plants consisting of 80 miles of pipe 
line and 7 main pressure regulating stations 
the city, and 5 similar stations in the towns. 
The entire system was designed, constructed 
and favorably reported on by Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., of New York. Natural Gas Com- 
panies have little or no inventory or labor 
problems, and the business is done on a cash 
basis. 

Franchise and Rates: The Company has an ex- 
clusive twenty-year renewable franchise grant- 
ed by the Board of Public Utility Commission- 
ers of the Province of Alberta. The rates are 
based on a 10% net return after deducting 
amortization, depletion and operating expenses. r 


The present rate is based upon a valuation of 
$4,181,406.82, found by the Utility Commission 
for rate-making purposes. 


Security: These bonds are secured by a first 
mortgage on all the fixed assets of Com- 
pany, now owned or hereafter acquired. Fixed 
assets, as per the Company’s books on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925, were valued at over $5,400,000. 


Earnings: Gas was first supplied in the Fall of 
1928, and as of March 6, 1925, there were 4,914 
connected customers. Although most of the 
customers were connected in the last six months 
of 1924, the company shows net earnings avail- 
able for interest, etc., for the first year of 
operation of $173,720.07. A conservative esti- 
mate of future net earnings available for inter- 
est depreciation, depletion, etc., is as follows: 
Year 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Earnings $515,675 $602,000 $677,500 $755,000 


ee 2.4 2.7 8.0 


Bond interest amounts to $227,500 yearly. The 
net earnings available for interest, deprecia- 
tion, depletion, etc., for two months ended Feb. 
28th, 1925 were $155,051. 


letion: The Co will set aside the sum 
ef 6 cents per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold, for 
the purpose of dri new wells and maintain- 
ing an adequate supply of gas. 


Sinking Fund: The Trust Deed provides for 
a Sinking Fund as follows: At the rate of 5 


cents per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold to Decem- 

ber S3ist, 1928; thereafter to December Sist, 

1938, at the rate of 6 cents; thereafter to De- 

cember 81st, 1987, at the rate of 7 cents. It ts 

estimated that the Sinking Fund will retire 
_ about 75% of the issue by maturity. 


100 and Accrued Interest, to Yield 7% 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


4 


MONTREAL HAMILTON 


305-7 Bank of Hamilton Building, TORONTO 


LONDON, Ont. WINNIPEG 


The above statements, while not guaranteed, are based upon information which we believe accurate and reliable. 
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ONTARIO STORES 
FORM GROUP TO 
MEET THE CHAINS 


Idea is to Spread Buyi 
Combine Peahighas 
Canada 


Between 40 






and 60 department 
stores in Ontario, doing Geliness any- 
where from $100,000 up to $1,000. 
a year, are uniting in a big buy- 

ing group for the purpose of being 
On more equal terms with the large 
department. and mai] order houses 


iCigarettes 















and the chain stores sellin ds in 

competition with them. The bu ing 

power of the group is estimated at 

in * anywhere from $12,000,000 to $20,- 

luxuriously 000,000 per year, and it is planned to 
; ca extend it to cover all Canada.” 

a eeped, vee In an interview with one of the 
every comfort department stores interested, it was 
oan isite stated the chief aim of the new or- 
a the.  eell is ganization, which will likely be 
fect enjoy. was known as the Associated Department 
ment of ‘ Stores of Canada, was to on a 
‘sip. your more equal footing with chain stores 


such as Woolworth’s and Steele’s and 


Dickinson and Walbank 
























lets, sailing lists, the big mail order houses in th 
’ } e larg- 
y to— | er centres. They believe that ‘by 
“al (Members Montreal Stock Exchange) uniting their buying forces they can 
tEFORD CO., Br purchase more s at better prices 
ED, fy Ne Account too emall to receive and thus take advantage of better 
nto, Q 2 our careful attention. terms in their selling. 
i a oe 152 ST. JAMES ST, MONTREAL ee is not new. 
pe! r many grocers 
LRD oe BAA 4000 and in a small ow ex y dry 
NALDSON Be I. Kelly Dickinson. J.Y.K. Walbank. — and department stores, But 
Service a” W. MeLea Walbank. the Associated Department Stores of 
it Canada will apparently be the big- 
——— a 2 ey — in ‘egy oot this sounsts, 
: ey 2 % and similar certain organizations 
noes wom toute. hag in the United States—if the vision of 
would have to be ce Pee eae . it —,. ientl 
ines ‘ond a e charter wi ye ©=sulficiently 
‘<apeoeal . aaa a McDonagh Somers broad to make it possible to operate 
# & Co factories and warehouses at conven- 
: e ient points throughout the district 
2 which included stores, 
ay .“The demand to-day,” says a 
ee Government leader in the new project, “is for 
“a more economical distribution of all 
4 and classes of manufactured articles and 






natura] products, and this organiza- 
tion has in view the reduction of 
these costs to the buyers for all the 
larger communities and their sur- 
rounding territories. With the ad- 
vent of the automobile this is made 
possible, as all districts within a 
radius of twenty to tweny-five miles 
can easily be served, and, as the vol- 
ume grows and more districts are in- 
corporated in the arrangement, 
prices should become much lower.” 


City Dairy Shareholders 
Approve Drimilk Plan 


City Dairy shareholders have given 
approval to the proposal to separate the 
Drimilk Co. from the parent company. 
Drimilk will be capitalized at 30,000 
common and 2000 8 per cent. preferred, 
par value $25. City Dairy will own all 
the common and 11,000 preferred shares. 
City Deicy will receive dividends on 


Municipal! Bonds 


Dominion Bank Building 


TORONTO 
Canada 














and loss as a separate i 
distributed with City Dairy dividends 
to shareholders. 


Iron and Steel 


Besco Mines Tied Up, but 
Coal Demand Is Quite Light 
SYDNEY.—tThat all of the trouble in 

the eastern coalfields is not due to strikes 

but is partly caused by the sneeeey e- 

panes condition of the industry is shown 

y the fact that in spite of the long 

cessation of operations at the Besco pits, 

2 the small independent mines thro t 

8 : the province are not working anything 


Canada Trust Bidg., wy ep het 4 y By eee 
14 King St. E., Toronto 








Drummond, at Stellarton, and Inverness, 
C. B., are ar neg Area four - a week, 
and the Indian ve, Little Bras d’Or 
and Greenwood but three days a week. 


Weak Conditions in 
the Markets for Steel 

With little indication of improvement 
in the output in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, apart from seasonal variations, 
the metal markets continue their down- 
ward trend. There is httle encouragement 
for sellers to stiffen quotations, or even 
to attempt ‘o business at the present 
levels, says Canadian Machinery. 

Buyers seem indifferent, and, in e 
dropping market, are content to purchase 
their supplies in small lots at current 
prices, trusting that future requirements 
may be had at still more advantageous 
prices. 


Eastern Engineering Co. 
Directors Answer Charge 


Montreal Stock Exchange. 
Toronto Stock Exchange. 
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From Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL.—The situation in the 
Eastern Engineering Company is some- 
what confused. ruce §. Crombie, a 
director and A. C. Attendu, the presi- 
dent of the company, appeared this week 
before Judge Decarie in answer to a 
charge laid against them by T. Kelly 
Dickinson of the firm of Dickinson and 
Walbank, stockbrokers of this city. 

The charge is to the effect that these 
two, and one other director who has not 
been arrested yet, conspired together to 
defraud the shareholders of $500,000. 

The counsel for the accused told the 
judge that while the amount mentioned 
was large, it was on paper only. The 
accused were required to furnish bonds- 
men. The preliminary investigation is 
fixed for April 24. 

In the meantime T. Kelly Dickinson 
has forwarded a letter to the sharehold- 
ers which reads as follows: 

“Information derived from Criminal 
Proceedings launched by me against 
three directors of the Corporation, 
urges me to call an informal meeting 
of those shareholders who were at all 
times ignorant of the deal which led 
to the criminal proceedings. The meet- 
ing will be held at 4.15 p.m. on Friday, 
April 17th, at 152 St. James S&t., 
Montreal.” 

At the meeting, Mr. Dickinson will ex- 
plain to the shareholders the reasons 
which prompted him to swear out war- 
rants against the three directors of the 
company. 

Despite the confusion caused by this 
development, it is learned that from the 
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of the engine which the company makes, 
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Shows Further Improvement 




















MONTREAL.—Jamaica Public Service Div. Yield High Low Close Close Sales 
Co. present a comprehensive 1924 re- Bate Apr. 9 for wk, for wk. Apr.14 Apr. 7 for wk. 
port errs ~ ereninners an op-| Dabs FF SESS BS RR Ge Dee a eae ae 
portunity of obtainin a complete| Commerce............, 12. 6.03 199 198 
knowledge of its activities, Gross and ete se: eR ees aos ra. ane 196 194 194 93 
net earnings, in this the first complete | Imperial............... 12 $41 107 - - 150 : 
year the company has been in opera-| Montreal..............12 4.87 246 244% 2a” pease 14 
tion, exceed those of any year in the Nova Scotia........... 16 5.384 263 262 263 sen *S 
history of the ,predecessor company.| RO%#): -j+---+rss0+++: 12 5.10 235% - 286 = 235K 285K 79 
After allowing for all charges, it earned | Toronto....0........12 6.08 «107 187187 
eae the common stock or 4.68/ Union................. 8 17.20 111 110% 111 112 23 

Paper — 
~ Abitibi, com............ 4 6.06 66 65 
Europe Taking Larger Biocon Pa 7 6.52 ae ape. ee 
Volume of Our Flour Laurentide....0200020.0 6 7.36 te sx bene 88 
WOR seve huabe cee 38 88% 89 15 

The Canadian flour industry is gradu- ey age f.. eee 7:00 100 100 100 98 2 
ally assuming greater importance in the | Smith, Howard, com.... . eae 29% #828 29% ~ es 
export trade of the country. For the ° pref........ 8 9.63 84% 83 83 85 235 
twelve months ending with February, the cose River, com., ... : 6.57 108 106% = 1108 106 % 89 
value of wheat flour exported was $66,-| st. Meuries Pe aa 6 +o ‘. ee 159 119 188 
788,740 against aoe for ee pre-| Wayagamack......:.....  .... 47 47 7 ata 
vious year an ’ or the year 
ending with February 1923. The voles BE oe and Steel Industries — 
in barrels for the three successive years | ~" ta ge ' “S98 she eu aM 24 185 
was 0,992,568, 11,538,061 and 11,041,797 Do. 2nd pref... .  .... 9% 84 Tce K 380 
res vely. Can. Car & Found, com.. . ey 45 45 45 

reat Britain still ranks among the 0. a Cee sores 7 8.43 as” 82 83 83 38 
largest buyers of Canadian flour. For Can. peuee es, COM.... . exh 2 dé aS a4 

e twelve month period specified, her im- Ison. com... , ys = 7 o 
ports were valued at $20,188,700, or ap- ad Geers ahett chee i = 
proximately one-third of our total ex- | Can. Locomotive, com... sees os <n i 
ports. For the provinas year, British im-| 5. oe mess" 7 8.43. “ e 

rts were slightly larger. The United Dominion Iron, pref... 7 a Re 7 ae 
tates, on the other hand, has taken very | Dominion Radiator.....7 6.96 .. 7 < 
small quantities of our flour since the | Dominion Bridge....... 4 4.39 93 89% 93 89 563 
last tariff increase. Her imports for the | Dom. Steel Corp., pref... . soes «= 8 26 26 x 165 
yg Rg 1924 were worth one Seem, COMB. . cw cccccs ® eves ee ee ae os ad 

; Wille inet peor thay desgeed eas a 3 ve aS +3 e 54 ce 
to one third that amount, $483,704. The ee Source. 7 760 — yes oe weenie 
countries with whom our flour trade has | Steel of Canada,com....7 8.26 84% 83% 84% 86 674 
increased materially include China, Den- ‘ Reis veces 7 6.48 108 107% = 108 109 % 20 
mark, Finland, Germany, Greece, Nether- Milling — 

Gees ee eke eee | ard EE a a mie in 

. WOT e. weaves . 
their purchases. Inter. Milling, pref ee eeee 7 7.08 98% 138% T 38h 10 $ 
al m... — .-3 182 182 182 180 5 
Sugar Manufactured in Maple Leaf, com... ..... 5 iz HH H $17 Sins 94 $ 
Canada Shows Increase | Oxilvie Flour, com...... 3% 2.53 138 187 188° 187K 8 35 
0. PO .. ceca 7 5.51 ‘he a wd a ‘ 
St. Lawrence Flour,com.4 .... 40 $2 $2 33 420 

From Our Own Correspondent. ssf ds x eae 

MONTREAL.—The total sugar manu-| Western Can. Flour.....8 7.40 lii ii ii = 15 
menor in a" teak during the four Utilities 
weeks perio eginning March 1st,| poli Telephone......... 8 5.87 186 
amounted to 88,552,168 pounds and| Consumers Gas......... 10 «6.07 1860 18434 1663 185 M 210 
shows an increase over the total of| Dom. Telegraph........ 6 6.00 2 os ‘s ae . 
75,800,521 younde manufactured during | Faministiquis.....----- ct Mepeen vane ee “aise 

e same pe n 1924. es eee Geo ae 

During the first quarter of the year, Mexinon eadenaees st : wt ss bt a nd ae re 
the total sugar manufactured increased Do. _ pref........ A a my ea a r 
from 170,840,882 pounds in 1924 to 214,-| Mont. L.H.& Pr.Cons. 7 3.88 180 177% =180 179% 1639 
445,157 pounds for this year. : a Te. : ose 5a 98 as os °s 

In New York raw sugar prices drop- se Mrele 6% 6.25 104% 104 108 M 104 10 
ped to new low levels for the year this| So. Can. Power,com....1.00 .... 75 15 75 72 10 
wes when sales ot the Porto Rican ees oe ane” 198" 108” 104" % 
product were recorded at 4.46 cents a +. A, cas tata oaahdeda p 
pound, The decline was due to contin- Shawinigan. ........... 7 56.07 188 137% 187% 186 417 
ued liberal offerings based on the grow- Transportation — 
ing belief that the final crop output in | Can. Pacific Railway....10 6.99 143% 142% M3% MBH 52 
Cuba would exceed the earlier forecast | ©#0ada Steamships,com.. .... 12 11K 812% 12% 472 
of, 4,750,000 tons. 0. Prel.. wevses > 45 44% 44% 44% 296 

e weakness of the spot market Tractions— 
brought a sympathetic reaction in raw Barcelons Fewk shetecsaetaé ; —s re ry - . i. 
sugar futures, which also broke into RP ee 4 7.96 50% 49% 50% 51% 4420 
new low grounds for the years (Pare ue ae OB aE 
i Iilinole Traction, pret... 6 $a. ai 4 é 
Questions Asked at the Cee Dagens OH LOB oes ay ee et Ae 
Annual Meeting of “Beer” weete 5 pee Rly., com.. . . + és ox 80% Su i 6 
SU its eu cecke fen he be eke 2 3 at <e 
Frem Our Own Correspondent. Pein City BOs cena 0 4.00 6.06 66 60% 64% 60 1753 

MONTREAL.—Except for one or two Do. pref........ 7 7.21 a‘s es vs os as 
questions asked by one of the sh Winnipeg Elec., com..... 1 aint 41K ay 41% 41 648 
holders, the pale ine atthe Nee Do. _ pref........ Fi, F.9R 208 95 95 95 20 
tional Breweries held here this week Textiles — 
was a routine affair and the board of Can. Conn. Cotton, pref. 1 esas 41% 41K 41% 42 40 
directors were re-elected for the ensu- —_- ev? , tee ; 5 ot oe ae - . 
ing year. Do.  pref........6 6.45 93 93 93 x il 
ao une, Seer he Gow of the meeting | Can es GUM eee vee és ee a a3 

at a shareholder asked various ques- » __ pref........ ‘ae nae 50 50 6 
tions. He pointed out that, ines the a i _ :-3 aa ue” wae a. a 
company’s production was approximate-| Monarch Knitting, com.. . a te - Eee . 
ly 650,000 barrels a year, the two price | Sager ae bapes - M98. . sa ‘a % 
cuts aggregating $3 a barrel meant that atengpest Cotton, com... $ £38 ‘ “ “ “ 
if the price war extends over a period ihaeer eee ty, . rT an aa an - 
of a year the loss to the company will a ees oe ‘ 8:00 a ar _ ae o 
be in the neighborhood of $2,000,000.| Wabasso Cotton.......4.00 7.11 .. © ot “rs i 
we a, ei very a situation. Geuniited testes 
e wan to know what the directors aed triale— 
were doing to meet these conditions. 7 ~ went id eT 4 = . Se 3 
Would the directors, at their next divi-| Asbestos,com..........2 .... 66 63% 2 s«65 70 415 
dend meeting on June 1, be in a posi- Dev POcascsts 6 6.52 9334 91% 99 95 475 
tion to declare the usual dividends on | 4*lantic Sugar, com..... . vooe BOM 8TH 89K THK ATAT 
the capital stock? He also wanted some a we Baer gay 7 8.4 1% 4 Oye. SS. oe - 
information as to what cash reserves| B.C. Fishing............  .... 88% $i 32% 32 1570 
*. company had at the present time, | Burt, F.N.,com........ 10 §.46 188 «6182 4«(1838)0=— 188K Sts«8G 

r. Dawes gave no direct answer to eee SON e.S : as -* a s% a 
any of these questions. He stated that | ©*™4d* Cement, com. ‘ se 10634 ae 30636 108 3185 
he did not think it advisable to discuss} Cons. Rubber, prel.......  ..-. sees — me = me 
in s public we some of te intimate | Can. Gen. Electric, com.. : ae ee lees oe a 
matters o e company. on bein - _ pref........ . 5 52 108 
sasntad oy Gio thaaudbbae: tir.o: mses Can. Indust. Alcohol. -..1.28 6.92 17 164 17 16% 824 
direct answer, he replied that it is im- Carr Fi ies, ex -_... eee 0 a9 7 Se - 
possible to prophesy how long the price| City Dairy,com........12 $8.70 81% 8% &i 80% 238 
_ — ae Cacsteve themselves am saa Benes eee ; ante a = ies se es 

o not know how long it will last, but} - 0°" A oe ; 
they hope that it will not be long. He| ©¥42C#-Sugar,com.. =... = 7% 7% tH TK ORE 
remained firm, however, in insisting | Dom. Canners, com - 2. 205 99 105 100% 545 
that it is not in the best interests of the Do. _ pref........ 7 17.07 100 99 100 + 98% 35 
company to discuss these matters at a Deas G COm.. . ; 3-33 11 110% 110% 111 28 
meeting of this kind. Dominion Stores, com...1.00 .... 34 34 34 33% 0~CS~S 

- vi Do ORES; 0 s0e 8 $8.00 100 100 106 100 5 
President Issues Letter ak Deniee ta Re nee ee eee eee See 
to Bell Shareholders Do. ere 7 9.21 ee se ° ze oe 

Ford Motor............ 10 abe ty s% ra re 

— Goodwins, com... ... : bene ne =n ain ¥ es 

Accompanying dividend cheques for Do. i ES x nae F A a ip 26 
the current quarter is a letter to share- Geos Mi Tire, pref..... 7 7.6 98 24 8 98 9 8 
holders by C. F. Sise, president of the| Holt Renew new... Mates ee sc pe a a 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, re-| King Ed. Hotel......... Sl on eet aS eo Ne es <% 
rane the ee progress for} L; Mi Construction... . ; aceel ae 21 21 21% . 60 
some time pas e letter follows: acdon lo Mew cc ceeses . esee ee es se es ee 

“In February last we completed the ae Brew., aE oe an s % wn 4 Sin — 
sale of $25,000,000 first mortgage 5 per| Pacific Burt,com.......6 6.88 94% 94 4% 94 20 
cent. bonds of the company to retire BO. BOs ciack 7 6.60 dg <> nee ‘ie 
all outstanding bonds which matured | Port Hope Sanitary, com oo . 
the ist of April, and to provide addi-| pope wma com. 
tional capital for plant extensions. The agg Sees 7 7.86 
— of these bonds was highly success- Rees Motor, com... .. es 
ul. PRR vcvcus . Ss oe es aa 

“The allotment of a portion of the Sawyer-Massey, eee . coos es es es es ee 
issue for sale in Canada, Great Britain are wena oe ° +3 i’ i” is 108 fo 
and the United States should tend to- | Sterlin ee oAediea oh 4 8.16 49 49 49 474% 165 
wards broadening the market for this | Tooke Bros., pref.......°. esac ee ee oe ee es 
company’s securities, Tuckett Tobacco, com... 4 6.16 Se ¥ a ‘ = 

“Rapid progress is being made with i Pee...» +s ‘ 1.0 2 : “ 3 

Woods Mifg., com.,..... ‘ biias 13K 73 13% 54 4 
the installation of automatic equipment . MBs inches 7 9.65 ee os o o ee 
in three of our larger cities. Pure Gold aig ba aniate tvs B0c., .. ? ‘3 rf “es xs 

“At , Toronto two exchanges are in National Brick, pref..... 7 77 76 76 78% 51 
operation, serving approximately 10,000 aS 55 
telephones, and before the end of the Gee 6.74 87 87 87 87 58 
sed an nee — will be in gen. Zorpaneas Sab dames is 6.09 ee oN ee oa + 
service, by which time approximately ee pees +o 5.0 96s =’ ai . : 
27,000 telephones will be operated on ve prev 8 3-3 ‘ 
the automatic system. Landed Banking........ 9 6.33 ee 

“At Montreal the exchanges known as/ Montreal Bi asedeis'’ 12+1 7.21 a 
‘Lancaster’ and ‘Harbour’ have just been | National Trust......... 1g «5.40 es 
put into operation. The ‘Amherst’ Ex-| Qut#tio Loan........... 7 ope ; s " a 
change will be ready by mid-summer.| Toronto Gen. Trusts....12 6.76 208 208 208 208 10° 
Approximately 16,000 telephones will be| Toronto Mortgage...... 10+1 5.60 Fs & ss ea ws 
served by this system in Montreal this| Union Trust........... 7 8.28 
year. 
anne ocean eg geen at Quebec UNLISTED SECURITIES Eomons Piagern, Me 656 
w e completed by the end of this See emer erence 
year, and will serve 4,000 telephones. Industrials, Utilities, Bte.— Bid Asked King ied Hott Debw Acs... 
“In all there will be approximately} Brooks Steamer (1 pref,2com). 7 9 | King Edward Hotel Deb. B. .... 
47,000 subscribers’ station§8 working on/ Can. Mechinery, com........... 3 4%| K. t &. Tire, pref... ss cccces ee 
the automatic system by December 3ist. Can. Machinery, pref........... 13 16 | Loew's — COM. cc cscece 
“The large expenditures made for ad- Geneon OS. ree pa asp oss 155 Loew's a ar 
ditional equipment have relieved the! Cockshutt Plow, pref........... 29 30 pMagrie. «cin css ccsceces 
shortage of facilities formerly existing. | Dom. Comb. Mil (1 pret, 2’ coma) 30 40 | Mount Royal Hotel, com........ 
We are now in a position to supply | Dom. Power, pref.............. 98 99 % | Mount Royal Hotel, pref........ 

. | Durant (A)........ | isn gure nalon 5% 6% | North Mexico Power, com... .... 

promptly the class of service subscrib Du ) 6% 7% | Manitoba Power, com 
ire, except in a few sec- PORE CD) oo vc cccsscccccceve i$ » hee nennes 
ers may require, P DOT otc Actas cbse ds 8% 9% | Rickenbacker Motors....;:..... 
tions of our territory. POUls is csecsese. OO 88 | Simpson, Robt., pref..........++ 
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WEEK ENDING APRIL 4 


STOCK MOVEMENTS OF THE WEEK 


Range 1925 
High Low 
210 194% 
200% 189 
151 148 
193 187 
250 244% 
268 262 
237 227% 
173% 170 
221 192 4 
114% 106 
67 62 
107% 101 
33% = 21 
96% 80 
40% 36 
97% 88% 
100% «=: 95 
31 21% 
89% 69% 
111% «87 
127 112 % 
854 BS 
52 34% 
3% 22K 
34 25% 
11% 6= 8 
57% 39 45 
90% 82 
20 20 
50 45 
. - 
365 35 
712 64 
90 83 
50 40 
28 25 
102% 100% 
93 11% 
38 25 
13 9% 
32 32 
53 43 
95 91% 
89 80 
112 105 
125 98% 
105 100 
102 98 4 
188 180 
125% 121 
100 80 
101 97% 
150 131% 
136 121 
65 28 
136 121 
111 107 
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Limited 
Halifax, N.S. 
P.EL 










Manufacturers of 


COTTON FABRIC 


WINNIPEG 


The Wabasso Cotton 


Company, Limited 


THREE RIVERS, P. Q. 


Manufacturers of Fine White Cotton, 
also Spinner’s Fine Counts of Yarns 


DOMINION BRIDGE CO. 


Montreal, P.Q. 


ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS AND 
ERECTORS OF STEEL STRUCTURES 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: BRANCH OFFICE AND 


Lachine Lecks, P.Q. WORES: 
P.O. Address, Montreal, P.Q. Toronte, Ottawa, and Winnipeg. 


Sales Offices: Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 


monton, Vancouver. 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries 


LIMITED 


General Offices: 
211 McGILL STREET 
MONTREAL 


Refineries St. John, N.B. 


Cente enn att At SS MADE IN 


: a a 
SEA MAN f ENT C MP in Y LM JED 


WALLACE AVE.- TORONTO - PHONE JUNCTION 1460 


Foctories: Meaford West Lorne and Renfrew Ont 
Werebouses: Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg and Edmonton 


Hardwood Flooring in 


Beech, Birch, Maple and Oak 


Hardwood Lumber 
Floor Finishes 


Canadian Paperboard Company Limited 


La Manufacturers of Paperboard in Canada. 
Mills at Montreal, P.Q., Campbellford, Ont., Frankford, Ont. 


HEAD OFFICE: 2 Seigneurs Street MONTREAL 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Knit Underwear, Hosiery, Sweaters 


MILLS AT 


PARIS, Ont. BRANTFORD, Ont. LONDON, Ont. WATERFORD, Ont. 
ALMONTE, Ont. COATICOOK, Que. and ST. HYACINTHE, Que. 


Bm 
General Office: Paris, Ont. 
Selling Agents to Wholesale Trade: 
JOHN GORDON & SON, 
Toronto and Montreal 


Pada : 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
Pulp and Paper Fr ',Ersct 
————————— 


EXPECT GATINEAU 
MILL TO PRODUCE 
CHEAP NEWSPRINT 


International Paper Dis- 
cusses Proposed Big 
Mills 


From Our Own Correspéndent. 

MONTREAL.—Annual statements 
of International Paper Company 
must in the future have considerable 
interest for Canada in view of the 
growing investment of the world’s 
argest paper company in this coun- 
try. The 1924 annual statement, is- 
sued a few days ago, makes refer- 
ence to the company’s enlargement 
of its Three Rivers, P. Q., mill. The 
ae states: 

n December, 1924, construction was 
started on the installation of machines 
5 and 6 at Three Rivers. These ma- 
chines will increase the capacity of the 
mill 50 per cent. They are expected to 
come into operation toward the close of 
1925. The plans for the installation of 
these machines provide for a mill of an 
ultimate capacity of eight machines, or 
approximately 700 tons a day. Though 
there is no single mill of this size now in 
existence, no difficulties in its design 
or operation are anticipated, and the 
unusual advantages of the site and the 
operating savings attendant upon a 
large production are believed to justify 
the ultimate enlargement of the mill to 
this capacity.” 

The Annual Statement 
The report for 1924 shows net income 
of $2,532,656 after interest, depreciation 
and reserve for contingencies and fed- 
eral taxes, equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $5.16 a share earned on 

000,000 common stock. This com- 
pared with $3,809,540, or $11.59 a share, 
on $19,981,984 stock outstanding in 1923. 
Surplus after payment of preferred divi- 
dends was $1,032,656, against $2,309,540 
in previous year. 

Consolidated income account for 1924 
compares as follows: 


1924 1923 
seese 8 7,815,504 $ 8,074,677 
3,176,208 3,144,738 


1,168,000 157,500 
938,640 962,790 


$ 2,532,656 $ 3.909.540 
1,500,000 1,500,000 


$ 1,082,656 $ 2.309.540 
17,112,880 14,802,790 


P. @ En GOP. oc cccts $18,144,986 $17.112.320 

Announcement of the International’s 
intentions to build a mill on the Gatin- 
eau River near Ottawa is contained in a 
statement issued to the company’s em- 
ployees by Archibald R. Graustein, the 
president Mr. Graustein expresses the 
opinion that the “combination of river- 
driven pulpwood and cheap power should 
enable the proposed Gatineau mill to 
rank among the lowest cost newsprint 
producers on this continent.” Mr. 
Graustein’s letter to employees reads in 
part: 

“On March 24, 19256, the stockholders 


», 0f this company voted to buy the Rior- 


don proverties. These properties in- 


ii clude mills as follows: 


Kipawa Mill at Temiskaming, Que.. 
of an annual capacity of about 50,000 
tons of bleached sulphite pulp. 

Hawkesbury Mill at Hawkesbury, 
Ont., of an annual capacity of about 
40.000 tons of bleached sulphite pulp. 

Ticonderoga Mill at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., of an annual capacity of about 
17,000 tons of soda pulp and 17,000 tons 
of book paper. 

Sawmills at Hull and Calumet, Que., 
and Rockland, Ont., of an annual 
capacity of about 90,000,000 ft. of 
rough lumber. 

And. also timberiands as follows: 

2.500 square mills of Quebec Crown 
Timber Limits generally known as the 
“Ouinze Timber Limits, or as the 
Upner Ottawa Timber Limits. 

1.980 square miles of Quehec Crown 
Timber Limits. known as the Rouge 
River Timber Limits. 

6,100 square miles of Crown Timber 
Limits. over 90 ver cent. in the water- 
shed of the Gatineau River. 

“With the addition of these timber- 
lands to those already owned, the ag- 
eregate timberland holdings of the In- 
ternational Paver Company will be, in 
area, materially larger than the com- 
bined areas of the states of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

“The Riordon properties also include 
several water-nowers, among them those 
at Chelsea and Farmers’ Rapids on the 
Gatineau River, six miles above the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and Gatineau 
Rivers, near Ottawa. These powers are 
eanable of development to produce 70.- 
00 continuous horsepower. We intend 
to build there another larce newsnrrint 
mill similar to the Three Rivers mill. 

“The combination of river-driven puln- 
wood and cheap power should enable the 
nroposed Gatineau mill to rank among 
the lowest cost newsprint producers on 
this continent.” 


Groundwood Pulp Mill 
on Manitoulin Island 


The contract for erecting the half mill- 
jon dollar rroundwood pulp mill on the 
Kagawong River. Manitoulin Island, has 
been let. Soo contractors will put up the 
mrin mill, the docks, the woodroom and 
1.800 feet of 18-foot water power canal. 
The main mill will be 32 feet by 90 feet. 
two stories high and will be built of 
brick and concrete. The woodroom will 
be 32 feet by 52 feet, one story hich, 
and will be built of brick and concrete. 
hoth denartments to have reinforced 
floors. In connection with the construc- 
tion of the mill, it will be necessary to 
build 2,250 feet of wood-stay flume to 
take the water to the wheels from the 
end of the canal. The plant will be 
equipped with three grinders and will 
have a capacity of about 20 tons of pulp 


a day. 
Dominion Combing Mills 
Had a Favorable Year 

Dominion Combing Mills net profit in 
1924 wag $91,314. Denreriation and taxes 
took $70.9R4 and $1,998 resnectively, 
leaving $19,031 surnlus. The sales to- 
talled $1.369.357. while costs took $1.- 
296.644, leavine $142.715. Commercial ex- 
nenses deducted a further $51.401. The 
halanee sheet shows current assets 
atanding at 534.785 with current lia- 
bilities, $258.295, leaving working capita} 
%°76.490. Fixed assets, less reserve are 
shown at $886,022. 

Since the turn of the year the com- 
pany’s operations have continued on a 
very favorable basis, 


* Sor 


Mill for 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
MONTREAL.—Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
are to establish “a large lumber and other 
manufacturing business” at Red Rapids 
on the Tobique river in New Brpnswick 
and for their purposes in that connection 
are asking authority to erect a dam on 
the Tobique near the mouth of Trout 


Brook. : 

According to the provisions of a bill 
in the New Brunswick legislature the 
dam will be 522 feet in length and auth- 
ority is also sought for the establishment 
of piers, booms, rafting grounds and va- 
rious other facilities including sorting 
works. The Frasers’ pore it is be- 
lieved, are in connection with plans for 
more extensive operations on the Tobique 
as a result of their recent acquisition of 
the Stetson-Cutler Company lands on 
Tobique waters. 


UP TO PROVINCES 
TO CURB SETTLERS 


They Can Stop Stripping of 
Lands by Bogus Settlers - 
if They Like 


That the provincial governments 
have it in their power to prevent the 
stripping of timberlands by bogus 
“settlers,” who take up land merely 
to cut the timber for sale, and not 
as genuine agriculturists, is the claim 
advanced by Ralph P. Bell, anti-pulp- 
wood-embargo propagandist, in reply 
to an article in last week’s issue of 
THE FINANCIAL POST, in which it 
was pointed out that half of the set- 
tlers on new lands leave after strip- 
ping the timber. Mr. Bell declines to 
admit that the proposed embargo on 
pulpwood would help the situation, 

r. Bell also takes occasion to re- 
iterate his contention that 90 per 
cent. of the pulpwood in Canada is 
now under ban of export. Those who 
read last week’s article may care to 
read the comments of the anti-em- 
bargoists on the article, as expressed 
in a telegram from Mr. Bell: 

“You say an eminent forestry man es- 
timates that of the merchantable timber 
in Canada about twenty-one or twenty- 
two per cent. is under private ownership, 
the calculation being based upon the fig- 
ures in the pulpwood commission’s report. 
He estimates that of the total volume of 
timber seventeen per cent. is under pri- 
vate ownership and could be exported 
under present regulations. Very ood. 
Let us take the case on the basis of these 
very figures. Your eminent forestry man 
on the basis of the pulpwood commission’s 
report calculates that seventeen per cent. 
of the total volume of timber in Canada 
is under private ownership and could be 
exported under present regulations, this 
leaving eighty-three per cent. of the total 
wood resources that under existing regu- 
lations cannot be exported. It is conser- 
vatively estimated that one-third of the 
land under private ownership—a further 
six per cent. of the whole—is in the hands 
of Canadian pulp and paper and other 
wood using industries that require their 
wood for use in their own plants and will 
not, therefore, export it. The net result, 
therefore, is that suggested embargo could 
apply to about approximately eleven per 
cent. of the total forest area. Is. this 
so far from the statement of ‘approxi- 
mately ten per cent.’ as to raise any 
question a% to the accuracy of our fig- 
ures or warrant your headline ‘Is Ninety 
per cent. Emba ? conveys 
the impression that your article contains 
information that such is not the case. 

“As to all your hubbub about settlers 
who merely take uplands. for the pur- 
pose of stripping it of the wood. If such 
pernicious practice exist; and the advo- 
cates of the embargo arc correct in their 
contention that the enactment of an em- 
bargo would in no way curtail the de- 
mand for wood, how would it cure the 
situation referred to? It is entirely within 
the power of the several provincial gov- 
ernments to deal with this matter with- 
out any assistance from the Dominion 
government, They can stop this sort of 
thing whenever they want to by the sim- 
ple expedient of refusing permit to these 
settlers.” 


FORT WILLIAM PAPER CO. 


Fort William Paper Co. has started 
its second paper machine. As a result 
of the spring break-up needed power is 
now available, while the outlook for a 
continuance of this was good, though 
much would depend on spring rainfall. 
The new machine means an addition of 
50 or 60 employees and in a month will 
add as many more when wood preparing 
operations will start. 


Much New Interest ini 
Alberta Oil Outlook 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

CALGARY.—Union Oil Co. is making 
a close investigation into the oil situ- 
ation in Alberta and has a member of 
its ae department now in the 
field. It has purchased some property 
within the city limits for storage of oil 
which will be sold retail. An effort 
made a short time ago to bring about 
another oil boom appears to have been 
nipped in the bud owing largely to var- 
ious statements made oe Commissioner 
E. J. Fream, of the Public Utility Board 
of Alberta. . 

The No. 4 Royalite well of the Im- 
—_— Oils continues to produce 300 
arrels a day of high-grade gasoline 
from its “wet” gas flow. 

Much drilling by private concerns has 
commenced, and one of the latest com- 
panies is composed of a number of local 
men who have secured the poon 
formerly belonging to the McDougall- 
Segur Co. in the Turner Valley, a short 
distance away from No. 4 Royalite. The 
McDougall-Segur Co. was one of the 
first concerns to prospect for oil in 
Alberta. After sinking a well to a con- 
siderable depth the company went into 
liquidation. 


GREENING WIRE C0. 


Much better business is being enjoyed 
by the B. Greening-Wire Co. The record 
of sales for the first quarter of the year 
is 50 per cent. above the same period 
a year ago. The plant is working over- 
time. A number of large contracts have 
been placed with the company for wire 
lath, including the Northern Ontario 
and McLaughlin buildings on Bay Street, 
Toronto. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


Rather steady buying of International 
Nickel has been going on in New York. 
Gossip in the street says Morgan inter- 
ests have been doing the buying. It is 
understood that the report for the year 
ending March 81, \will only disclose in 
part the advantageous position which 
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r them a good rate of interest 


“Canada Permanent” Accumulative Bonds are the most 
satisfactory security available. They are issued as re- 
quired by investors and interest commences the day 
the money is received. $78.12 will purchase a Bond for 
$100 payable at the end of five years. 


~ ve Please call or write for full particulars of these Bonds. 
Eatablished 1855 CANADA PERMANENT MORTGAGE CORPORATION 
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STREET TORO! 


Electrical Energy 


in the City 


RELIABLE 
Six (6) Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power plants and 
large steam plant Re- every day. 
serve, tions. 


CONTINUOUS 
Available for use 24 Approximate 300,- 
hours per day and ble. 


of Montreal .- 


UNLIMITED 


000 H, P. 
No restric- 


FOR POWER, LIGHT AND OTHER PURPOSES 
Generated and Distributed by the 


Montreal Light, Heat 


& Power Consolidated 


Inquiry Requested. Address:to 


Low Rates For Service 


the market has worked itself into. It 
is believed that it will show net profits 
of $2,875,000 compared with $1,206,786. 


IMPLEMENT STOCKS DO BETTER 
The better outlook for the implement 
industry has brought about a better de- 


Power Bldg., 83 Craig St. West, 
Tel. Main 4040. Montreal 


mand for shares of these concerns with 
the result that there has been a firm- 
ing in prices of Massey-Harris and 
Cockshutt Plow. Reports from the West 
are to the effect that in some parts 
sales of implements this spring are the 
best they have been in some years. 
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PRUDENTIAL . 
TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED 


——_ Executors, 

Administrators, 

Real Estate and Insurance, 
Safety Deposit Vaults. 


J. P. STEADMAN, 
Chairman of the Board 


B. HAL. BROWN, 
President and General Manager 


HEAD OFFICE 
PRUDENTIAL TRUST BLDG., 
Montreal 


TORONTO OFFICE 
Reford Bidg., 217 Bay St. 


Branches throughout Canada and 
in London, Eng. 


Bye by other matters, 
the absent one forgets, and 
when he remembers no pen and 
ink may be at hand. 

But let her give him this black- 
tipped -red Duofold, and 
its thoughtfal color will ever 
flash his eye the very reminder 
that he needs. And Pen and ink 
will ever be in his 
within reach—a pen whose bal- 
anced, full-handed grip and 
super-smooth point are just 
what a man likes. 

A point we guarantee, if not 
misused, for 25 years’ wear. An 
Over-size barrel that holds a big 
supply of ink. A color that makes 
the Duofold a handsome pen to 
own—a hard pen for him to mis- 
Jay—and a good reminder to write, 


The Parker Fountain Pen Co., Limited 
Factory and General Offices 
Toronto, Ontario 
Parker Duofold Pencils 
to matoh the pen, $3.50, Oversize, 14 


Nea Petst 


Duofold Duofold $5 
Seiad wits for chatelaine 


CLAIM AGAINST 
MEXICO UNSETTLED 


Better Conditions Exist, How- 
ever, Focusing Attention on 
Mexican Light and Power 


Reports are that conditions in Mexico 
have been changing for the better for 
some time now. Business is reported as 
improving and it is cited, that the fact 
that one of the largest Canadian banks 
has opened three new branches in Mexico, 
is an evidence of better conditions. This 
is focusing attention more or less on 
Mexican Light and Power, shares of 
which are controlled in Canada. The 
company organized under Canadian laws 
in 1902, paid common dividends from 1908 
to 1912, until troubles of a national 


nature had their influence on earnings 


and the operation of the company’s 
affairs. This ultimately led to the stop- 
ping of payment of interest and dividends 
on all securities. It is stated by R. G. 
Hoerner & Co., Montreal, that during 
the past two years these causes have all 
ceased to exist and the outlook for the 
company is much brighter. There is now 
an arrears of 80% per cent. against the 
7 per cent. cumulative prefe It is 
being suggested that ultimately the 
company may refund these arrears by 
issuance of additional preferred shares. 
Current interest has been paid for some 
time on all bonds with the exception of 
the 6 per cent income and the last report 
available shows, $5,104,436 in arrears on 
the 2nd, mortgage and income bonds 
against which there is due the company 
for supply of light and power to federal, 
state and municipal goverments $4,221,- 


Capitalization Increased to 
$10,000,000, While Large 
Sum Goes to Reserve 


The unalloted shares of Consum- 
ers’ Gas, 1,229, have been purchased 
by a syndicate of Watson, Wallace 
and Co,, and Dickson, Joliffe and Co, 
They were the highest bidders in ‘a 
number of tenders, The price was not 
made public, but it is notable that 
the shares on _the open market ad- 
vanced two points to 166% and held 
there with these shares known to be 
definitely out of the way. 

This block of stock is the balance 
of the $2,000,000 issue which the 
company in January offered share- 
holders at 140. They took up 18,771 
at 140, netting the company $2,627,- 
940. If the syndicate paid 165 for 
the 1,229 shares this would net the 
company a further $202,785, or $2,- 
830,725 in all, for the $2,000,000 in 
stock. The last allotment was in 
Feb., 1923, when a similar amount 
of stock was placed at $135. It 
brought the capital stock outstand- 
ing up to $8,000,000, and with the 
present issue the total] stands at $10,- 
000,000 of a total authorized of $12,- 
000,000. As was the case this year, 
the shareholders in 1923 did not take 
up all the stock, and the sale of the 
balance was made at $154.64 per 
share. Premiums received on the sale 
of stock, some $800,000 in the pres- 
ent case, are added to company re- 
serve, and this may be drawn upon 
to pay dividends. The company’s po- 
sition is well evidenced by the rec- 
ord of its various stock offerings, 
which are as follows: 


Prior to 


Jan., 1909 
April 1910 


June, 
June, 192 
June, 
June, 


xActual price not yet made public. 


Southern Canada Power 
Supplies 10,000 H.P. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
MONTREAL. — Under the terms of 
contract with the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company, Southern Canada 
Power Company is now supplying the 
former corporation with the full amount 
of power which the contract calls for 
from the development at Hemming 
Falls. Delivery of the power began in 
March, and has been brought up to the 
10,000 h.p. required under the contract. 
To some extent, this will show itself 
in the March earnings of Southern Can- 
ada Power, and to a more marked de- 
gree in the April statement. The com- 
pany has, in all, three units in operation 
at Hemming Falls; two supply the re- 
quirements of “Shawinigan,” whilst the 
third supplies power for distribution 
by the company. Favorable progress 
has been reported on the installation of 
a further three units of 5,000 h.p. ca- 
pacity which will bring the total de- 
velopment here up to 50,000 h.p. 
Extensions at the Drummondville 
plant are under way too, The company 
has awarded the contract for the con- 
struction work in connection with the 
installation of two new 6,000 h.p. units 
here. This addition to the plant at 
Drummondville will bring the capacity 
up to 18,000 h.p. It is expected that 
this work will be completed by the 


autumn. 


N.S. Trams and Power Co. 
Has Decreased Earnings 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL.—The eighth annual re- 
port of the Nova Scotia Tramways and 
Power Company, Limited, shows that 
for the year ended December 31, 1924, 
gross earnings were nearly _ $100,000 
lower than those of the preceding year, 
but owing to reductions in operating ex- 
penses and smaller appropriations to 
reserve for depreciation and obsoles- 
cence, the net results were that the 
profit and loss deficit brought forward 
from 1923 remained unchanged at 
$237,241. Balance sheet shows few changes 
from last year. The working capital 
showed a reduction of about $40,000. 

The net working capital position, as 
at the close of 1924, was not as favor- 
able as at the mg of 7 Se 
vear, the excess of current assets ove 
cuseent liabilities being $158,545 as 
against $197,548. This reduction in net 
working capital was due to a decline in 
current assets as a result of smaller 
cash holdings. Cash at December $1, 
last amounted to $51,863, a decline of 
$57,000. This was offset to some extent 
by an increase of $18,000 in accounts 
receivable. Current liabilities remained 


racticalfy the same. 
a PROFIT A 


922 
$1,299,871 $1,893,979 $1,419,471 
916,934 964,146 987,676 


~ $82,437 431,794 
105,302 


111,108 
277,135 


"$20,686 
217,490 
59,194 


109,664 
16,541 


121,022 
42,653 


21,127 
42,653 


Gross ine. 
Op. expense 


429,833 
112,135 


~ $17,698 
218,084 
~~ 99,668 
16,520 
83,143 
128,000 


Ralance 
Taxes 


Net earnings 
Interest 


Balance 
tAmortization 


99,895 
90,000 


9,895 


Balance 
Dep. res. 


Net income 
it. 
y Amortization of debt, discount and expense. 


ING CAPITAL 
—— 1923 1922 


1924 
$ 339,955 $ 438,136 


° ets 299.751 

Sur. Mab. : 141,206 142,408 160,800 

Net work cap. 158,545 197,548 268,246 
xNot et ne securities. 


Public Utilities 


DID ’PEG ELECTRIC 
EARN ITS DIVIDENDS? 


Method of Construction of 
Profit and Loss Account 
Raised 


MONTREAL.—Winni Electric re- 
port has been received with mixed feel- 
ings. Encouraging and significant in- 
dications of improvement in the com- 
pany’s affairs were to be noted. A 
who esome desire to strengthen the 
cash position and pare the balance sheet 
to the bone, but there were charges 
made against earnings that so reduced 
the actual surplus for the year as to 
make it questionable if the preferred 
stock dividend was actually earned and 
if the common stock dividend paid at 
the end of the year was justified by the 
results for the twelve month period. 
The point around which the most com- 
ment revolves is the charge against the 
Winnipeg Electric Company—amount- 
ing to some $279,000—which represented 
an advance to Manitoba Power to meet 
that company’s bond interest. Under 
the contract between Manitoba Power 
and ’Peg Electric the latter agrees to 
buy enough power to meet the bond 
interest of Manitoba Power. During 
the past year Winnipeg Electric had not 
developed a sufficient market to use all 
the power it had to absorb to meet the 
bond interest of its subsidiary’) and 
therefore had to pay for power it could 
not use. The directors evidently decided 
that this was not a charge against the 
year’s earnings, to be deducted before 
dividend payment for it was not so 
shown in the company’s financial state- 
ment, but when this deduction, as well 
as the special depreciation for the year 
is deducted, the preferred stock dividend 
is not shown as earned. 

The point illustrates the difficulty of 
correlating dive t views of account- 
ant on matters of drawing up profit and 
loss statements and balance sheets. 


Gross and Net Down 


Gross earnings and net earnings show- 
ed the slight decline that has already 
been indicated in the monthly figures 
published. A three years’ comparison 
of profit and loss account is here given: 

1924 1923 1922 
Oper. Earn. $5,128,324 $5,280,407 $5,396,223 
Oper. exp. 3,376,836 3,465,892 3,526,715 
Net oper. rev. $1,751,487 $1,814,516 $1,868,508 
Misc. inc. 136 525 127,705 121,854 


Gross income $1,888,012 $1,942,221 $1,990,362 
Interest 700,462 663,480 643,028 
xMise. charges 367,201 

Deprec. 201,050 201,060 201,050 
Addit. deprec. 165,000 156,002 188,460 
?*Man. power 279,691 Sy aeese beovetnc 


Balance $ 175,618 $ 613,949 $ 595,865 
Pfd. div. 210,000 210,000 210,000 
110, Sn aaah 


Com. div. 
144,382 $ 303,349 $ 885,865 


Balance ts 
Prev. balance 2,516,518 2,301,176 2,047,791 


Total $2,871,181 $2,604,525 $2,433,666 
§ Adjust. 1,825,228 eceeses dsveee 
Skg. fund cccecee 55,320 56,550 


Surplus $ 545,903 $2,549,203 $2,377,106 


xMade up of the following items: Discount 
on securities; city percentage; taxes; non- 
operating property and other income deduc- 


tions. 
+Balance of power contract, Manitoba Power 
and additional depreciation, 


account of deferred and 
— 2 ee discount 


written off net. 
However, the figures presented with- 


out giving effect to extraordinary writ- 
ing off to the company after the usual 
depreciation deduction allowed by the 
commission showed the preferred divi- 
dend, earned nearly three times over, 
with a balance equivalent to 3.7 per 
cent. on the common stock. 


DOMINION POWER 
EARNINGS DOWN 


Heavy Taxes a Burden in Com- 
peting with Its Tax-Free 
Competitor, Hydro 


Gross earnings of Dominion Power 
last year totalled $3,814,512 as compared 
with $4,019.766. The report is bound to 
be disappointing. The report of the 
lightine branch was satisfactory but was 
more than offset by the failure of the 
other branches to come up to the prev- 
jous year. The report deals briefly with 
the unfair position which the company 
is placed in as regards taxation. They 
find them unfairly excessive as the com- 
panv must conduct its business in com- 
petition with a practically tax-free 
competitor, meaning Hvdro. Last year 
the company paid $246,056. 

Hamilton St. Railway has not done 
well. Recently it was pointed out that 
the franchise would expire in 1927. Com- 
petition from the automobile, coupled 
with a generally depressed condition of 
business made inroads on the traffic of 
the company with the result that car 
earnings fell off materially. During 
the year the company sold one of its 
subsidiaries. Welland Electric Co., both 
the franchise and properties being 
transferred and the company wound up. 
Surplus earnings for the year after all 
charges had been met amounted to $403,- 
460, while the dividends paid amounted 
to $415,759. 

The report of President Col. J. R. 
Moodie and W. C. Hawkins, secretary 
and managing-director. states that “No 
bonds were issued during the year. Capi- 
tal expenditures amounted to $174,800.65. 
Bonds to the total amount of $235,000 
were redeemed. The total of reserves and 
profit and loss account at the end of the 
vear was $3,744.701. Total assets are 
$24,696,132.51. Profit and loss shows a 
balance from 1923 (less Welland Electric 
Co.) of $1,081.413.25: surplus earnings 
for 1924 were $403,460.04, and dividends 
naid during the year amounted ‘to $415,- 
758.82. 

“The amount to the credit of profit 
and loss at the end of 1923 was $1,081,- 
413.25, and at the end of the past year 
it was $676.972.82, as a result of de- 
creased earnings.” 

PROFIT AND LOSS FIGURES 
1924 1923 


$8.814,.512 $4.019,766 
2,952,144 


1,067 622 
450,875 


616,747 
3.302 


Gross carnings 
Oper. expenses 


850,733 
447,273 


403,460 
7,198 
80.126 
852.813 


390,142 


13.318 
415.758 


x402.440 
1,081,413 


" 678,978 


Net ovrofite 
Dividends 


Surplus ... 

Previous surplus 

Profit and Loss balance 
xDeficit. 
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QUEBEC RAILWAY 
CAPITALIZATION 
TO BE ADJUSTED 


President Julian C. Smith 
Forecasts Move — Earn- 
ings Show Increase 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL.—Since the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light, Heat and Power Company 
has just about disappeared into the Que- 
bec Power Company its financial state- 
ment has direct interest for only a re- 
stricted circle of investors. The former 
shareholders will find the statement in- 
teresting as indicating the possibilities 
the company has proven under more cap- 
able management. The balance sheet fig- 
ures presented with the annual state- 
ment this year show further radical re- 
visions, old assets being differently 
treated. The chief change is an increase 
of one million dollars in total assets. 


Gross income for the year amounted to 
$3,133,806 as compared with $2,973,004 
in 1923. Operating expenses were $2,156,- 
492 as compared with $2,100,731. The 
city’s percentage and interest charges 
totalled $712,642 as compared with $583,- 
282, while $250,000 was written off for 
depreciation as compared with $150,000 
in the peeeeding year. These deductions 
left a alance of $14,671 for the year, 
the previous balance creating a surplus 
of $506,861. The sum of $83,001 is writ- 
ten off to account of extraordinary ex- 

nses and repairs applicable prior to 

anuary, 1924, leaving a balance of $423,- 
859, the whole of which is transferred to 
depreciation reserve. 


Comparing Profit and Loss 


The profit and loss figures compare as 
follows: 
1924 1923 1922 
Gross inc. ... $3,133,806 $2,973,004 $2,858,606 
Oper. exp. .. 2,156,492 2,100,731 2,010,814 
Net op. inc. . $ 977,814 $ 872,272 $ 847,792 
Extra exp. .. cccence 9198,681 Sescek’ 


Balance .. .. $ 977,814 $ 748,651 $ 847,792 
P.C. and int. 712,642 683,282 557,901 


Balance .. .. $ 264,671 $ 165,368 $ 289,830 
Deprec. |. 250,000 150,000 182,545 
Balance .. .. $ 14,671 $ 15,868 $ 107.284 
Bond disc. ...  ...-... 12116 21,188 
Surplus .. ...$ 14,671 $ 38,251 $ 86,100 
Prev. surp. .. 492,189 760,149 674,048 
Total .. ..... $ 506,861 $ 763,400 $ 760,149 
Written off ..  ....... 279.917 . a oat 
Balance .. .. $ 506,861 $ 492,189 $ 760,149 
Extra exp. .. 183,001 + sini ain bopesbe 
Balance .. .. $ 423,859 $ 492,180 $ 760,149 
To dep. res. .. 423,859 assusee Bawende 
P. & L. bal... $ ....... $ 492,189 $ 700,149 


*Extraordinary repairs and expenses, 1923. 

tDepreciation and adjustments applicable 
prior to January, 1923. 

tExtraordinary repairs and expenses appli- 
cable prior to January, 1924. 

Not treating the account payable due 
Quebec Power Company as a current lia- 
bility, the working capital position of the 
compahy has improved to the extent of 
about $38,000 to $140,996. 

Total assets are up nearly a million at 
$26,562,211. The most notable change in 
the balance sheet is to be found in the 

roperty and plant item, 

»125,114 from $2,414,509. 
in other companies are down to $12,816,- 
578 from $15,313,378. Advances to sub- 
sidiaries are up. to $2,364,919 from $1,- 


773,894. 
To Readjust Capital 


Among the liabilities the outstanding 
changes come with the appearance of $1,- 
300,000 of the new 7 per cent. bonds and 
the creation of a $935,378 reserve for de- 
preciation. 

In his remarks to shareholders Julian 
C. Smith, president of the company, says, 


in part: 

_ Substantial adjustments in the capital- 
ization of the company are required, and 
these your directors have under consid- 
eration. In the meantime, the balance 
of surplus account amounting to $423,859 
has been transferred to depreciation re- 
serve. 


Brazilian Situation Over 
Power Shortage is Serious 


_Severe drought in the Sao Paulo sec- 
tion of Brazil has played havoc with the 
earnings of Brazilian Traction subsid- 
iaries operating in that field and is re- 
flected in the. gross and net earning fig- 
ures of the parent company. Lack of 
rainfall has seriously! curtailed water 
power production and necessitated devel- 
opment by steam auxiliaries. February 
figures show a decline of $6,825 as com- 
pared with the poor showing of the 
same month the year previous and the 
huge decline of $287,835 from the first 
month this year. At the same time use 


Prec. Letters Produce Greater 
Results Than Anything Short of Per- 


sonal Contract. 


The PYLE Process has at 


last made it possible to produce, in quantity, 
letters which are indistinguishable from those individually 


typewritten, 


Hitherto this has only been possible at almost prohibitive 
cost; but with the PYLE Process perfect letters are with- 
in the reach of the practical executive who is faced with 
the problem of creating and maintaining continuous vital 
contact with customers and prospects. 


Specimens of work and full particulars of this process will 


be furnished on request. 


SMITH-BEDDOE LIMITED 


(Canadian Representatives) 
319 ST. JAMES STREET 
MONTREAL 
Tel. Main 3669 


S ciumpnomee ae 


@ANADA 


PERMANENT TRUST @ 


Head Office: 
CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING, TORONTO 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Acts as 
Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Registrar and 
Transfer Agent, and in all Trust or Agency Capacities 


DIRECTORS: 
W. G. GOODERHAM, President 
E. R. C. CLARKSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE H. SMITH, General Manager 


Col. A. E. GOODERHAM 


WILLIAM MULOCK, K.C. 


F. GORDON OSLER 
WILLIAM STONE 


GEORGE W. ALLAN, K.C., Winnipeg, Man. 
4. B. CAMPBELL, W.S., Edinburgh, Scotland 
NORMAN MACKENZIE, K.C., Regina, Sask. 


Ontario Branch: 
CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING, TORONTO ST., TORONTO 
Manager: A. E. HESSIN 


“Long Distance Made Big 
Profits for Our Clients” . 


*‘Last week we heard some interesting news 
about a stock many of our clients were in- 


terested. in. 


We telephoned all our city. | 


clients and put long distance messages 
through to a dozen or so out of town., We © 
got direct buying orders in nearly every case 
and by quick use of the long distance service 
made a great deal of money for our clients.” 


—from a Toronto Stockbroker. 


The Telephone costs a family 
less than 2% of its annual outlay. 


- 


FRANK KENNEDY 


of steam power ran costs up to $46,955 
over Feb., 1924, net earnings standing 
at $1,284,342, a decline of $40,130. The 
two months combined show 1924 figures 
bettered by $372,834 gross or $108,293 
net. Latest advices from Brazil are that 
the industrial situation is quite serious 
owing to the water power situation. 


Thick or Thin 
Always Trim 


ORFIELD Loose Leaf Books are flexible. 
They can be just as thin or as thick as re- 


quired for your needs. 


But whether containing one page or 750, each is 
gripped securely at the binding edge. And the 
covers adjust themselves uniformly to the number 
of sheets contained, always the same thickness all 


stacks. 


over. None of the sagging or bulging common to 
old-style books with backs of fixed thickness. 


Bound with flexible thongs. No posts or metal 
parts to scratch the desk. Opens absolutely flat. 


Outwears any other book made. 


Sizes to meet your needs—in stock for immediate 
delivery—as low as $3.00. May we show you 
the many advantages of this famous British 


product? 


The manufacturers supply Norfield direct to 
users only, not through stationers. 


MORLAND & IMPEY (Canada) Limited 


70 Bond Street, Toronto 


Home Office and Works: 
Northfield, Birmingham, England 
Branches all over the world. 


Manager 


LONDON TALKS OF GAS BUSINESS 
The franchise of the City Gas Co., 
a has two years more to run. A 
Pp sal is now put forth that the Ci 
of London go into the coking Sasheaan 
and establish a plant at Port Stanley 
and sell gas in London after the ex- 
clusive franchise of the company ends. 


Full or empty the Norfield 
holds each page firmly. Open 
or shut, lies flat all over. 

No posts to damage books 
or desk, or prevent neat 


LOOSE} 
LEAF 
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Mines for the Investor 


Had Bige DOME HAS ORE FOR 
2 YEARS’ DIVIDENDS 


in 1923 
VANCOUVER.—Britannia Mine was in The depressed market of Dome 
continuous operation last year for the| and 1924 was bemed “oo text — 
first time since 1919. Production was the| was going on aga ee ee n copies? 
la in its history. Ore mined and In the past year this has been smoo 


al meeting this week was 
milled aggregated 844,000 tone, peoweene ae the oeeek is water than ever 


savek “and” 2606588 ounces of copper. guessing. gol ne ~—— : set _ 

New ore bodies have been discovered wes ems to be the logical ex- 

of the Bluff mineral sme, ond. Sheee ore ee Td ce weakness in the shares. 

now being opened up by extens th of | He said that sellers were betting that 

three levels, giving a vertical on of | they didn’t have a good mine and buyers 
t 


News of the 


—<——_—_———————— 
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MORGAN U. KEMERER 


MEMBER STANDARD STOCK 
MINING EXCHANGE 





AVAILABLE SUPPLY | 
OF SILVER STOCKS 
SAID TO BE SMALL 


Several Showed Upward 
Tendency on Light 
Buying During the 
Week 


BANKER TE 
OPPORTU 
PACIE 
Interesting Adc 


ager of Con 
Vanco 


Taking advantage 


Britannia Had Biggest 
Year in Mines History 


From Our Own Correspondent 


29 MELINDA STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


The pee ones ia —_ forth more 
wonderful possibilities than have ev 
wae eo oe 
3 are the cream of the dig. 
Write for particulars. 


UNITED GAMBLE HOLDINGS Ltd. 
101 Areade Bidg., Ottawa, Can. Ay 
Branch: Mount Reyal Hotel, Montreal. 





A Source of Reliable 


in} ; 800 feet of new stoping ground. Down-| were betting that they did. From state- 

Mining Info rmation There has been some underlying | ward extension of the ore shoots is to be| ments aoa at the sigetiane there are MOWAT - ier riy —_ 

Market Despatch strength to the mining market dur-| investigated this year. substantial arguments on both sides. Mr. “ ee RAY ra aie alle 
“tn the inverests of thoee whe desire te Hee creed alee hee hee te wens tinttnd' to te TisaAT te of hid | sien Atak Gk aenattons serces || g Ee and commerce, Gran 

ma 0 ’ whe said, at con e ; ‘ 
couse goournto and timely information on the - bens seaeeieg OF stock oe seseam 1,529,208 tons are broken down in the certain te any mine but they are less » aad sents ager of the Canadia 
North Country. prices. Quite a few stocks bettered | stopes ready to draw off and send to the| certain in Dome than in any large gold Direct ga? New York. ontreat merce at Vancouve 
This authoritative Bulletin will assist in a better under- their position during the week. These| ™ill- These reserves average 2.1 per} mine in the world. At the present time Ground Floor, Union Bank Bldg, dressed the member 
standing of underlying conditions, and also in antici- adv — were sm it is true, but cent. copper. they were going through a lean period Ottawa trade bureau of the | 
pating market vemen Sent oe 7 e, If market conditions are favorable, Bri-| at the mine and later he spoke of a of Trade ex: “Fore 

oor a overshadowed the evidence of weak-| tannia is in a position to put out 3,000,-| “pessimistic period” evidently referring ” The 

no anking. addr 


ness displayed by a few issues. It is 000 pounds of copper monthly, but at] to the position of the stock. He did 
to be noted that most of the strength aaesent the output is only about two| %4y positively that the dividend was ro 
is in silver issues and one student of| thirds capacity. Cost of production is| sured for another two years but said: 
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any activity that is to be ted | for depreciation, depletion and bond pro- the dividend fairly safe for a couple of 
never have gone on a $2 dividend basis, 
general public is not in the market 
Annual Report Shows It and| >#tren of ore to-morrow. 
new strength during the fortunate for us tha! 


the market expresses the opinion that| under 12 cents a pound after allowing “There is enough ore in sight to make 
” Fut dividend t me 
ed the bg few — must =— vision. from ore which is et to. be found. There 
rom such shares. He expects a rather 8 a growing opinion that Dome s 
dull market, because, as he says, the MINING CORP. OUTLOOK b 

but should have built up a strong finan- 
and is sho no inclination at pres- Is MUCH BRIGHTER cial position first, as it has always been 
ent to go in. R McKinley ~ a precarious operation, in ore to-day, 
ragh, Mining Corporation and Castle > 
showed Lorrain Trout Lake Are | ,.u F. Dabuncter sonertclon eshte For practical assistance 
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week. It is stated that there has been in Good Positio th t position of the mine, On ectur biggest for .de 

The current issue of “The Mining another small vein cut on La Rose at pron en two sides of the sediments, north and to the manuf er, dhould, therefore, ‘pe: 

N ~ tai inf ti n stocks 880 feet. McKinley news has been en- Mining Corporation and Lorrain Trout south, commercial ore has been found and business man in tion to _ 

hich Se teh in me ation, 0 ket. couraging. Mining wk ne many | Lake companies size up fairly well from - oe Woleek” and; Wtiatone ane the testing, inspection | uirements r 
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coming annual meeting while the re- 

demption of Castle’s preferred shares 

focused attention on this issue. | 
In the larger Solk proteome there 


decidedly more-hopeful than on the oc- 
casion of the last report. There is some 
disappointment that nothing was said as 
o ore reserves, bit this question and 


there is 270 feet of $10 and $12 ore 
which in one stope has opened out for a 
width of 50 feet. Between the eighth 
and ninth levels, they have opened up 








and use of all materials, 


Milton Hersey Company 
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F . G. were si of ess. Dome is| that of dividends can well be discussed e oo v4 e. at o- oe See personal 
s: ae: Standard _— apicor a ~~ ne Soe, ot One * the annual meeting, and undoubtedly/btension cut a third body. He Industrial Chemists and Engineers 0, = 
, was a quarter weaker while Hollinger | ..Mining Corp. Cobalt production was|¢xPressed the opinion | that the hole Ww: which 
hangs around $13.90 awaiting some | 851-280 ounces and from South Lorrain | ¢n0mne™l aie OP golto ore. He told r son 
gs th g ti 521,878 ounces, or a total of 1,378,158 | 0)" me 1d th h * info . - the goodwill 
announcement of the power negoti-| ounces. The properties at Cobalt dis- no oe Id 1 that his opinion the t - = 
ations and the annual meeting. Vi-| closed several new bodies of good mill-| ‘ey wou 4 nave oo ant anaes th ” h create, 
nd was two cents better while Lake| ing ore. In South Lorrain it was only ie = 3 ae e ecures rough relation 
sols Write us for information on ore, Wright Hargreaves and Teck| in December that high-grade ore of im-| W!ch. the caring solutions, tha seller, which is ; 
We any of the mines in Hu as righ portance was discovered, when opera- deposited the values in the sediments : 
In Mining Stocks Ne Kirkla: tions on the Watson vein opened up a|°#™¢ Up before they will be able to with Ja 
rthern Ontario. rich ore body. loration work on this | Judge much of the possibilities of an- the 1 
sponded to the report that the main] fing which h i other mine underneath the sediments. 
JORDAN PHONES ‘ as been continuous since connec 
break of Kirkland Lake camp has| its discovery, has not yet reached the Mr. DePencier stated that developments Whe: 
AND A E Osl & C MAIN been cut while its running mate,| limits of the shoot, but has already| i" Dome Extension to date have been 
MELINDA . er 0. Beaver, was off four nts to 25%.| proved it to be one of great value aa eee: Ore which they had continue on same 
Se ena Capital, two Snpeiiene: traced up to within 20 feet of the bound- great length time 
TORONTO silver prospects, were both off to new| From the financial point of view the| #f¥ and which influenced them in clos. < Sigg 3S manufa 
’ report shows net profits of $67,428. The| \n& the Dome Extension option was not Consult sas to any oe and can be depended 
ESTABLISHED 1886 low levels. Keora has held steady be-| total value of production was $887,047, | found. They have encountered some good her own labor market 
tween 13 and 14. It is expected that/ which with other income made gross|°T¢ of late, however, and he expressed HOMER L. GIBSON & CO other is har 
Se cmpany il make t ohpen| fren gi” Wate, feel enon Set eth Mey aft | Bank of Hamiion Bie, _ . 
; eee profits of “od7,467. "to this wen odded get it. The 14th level crosscut has been Toronto any le 
' — abeteek: chdhnnae end ieeth “| Fun well out to allow for drilling which of f 
Ready f T ge profit on invest 
re ' eady for Sinking on Two ment of $26,477, making a total of $273,-| Wi! prospect under the sediments. SPECIALISTS IN CANADIAN MINES. ever. meats 
; 6 Important Properties/ 945. Administration expenses, taxes, ucts, we can look for : 
R Gold Pan Syndicat or tics sheet showed total sats of P4260-| How an Observer Si IE 
ouyn 0 an yn a e Anglo-Canadian Explorers have ma- gnee sheet enewes St assets of $8,399,- nee . tries, her are 
Limited chinery now on the way in to Oro Grande | ga9’ As -  Habi Paap were $949,- Up the Dome Meeting better scale of a 
property, Central Manitoba. Plans are| 749° ao en a —— > $79,- tural areas being ve1 
Capital 1,500,000 to sink 200 ft. and do 2,000 ft. of lateral | ¢979 141 me OP was! No one who attended the Dome meeting L 7 ISBELL & Co. cannot possibly produ 
Pp = $1,500, work this summer. A diamond drill is on "Lorrain Trout Lake could miss one impression—that of per- Limited iments. She will, the 
Par Value of Shares oe $1.00 the property, and eleven holes have been Lorrain Trout Lake *6 the fect frankness. One of the la dining ; 0 th eo: 
put down, and from all reports the repo ‘ws Pro-| rooms in Canada, The Pompeian Room, Stocks as ; 
values which have focused the attention | Srinsing the fret fo eta ie OF ee: | King Edward Hotel, had been secured for Mining | retite silk, oo 
of large capital on this property are still| the sum of $17,254 is applied to or the meeting. Throughout the entire pro- Authentic information gladly pradietions | 
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Holding 1 acres in Rouyn and Dufresnoy Townships in 
Seeman Province with several highly mineralized veins assaying 
high percentage in gold, copper and nickel. 


Directors 


being found. The width of the vein, after 
firm, and if 


shifting, is still “ee . — 
‘ound at depth, 


present indications are 


this property should become one of the| $54 


world’s rip ag of gold. 

W. A. D. Syndicate has already full 
equipment for i ae on the Kit- 
chener property. ey will sink a shaft 
and do diamond drilling. H. Sparks, Hur- 


administration expenses. A further item 
of $468 is written off the plant; $6,000 
set aside for taxes, and the balance of 
88 is carried to the balance sl.cet. 
he balance sheet discloses total as- 
sets of $1,576,076, made up of cash, $72,- 
645, ore in hand $78,583; bonds, $70, 536; 
interest, $100; plant, oat and mining 


ghts, Amo b 
included the following abilities are 


cedure the door was open. Not only share- 
holders and newspaper men, but the min- 
ing profession at large and any interested 
person to be welcome. Evidently 
there was nothing to hide. 

But while the directors and mana 
ment were ready to tell all, there was in- 
ability to get the story across. Mr. de 
Pencier knows that mine—its problems 
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onian Belt Engineer, and F. L. Smith, To- tems: Sund W ici 
WILLIAM A. TAYLO 3. 8. MOIR, nopah Engineer, have gone into Rice Lake | creditors, $15,088; tax reserve, $6,000; | out crit for the sharehelders all that is e Solicit ee ee 
area profit and loss balance, $54,9 ii 2B nde wane a mith the adv 
Merchant, New Merchant, Arn . capital stock, $1,500,000. The com possible, but the shareholders won’t get likely 
First Vice- REDEEM REFERRED paid a five per cent. dividend in ice out of him as » story of develop- continue - 
HARRY TOTTEN, G. A. AINSLEY, It {ficial F tated to THE FI ‘| ments and possibilities CS might get 
Contractor, Renfrew, Manufacturer, Perth, ee ee oe eo P Harker out of a poorer man. Indeed, there was sais a 
Vice- + ° NANCIAL POST that practically all the) Harker Gold mines, Lightning Ri apparent at this meeting the same lack 
Second Presiden’ cheques in payment for Castle’s $200,-| is putting in equipment to . 1.006 of ability to get the story of the busi- China offers the t 
Cc. B. STEVENSON, 000 preferred redemption were in the| fect The shaft is now aaa a t 300 | BOSS ecross to the shareholders, that is undeveloped field, 
Miner, New Liskeard, General Manager and hands of the shareholders. With these! foot with levels at 126 and 260 feet evident at many other general meetings. |] KTRDTLY & SMITH tory and teeming 
eet. The 
Secretary-Treasurer cheques went a half year’s interest mak-| next level will be 375 fect. The President—Bache—has the gift of |] « ~- the m 
fel souks taketatee thbdibe tins pak eal Kirkland Gold vienalianssen. - few evntenens at the Members Standard Stock oe 
’ close of the meeting were perhaps as vivi Exchange, 
since that the $53,000 debt to Trethewey aoe ee —— Gold — ee ae a picture of mining as could be given— Canadian Pacific Bldg. ~ th 
was paid off. This makes $274,000 paid | rane ney ae onne oa ear an he 1600. | 224.88 clear a statement of the present - h to s 
MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS in less than a year. The mine is now pro-| $°™P On Ae gee elena yr Bay the 1600-| position of Dome. Toronto, Can. tr 
WEEK'ENDING APRIL"14 ducing about $80,000 monthly, or $960-| Wier cut values are iow, |" “| In the free, good-tempered discussion inter 
mp fap . 000 yearly, while ore reserves are a couple plies ct op hres ah, which took place, questions were asked aw 
Div. Yield High™* Low Close Close Sales of years ahead of the mill. As the old Everett which were perhaps impossible to an- is : 
Rate April 14 for wk. for wk. April 14 April? forweek High Low | Trethewey shareholders got Castle stock; Plans to re-open Everett mines, Gow-| swer. They were of the kind—“If some- to th 
ena en et ne ee eee ee te Lt hein ae te at 10 cents, the outlook is that those| ganda, have been made. Louis D. Hun-| thing happens, will something else hap- Ne 
mapacpe ets 4=t2 * who held on will soon begin to collect| toon, geologist, hes been retained to| pen?”—tricky, although not intentionally Koontz, Hickey & Co. y yr 
Big mo nCokgrce. « 36 substantial profits in dividends. map out the plan of operation which is|so. Mr. de Pencier would not be drawn if we take 
‘8 GRE ORD eRe 4 a expected to start with diamond drilling.| into giving a direct answer, the ques- MINING SECURITIES under 
Pac ebae eth see ; DAVIDSON DISPUTE SETTLED The company has finances. tions themselves were not direct. But he Bought - Sold - Quoted . An instance 
neiieoee.. 45 Porcupine Davidson-Davidson Consoli- Nipissing did use the questions as a starting point nished the figures 
ad apes sade 26 dated interests have reached an agree-| Nipissing’s production for the first] for discussions om the position of the We would be glad to furnish exports lor the past y 
a calod set Peon ment which, if acceptable, com- | three months of the year is estimated at| mine—how the search for more regular tnfeumnanhain the securities wi the alr 


i 
Fighting which has be 
the centre and south, 
with those of previo 
some time past an inc 


ve teeees panies will end the litigation now pend- | $347,372 silver, $18,514 cobalt. The new| Te bodies has been carried on—how the 
shaft in the diabase-conglomerate area.| Probing has gone on in Dome Extension. 
started in December has cut the lower| Had he brought some charts, some illus-- 
diabase- sill at 177-ft. There is 168-ft.| tration of some cross-section, he could 


of sediments to be explored. have illustrated and made clear his re- 


of any mining company, upon 
request. 


Adel. 6200-6400 


ing. Shareholders’ meetings have been 
called to pass upon the proposals. By 
the deal Davidson Consolidated cancels 
Porcupine Davidson’s debt: of $550,000 
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Rd ipesesicess .60 2. . and takes back the property in. Porcu- marks. There before him was a body of : of jung ese hav 
sete tex g | Pine. Y Teck-Heghes men interested in the mine because of their Royal Bank Bldg. TORONTO to and the Ur 
73 4 eneepesseeenep mann Teck-Hughes has not decided as yet investment, interested also wite evi- their aocatt and 
Bee eae 87 83 4 TAKES UP CONSULTING WORK oe co one “a — A — dently, because it is a big sdecaninn But is be felt on the g 
eet ewneeee ° . : 
; 06 Le s %| Jack Rogers, who has been chief en- om at ani oe tie the ‘eisai of Mr. de Pencier talked to them as one Min- lives of the people. 


gineer for Anglo-Canadian Explorers, 
Taylor’s Canadian Agents, is going in 
for private consulting work after many 
years spent in the field, ten of which 
was for International Nickel. He will 


ing Engineer to another—indeed as one 
Mining Engineer to another who thor- 
oughly knows the property. 

Mr. Bache has the flair for making 
people see things as he sees them. His 


combat popular prejud 
theless, the nationai 
gi ng and will lea 

“= her standard 
i 4 more freedom of 


the new shaft or whether the 494,856 
shares in the treasury will be disposed 
of to foot the bill. Payment out of 
earnings means a longer wait for share- 
holders for dividends. 
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pe a: 1725 16. 18 act in a consulting capacity for the frankness may shock some, but he would other peoples th 
bps tereseenes 5500 Taylor Co Onenationss PE cane FOS failed to| eave none in doubt. “People are wrong,” A . a wong: as Chi, 
toa cna 47300 “ tal we he said, in effect, “in comparing in their dees control of a ‘ 
KEELEY reveal a commercial ore body where the! minds Dome with Hollinger and McIntyre. highly present, been larg 
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an firms, and in tha 
Feult. Great Britain = 
the lion’s share of | 
present. The latter « 
raw material from t 
lines and ships it ba: 
tured form. She enjo 
vantage of contiguit; 
not for the racial a 
at present exists be 
pomete. win se 
larger share of China’ 
Canada’s exports con: 
lumber, salt fish, anc 
extent, flour, and as, 
China is able to suppl: 
requirements, can onl 
in-the shape of manu 
in which we must fac« 
tion. 
. China’s Currency 
One thing which is | 
China, and the lack | 
at hindrance to tr 
‘orm currency. As 
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recent find of high grade was made on 
the Provincial. A 100-ft. crosscut is be- 
ing run south to explore that section 
while a 40-ft. shaft in an unexplored 
section of the property is to be carried 
down to 100-ft. and exploratory work 
done in an effort to find ore. 


What is the matter with Keeley? This 
question was put to a close market stu- 
dent recently. His opinion is that cer- 
tain interests holding large blocks of 
stock which cost them 10 and 15 cents, 
are liquidating some of their holdings. 
They have a profit that would take 
them a long time to realize via divi- 
dends. They are taking some of this $1 
Pret visooa, Koping oS eanaee One the first three months, 1924, The figures 
another substantial profit. The life of| >Y months: 
any silver mine, it was pointed out, is 1925 1924 
precarious and short. The possibilities «+ «+ $ 356,084 $ 326,420 
for Vipond loom large. Undoubtedly pape 


these holders — getting — pend 
out and at a good profit, while still re- eas Sree 
taining substantial holdings, but there $1,052,863 $1,031,364) those who are buying are on the right 
is also a sort of fallacy to their reason- Lorrain Consolidated side of the bet because I am holding on to 
ing when it is realized that they are| The high grade vein which Lorrain| all of my shares.” 
getting up to 240 per cent. on their in-| Consolidated cut a few weeks a at| Rather difficult to imagine anything 
vestment from Keeley with good pros-| 114-ft., now shows high grade for a/|franker—more suggestive of the hazards 
pects that this disbursement is certain] depth of 25-ft. and a length of 45 feet,| there are in mining, and particularly in 
for some considerable time. where drifting is under way at a sub-| Dome. The shareholders who attended may 
level 84 feet below the 100 foot. The| have been disturbed at the refusal of of- 
first twelve feet of drifting shows high| ficials to give definite assurances, but 
grade over a width of from four to five| underneath the almost blunt statement 
inches running better than 2,000 ounces| of inability to prove grounds for the hope 
to the ton. The balance of the 4 feet| that is in the officials, there was very 
of vein matter now opened up shows) evidently indication of this hope that 


All mining is uncertain, but 
ticularly uncertain. It is a mine of ir- 
regular formations. We hope to find the 
regular formation that Hollinger and Mc- 
Intyre enjoy, but we have not yet done so, 
and I don’t know how long it will take us 
to do so. I am often asked if it is wise to 

How should I know? 
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Those who are buying are betting that 
Dome is a better mine than it now seems. 
The future will tell which is right. All 
we know is that we have enough ore in 
sight to make the present dividend fairly 
certain for at least two years. Then we 
have our cash reserve. I of course hope 
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pirenere oR eentee eels See | Seek ke SE | SE SR Copper. cicc ee 18% 18% 18% an average width of six inches of ore| Dome will work through its present per- | 153 University Avenue. ti th 
DN eee ee) Bhat < Be | MABE “sesees as 8.00 8.00 8.00 | running better than 1,000 ounces to the| plexities and continue to earn money circulation rous 
G 7.46 7.10 1.00 ton, — for its shareholders for years to come. 
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BANKER TELLS OF 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
PACIFIC TRADE 


Interesting Address by Man- 
ager of Commerce at 
Vancouver 


Taking advantage of one of those 

y available to 
bank managers to spread ge 
of matters affecting finance, trade 
and commerce, Grange V. Holt, man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce at Vancouver, recently ad- 
dressed the members of the foreign 
trade bureau of the Vancouver Board 
-of Trade on “Foreign Trade and 
Banking.” The address, comet | to 
the Vancouver Province, was full of 
interest to all those engaged in the 


tm and ¢é business. In the 
Following arti 
trade 








Mr. — aoe oa 
opportunities in markets o 
the Pacific; his views should have a 


general interest to the banking and 
‘al 


community.—J.W.T. 


Our principal markets on this 


- coast, both now and in the future, lie 


undoubtedly on the Pacific, and it is 
fortunate for us that they offer the 
biggest field for development. We 
should, therefore, pay special atten- 
tion to acquiring knowledge of the 
requirements and resources of the 
countries bordering on it, with a 
view of extending our trade relations 
in every possible way. 

Every merchant or broker 
new markets should make a point o 
visiting them personally, and if he is 
unable to do so, send his best man 
for the purpose. It involves consid- 
erable —— which may not come 
back to him for ‘some time, but it 
means the goodwill of the business 
he hopes to create, and establishes 
the personal relation between buyer 
and seller, which is all-important in 
such matters. 

Our trade with Japan has grown 
greatly during the last few years, 

rticularly,in connection with lum- 

shipments. Whether this will 
continue on the same scale for any 
great length of time is hard to say, 
as Japan is a manufacturing country 
and can be depended on to protect 
her own labor markets, while, on the 
other hand, it is hardly likely that 
we shall continue to permit the ex- 
port of logs on any large scale, 

In the matter of foodstuffs, how- 
ever, such as meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, we can look for material expan- 
a. had is von case in nae cout 

es, people are manding a 
better scale of living and her agricc!- 
tural areas being very limi 


» she 
cannot 


possibly produce her require- 
. She will, therefore, have to 
to the Pacific coast of America 

1y these, send- 
ing in return silk, oil, oceans, nuts and 
similar productions which she will 
have for export. 

Her currency is on a gold basis, 
and ordinarily subject to only slight 
fluctuations. ing, however, to tae 
heavy a of imports over cx- 
ports resulting from the earthquake, 
the yen for a_ time been at a 

eavy and while this no 
doubt has proved a naturel remed 
for rectifying the adverse trade - 
ance, it is not likely thai it will be 
allowed to continue for any length of 


time. 
Possibilities of China 

China offers the biggest potenti- 
ally undeveloped field, with her large 
territory and teeming population, but 
her people are the most conservative 
in the world, belong to different 
races very. loosely knit together, and 
have not, up to the present, been 
fortunate enough to secure a govern- 
ment sufficiently strong to bring 
about unity of interests. Trade, in 
consequence, is of slow growth and 
largely confined to the population of 
the treaty ports. Nevertheless, they 
are making steady progress, remark- 
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too small in value to be used as a 
Sp a 
y come into contact wit 

the Mexican dollar, but the numer- 
ous conyersions and internal taxes 
which the goods have to bear before 
they reach the consumer in the in- 
or, afford the Chinese merchant 
and provincial governments unlimited 
opportunity for “squeeze,” and great- 
ly add to the cost and reduce the pub- 
} buying wer, Our trade with 
the East Indies and other islands of 
the Pacific, seems to be making only 
slow , and with India we do 
pract cally nothing on the export 
side. While Great Britain has by 
right the ter part of this trade, 


there should be opportunities for us| which the 


to establish a foothold in certain 
commodities, but, spanceney it has 
hitherto been considered too remote 
for exploitation. 

In the matter of imports from 
these various countries, we are at 
grave disadvantage in view of our 
small home markets, and, as a result, 
we buy largely from the middleman 
in the United States and Great 
Britain, paying, of course, tribute in 
the process. le this, no doubt, is 
unavoidable in many cases, it could, 

think, be overcome in others, and 
should at least be given a trial, as it 
naturally has a bad effect on the 
growth of our exports. 


Australia and New Zealand 


With Australia and New Zealand, \ 


we are on firmer ground and with 
the advantage of racial sentiment in 
our favor, and a common interest, 
should make more pro s in the 
future than we have in the past. We 
have had for many years a prefer- 
ential tariff with New Zealand, which 
has worked, I think, to mutual ad- 
vantage, and we are about to enter 
into a limited one with Australia, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be 
subject to enlargement as time goes 
on, This treaty is particularly favor- 
able to this province, providing as it 
does advantageous exports, news- 
— and canned salmon. We should 
ike to have seen lumber included, 
but this the Australian government 
eannot see their way to grant at 
present, and we must, therefore, be 
thankful for what we have got, 
especially as we can, unfortunately, 
only reciprocate to a limited extent. 


LLOYD'S BANK REPORT 

LONDON.—After payment of salaries, 
pensions, staff bonuses and allowances, 
other cha expenses, and the an- 
nual contribution to the Provident and 
Insurance Fund, and making full pro- 
vision for rebate, income tax, corpor- 
ation profits bad debts and contin- 
gencies, the profit of Lloyd’s Bank for 
1924 was £2,468,934:14:9. To this has 
to be added £503,923:0:5 brought for- 
ward a ae year, making a 
total o 215:2. 

Out of this total, an interim divi- 
dend of 1s. 8d. per share, being at the 
rate of 162-8 per cent. per annum, and 
amounting, less income tax, to ~ 
253:8:2 was paid for the half-year ended 
June 30 last, £250,000 has been placed 
to bank premises account, 
the staff superannuation fund, and 
£100,000 to the staff widows and orph- 
ans’ fund. 

This leaves a balance of £1,444,604:7:0 
out of which the directors recommend 
the payment of a dividend for the past 
half-year at the same rate, amounting, 
less income tax, to £928,253:8:2, leav- 
ing £516,350:18:10 to be carried forward 
to the profit and loss account of the 
current year. 
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Opening of First Bank 
Shows Rouyn’s Activity 

MONTREAL.—A bra of La Banque 
Canadienne Nationale is to be opened in 
Rouyn City this spring. Safes and other 
equipment for the new branch of the 
bank were brought in over the winter 
roads, and the next week or two will 
mark the opening of this, the first bank 
in the Northern Quebec mine fields. 

Some indication of the business and the 
influx of men which is expected in this 
portion of the northern coun 
year may be judged from the enhanced 


prices which town lots in Rouyn are 
bringing in. It has been said that the 
premises the new bank will oc- 


which 
cupy cost for both land and building 
about $1,200. It is rumored that the rent 
bank will pay the owner is 
$75 a month and that they hold also an 
option on the building for $3,500. 


Resumption of the Gold 
Standard Anticipated 
NEW YORK.—An officer in charge of 
a local office of one of the large banks 
of one of the British dominions told a 
Parag mageaee of the American 
a was generally e 
budget of the British 
of the Exch r to Parliament 





month will t in an announcement of | j 


the resumption of gold pa: ts. 
inions have been free! 7 ressed 
in foreign banking circles that the Do- 
minion of South Africa would precede the 
mother country in her return to par, but, 
if parity is established in London now, 
that dominion will follow rather than 


Staff Gossip 


W. R. Henderson, manager of the local 
branch of the Bank of Montreal has been 
transferred to the inspection staff. He is 
succeeded by D. R. Mackay, who comes 
from Munson—Recorder, Raymond. 


T. O. Goldsmith, formerly of Forest, 
lately manager of a Toronto Standard 
Bank branch, has been transferred to 
Brantford.—The Standard, Forest. 


Mr. W. R. Belt, of Oshawa, has taken 
up his duties as manager of the Standard 
Bank here. . . Connell left for 
Toronto.—The Echo, Mindon. 

7. 

After an illness, extending over a period 
of three months, the death occurred re- 
cently of Frank E. Dench, local manager 
of the bank of Commerce. Heart disease 
was the cause. 

The late Mr. Dench came to Kingston 
about three years ago from Toronto. He 
entered the service of the bank when six- 
teen years of age, at his home town, Wind- 
sor, Ont. He was first moved to New 
York, where he remained for a number of 

ears. From New York he was sent. to 

ew Orleans in 1899, to open a branch, 
but returned to New York and remained 
there for some years. He also was sta- 
tionéd at Victoria, B. C., Hamilton, Char- 
lottetown and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
—British Whig, Kingston. 


BANK OF MONTREAL CHANGES 
The Bank of Montreal announces the 
appointment of Jackson Dodds, super- 
intendent of Manitoba branches, to be 
second agent of the New York agency, 
the vacancy caused by the deat 
of the late fred G. . John 
McEachern will succeed Mr. Dodds at 
Winnipeg. 


BANK QUITS; BANDITS HAVE SAFE 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind. — The State 
Bank of Hazel Dell, IIL, has discontinued 
business, stockholders announced, as the 
bank was no longer able to make money, 
because last December bank robbers car- 
ried the safe away. 














Big Increase in Foreign Deposits 
in February Bank Statement 





An increase of nearly $62,000,000 in 
deposits outside of Canada was the in- 
teresting feature of the February state- 
ment of the chartered banks. Savings in 
Canada increased over $11,000,000, but 
demand deposits declined nearly $20,- 
000,000. However, the total increase in 
available dep sits meant larger funds 
for investment especially as curren 
loans declined by more than $2,000,000.. 


Investments in government securities 
increased more than $20,000,000 and de- 
posits in foreign banks by over $21,- 
000,000. Loans abroad were higher by 
more than $19,000,000 and call loans 
abroad by over $7,000,000. Increases 
were also made in investments in pub- 
lic, railway and municipal securities. 


t Following are comparative figures show- 


ing changes for the month and year: 


BANK STATEMENT FOR MONTH OF FEBRUARY 


Immediately Availabl 


ie Liquid Resources 


ASSETS 


HE FINANCIA 
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EATON’S GOT JUMP 
ON SEARS BUYING 
MONTREAL STORE 


(Continued from page 1) 
enables families to buy furniture on 
the instalment plan, is being dropped. 
Eaton policies will be adopted in an- 
other respect, closing the store at 5.30 
instead of 6 as at present. 

All these changes, running contrary 
to local tradition, seem to indicate 
that Eaton’s will hoe their own row 
locally and as they are likely to be 
the dominant Montreal merchandisin 
organization their independence 0 
attitude has some justification. 

To Enlarge Store 

The biggest change will be in the 
enlargement of the store property. 
Before the store was taken over, 
there were surveyors’ marks chipped 
out on the sidewalks of St. ‘Cather- 
ines Street to show where the new 
store building would jut out from the 
present bui ren 

_On the question of pene exten- 
sion, R, Y. Eaton said: 

“In regard to property extension, our 
first step in this respect will be the add- 
ing of two stories on that part of the 
new section of the store now only three 
stories, bringing it up to the five stor- 
ies of the major part of the new build- 
ng. Work on the addition of these two 
stories will be started simultaneously 
with the opening of our store. Con- 
struction of these two stories will take 
ten weeks to complete, 

“The next step to be taken for in- 
creased space and facilities will be an 
extension to the north of the store. 
Plans for this have already been pre- 
fares. It will be approximately 100 b 

20 feet, and five stories high, to equ 
the present building. We e to have 
this addition completed by the fall. 

“It is in the autumn that our heaviest 
business comes, and we shall need every 
foot of space available at that time to 
take care of the business. 

“If we decide to make any further 
extensions, the logical place will be 
with the old building at the front of the 
store. The foundations of the new 
building, while now holding five and 
three stories respectively, have been 
made for a ten story building. The 
foundations of the old building, how- 
ever, were made only for the three stor- 
ies now built. Before erecting a big r 
building there we would have to build-a 
new foundation.” 


Mr. Eaton did not say how far the 
company might go in extension work. 
He expressed the opinion that the 
logical sequence of the extensions 
would be to make the whole store uni- 
formly five stories. Then if business 
demanded, extra stories could be 
added accordingly. 

Mr. J. E. Dodds, the new general 


manager of the store, is a life-long | S 


member of the Eaton organization, 
learning the business from early man- 
hood, starting in Toronto. He was 
placed in charge of the Paris buying 
office of the company in 1901. When 
the New York buying office was 
med in 1910 r. Dodds 
charge. In 1918, he was given charge 
of all buying offices of company, 
ocated in Lo: 


which are ]} 
M Leicester, Be 


York and ” Montreal, ——- ’ 
York un 


ters in Paris. Mr. Dodds arrived in 
ot saya on Saturday, coming direct 
rom 5 

Four floors of the Caron Building 
are now rented by the T. Eaton Co., 
Ltd. One floor will be used for buy- 
ing purposes, and three floors for 
manufacturing. 

While there is naturally some per- 
turbation in retail merchandising 
circles by the advent of the Eaton 
Company in a field in which the Simp- 
son Company is already established, 
and the prospect of keen competition 
between these two big concerns, there 
is a feeling of satisfaction on one 
point particularly—it is that the re- 
tailing centre of the city is now more 
definitely established. 


Soviet Orders a Cut in 
the Taxes on Capital 


MOSCOW.—The official Rosta Agency 
announces that the government has in- 
structed the finance commissariat to pre- 
pare a bill immediately reducing taxa- 
tion on private capital. At the same time 
the government will take steps to 
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Victory Bond Coupons 


Do not let your Victory Bond Coupons 
remain idle a day after they are due. 
Take them to any branch of this Bank 
to be cashed on the exact day they. be- 


come payable. Youcan deposit your 
coupons in a Savings Account, and 
your interest will then earn more in- 
terest compounded twice yearly. 


IMPERIAL BANK 


182 BRANCHES IN DOMINION OF CANADA. 


eee Sra ae Fes ntemei recs emtee 
Southern Canada Power Co. FOR SALE 


eraniagin auliimauninie4 Timber Limit with Ist class — 


A Dividend of One Dollar ($1.00 Saw Mill 

end 0 ne ar - r s 
share ou the NO PAR VALUE COMMDH (about 60 sq. miles) 
STOCK of SOUTHERN CANADA 


° j (Leasehold Rights) 
ites Gane? Mis | Practically Virgin Forest 


shareholders of record April $0, 1925, Location ensures most eco- 





By order of the Board, nomical operations for 
L. C, HASKELL, lumber and pulpwood ex- 
Secretary-Treasurer. port. 


Montreal, March 27th, 1925. 


Barcelona Traction, Light & 
Power Company, Limited 





Situated 
Southern Labrador 
adjacent Straits Belle Isle 


et eee ee ee Apply for particulars 
Notice to Holders of 5% Per “Timber Limit,” 


c/o Financial Post. 
Brazilian Traction, Light 
Power Company, Limi 


(Incorporated under the Laws of 
Canada) 


Cent. First Mortgage Bonds 


ENDORSEMENT OF BONDS AND 
ISSUE OF NEW COUPONS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Holders 
should now lodge same 








Notice is hereby that the Board 
of Directors of this Company has de- 
and |clared a quarterly dividend of one per 
cent. on the issued O Cap’ 
Stock of the Company, on ist 
a alae re th Xo er boone 
on the sters, e close 
on the 30th April, 1925. 


“at at Toronto, Canada, 15th April, 


J. M. SMITH, ~ 
Secretary. 


NOTE.—The Transfer Agents of the 


Company are National Trust Company,” 


Limited, Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
The London mts of the Company 
are the Sie and General Finance 
Company, Limi 3 London Wall Build- 

ings, London, E.C. 2. 


EP eeETEeEEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee J 
Jamaica Public Service Co., Limited 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. 1. _ 
Executive Managers — Stone and Webster, Inc. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924 


A the opera conditions were not conducive to the best results from 


Bondholders are reminded that the next half- 
yearly interest falls due on Ist June, 1926, and 
same wil ly 


BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
R. HL MERRY, Secretary. 
Toronto, Canada, 









the operation of the Company, the progress made during the first 

full calendar year of its existence was satisfactory, and the net 
earnings exceeded those of any year in the history of the predecessor 
Company. Regular quarterly dividends were paid on the 7% preference | 
8s. j 

The income received from ration and the se incurred in con-~- | 
ducting the undertaking curtur t the year were ollows: r 















GROSS EARNINGS ........ Sttkibseceevehs cacauee sescesecses $579,065.88 

OPERATING EXPENSES AND TAXES ... 2.2.06. 0 .ccccecees «++ $892,404.35 

NET EARNINGS ...... i iecke sslavw cebbsuctsecouann ee akens 186,651.48 
Interest Charges ........... Gs eNC CSS eeR SES cements She ee Oa 






Dividends on Preferred Stock ...........scceces eves 










Miscellaneous Debits to Profit and Loss.......... kevaucaas . 
Appropriated for Retirement Reserve ........... Sv estausis 













DONAMOW sss 6 tutes ci cs binen Rhee tes ode anevae guwacuuie ce sess $ 34,392.51 
Prior Surplus ......... Caeneseeane cdl ceahenees eaceesauahia + 080.00 
Surplus at End of Year .. $ 61,422.51 






Ratio of Operating Expenses to Gross Earnings............ - 64.0% 
The Year’s Business 

A GOOD TRAMWAY YEAR 

Improved methods of fare collection resulted in a marked increase in 
earnings during a period when the number of passengers d because 
of a general depression in business and a long drought. Service was im- 
proved | and there were fewer interruptions. The receipts of the ee 
exceeded all previous records and were 8% higher than in ; 
amounted to approximately 64% of the entire income of the Company. 
GROWTH OF ELECTRICAL BUSINESS i 

The small margin of available generating capacity over the probable 
demand, during most of the period, prohibited an ive effort to 
increase the usage of electricity in the area served. None the less there 
was a steady demand for service, particularly residential, and a satisfac- 
tory increase in customers. The earnings of this department also were 
the largest in the history of the undertaking. 


Condition of the Property 


PROPER MAINTENANCE 

The Company’s property has been maintained in accordance with good 
practice and 11.4% of the eee earnings represents the sum spent for this 
purpose. In addition, $25, has been set aside in a retirement reserve. 


ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT : 

On April 1, a 500 kilowatt Belliss and Morcom engine-driven generator 
was placed in operation. An additional boiler was installed and a 
in service in October, this being a 400 horse-power Babcock and Wilcox 
water tube type. A reinforced concrete stack 153 feet high was erected. 
This stack provides sufficient capacity for four 400 horse-power boilers 
or the equivalent in developed horse-power. 

Four nine-bench open tram cars were constructed in the nem 
shops. These cars supply a need of additional equipment to meet the 
demand for service, particularly during hours of heavy travel. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION DURING 1925 § 

The purchase and installation of one 1,800 kilowatt electric generator 
with the necessary switching equipment and transformers, and a 13,000- 
volt tie line to the Orange Street station is being considered, and your 
directors have approved the purchase of one 670 horse-power synchronous 
converter which will ensure the continuity of power supply to the tram 
department, and also permit the abandonment of storage batteries, the 
maintenance costs of which are very high. 

OWNERSHIP 


The shares of your Company are widely distributed and are held by 
486 shareholders. Of this coubee 410 live in the Dominion of Canada, 
fourteen in the United States, one in England, one in Japan and one in 
Mexico. There are no shareholders in Jamaica but your directors have 
authorized the sale locally of Cumulative Preference Shares “B” in 
sterling form, the proceeds of which will be utilized for additional im- 
provements to the Company’s property. 
THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business generally was less active in 1924 than in normal years, as a 
result of the long drought and poor crop conditions. However, the heavy 
rains of ‘the jast two months of the year brought relief and benefit to 
the agricultural industry, the prosperity of which means so much to 
Jamaica. The outlook is bright because the springs are replenished and 
the dry river beds full of water. Prices for nearly all products, such as 
bananas, the ase of ee qos eee citrus —, sugar ant 
ave improved and w e pros of good crops in usin 
ae ou ht to be better, and this condition should be reflected in the 
earnings of the Company. 















































THE FINANCIAL POST 


it. 
“Reading matter, other than official reports of 
i , will not be accepted as paid 
annual —_ oe t. 


‘o material from news bureau sources sub- 
mined for editorial purposes will be published, 
and no such bureau or individual should be 
paid any consideration, or given any credit for 
the insertion or inspiration of any item. 


UBSCRIPTION PRICE 
cus ee the United States, $5.00 
per annum 


THE MACLEAN 
148-258 University Avenue, Toronto. 


tham Building, F. S. Chal- 
810 Confederation Life 
RK, Room 1606, 1133 


MacLean Co., of Great Britain, Ltd., 
Gon ast Street. E. C., B. J. Dodd, director. 
detailed circulation statement we sub- 
mit fe the sworn finding of the, Audit Bureau 
ot uority, THE FINANCIAL POST is the only 
financial paper submitting its circu- 
lation to the A.B.C. Inspection. 
L POST HAS THE 
Hn er CIRCULATION OF 
ANY CANADIAN FINANCIAL PAPER 
ES 
TORONTO, APRIL 17, 1925" 


THE WEST HAS RECOVERED 


ly CONNECTION with the pro- 
posals being laid before the Cana- 
dian parliament by Dr. Tory for gov- 
ernment loans to farmers, the feeling 
is increasing that these are unfortun- 
ate at the present time when agricul- 
ture is gradually returning to pros- 
perity in a natural and healthy way. 
Even in Alberta, where the legislature 
went farther than in any other pro- 
vince in trying to’ avoid the inevitable 
readjustment following inflation by 
passing paternalistic legislation, con- 
ditions are already much more sound. 
In fact the progress made is much 
more important than has been gen- 
erally realized, we believe. 

“There is no question that our 
agriculture even now is in much better 
shape than is generally believed,” de- 
clares the Edmonton Journal in con- 
nection with organized effort being 
made to attract settlers to Northern 
and Central Alberta. The Journal says 
further that the confidence and deter- 
mination which is being displayed by 
the western people should convince the 
outside. world “that it is wrong in 
assuming that the people of this coun- 
try had lost faith in themselves and 
in their national heritage.” Indica- 
tive of this recovery an incident at 
the recent conference on immigration 
at Edmonton is recounted: 

A pioneer settler, Mr. A. S. Rosenroll, 
of Wetaskiwin, who represented his dis- 
trict in the old legislature at Regina 
and later in that at Edmonton, told the 
delegates that our premier industry did 
not need to be restored, as had been 
claimed, but that it was already in a 
good enough position to justify a thor- 
seneving immigration policy. The tes- 
timony of a man of his experience and 
knowledge of the west should count for 
infinitely more than that of the major- 
ity of those who have had the public 
ear. What is more, the applause which 
greeted his statement showed how thor- 
oughly the rest of the delegates agreed 
with it. 

Canadian agriculture is recovering 
from the war inflation without the 
aid of government credit which now 
represents such a heavy liability 
against farm lands in the United 
States, New Zealand and some other 
countries. It is recovering in a 
healthy and satisfactory way. It 
would be-a mistake to again lead the 
farmers to think that it is unneces- 
sary for them to work out their own 
problems and that the government by 
loaning cheap money raised on the 
credit’of all the people can permanent- 
ly relieve their burdens. 


“TRUST BUSTING” THING OF 
PAST 
HERE is now in evidence in the 
United States a marked reaction 
from the “trust busting” campaign of 
a few years ago and a realization that 
business combination is necessary in 
modern industrial and commercial 
life; unrestrained competition is 
wasteful under present conditions and 
is passing out of existence, declares 
the Bank of America of New York. 
While attempts at combination have 
come into conflict with the law in the 
past, the bank sees a more liberal 
attitude of the government in recent 
actions. 


_“Unrestrained and cutthroat competi- 
tion has caused heavy losses in many 
lines of business. The evils of such com- 
petition are numerous, but most impor- 
tant are cutting prices below the cost 
of production even when the market is 
glutted. This course wipes out the mar- 
gin of profit of the individual producer, 
while over-production tends to cause 
business crisis and hence is disastrous 
to the entire community. 

The necessities of the war forced in- 
7 into greater co-operative efforts 
and demonstrated not only the benefits 
of such co-operation but also the dis- 
astrous results of cutthroat competi- 
tion. As a result, government prosecu- 
tion of combinations of business men 
has assumed a milder aspect, and it is 
now generally accepted by the public 
that a certain amount of business com- 
bination is indispensable.” 


Canadian law makers might very 
well study the experience of the 
United States in the regulation of 
“business. There is much that might 
be learned without the dangers in- 
volved in making experiments. Not 
only has the Canadian Government 
before it an example of how these 
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Canada’s Most Unconventional 
Business Man is Real Pioneer 


John R. Booth Founded Forest Empire That Covered 6,000 
Square Miles—His Sons Have Supplied the Business and 
Banking Functions in Great Booth Industry 


problems can best be dealt with, but 
there is also the important point that 
Canadian industry and trade should 
not be legislatively handicapped in 
relation to American industry and 
trade with which they must compete. 


PUTTING HYDRO ON SOUND 
BASIS 


HE action of the Ontario legisla- 

ture in passing an act empower- 
ing the municipalities to tax the re- 
tail equipment stores of the Hydro- 
Electric Commission on the same 
basis as private business is highly im- 
portant. It would seem to signify 
that the government is determined 
to put the various Hydro projects on 
a business basis. 

Other steps in the same direction 
which THE FINANCIAL POST 
understands are being considered, in- 
clude sinking fund appropriations to 
make up the deficits to which refer- 
ences have recently been made and a 
tax on water used so that the people 
of Ontario generally may benefit from 
the resources of the province as well 
as those to whom Hydro power is 
made available. 


UNSOUND TAX REDUCTION 


"N A laudable endeavor to secure 

_Jower municipal taxes as a step to 
“better times,” the Port Arthur News- 
Chronicle makes the dangerous sug- 
gestion that the annual levy be cut at 
the expense of maintaining the sink- 
ing fund at full requirements. In a 
carefully worked-out argument, it is 
urged the sinking fund appropria- 
tions should be in proportion to the 
taxes collected rather than to the lia- 
bility to be discharged with the pro- 
ceeds of the fund. If taxes are not 
paid, cut down the sinking fund ap- 
propriation proportionately—that is 
the proposal in brief. 

This proposed plan of arranging the 
sinking fund according to income ra- 
ther than the liability to be discharged 
must eventually lead to a situation 
where bond obligations could not be 
met at maturity, necessitating re- 
pudiation of the debt and all that that 
involves. But the News-Chronicle 
proposes a plan to this eventuality. It 
is argued that the land which the 
city has taken over for tax arrears 1s 
ample security against outstanding 
bonds—an argument which has the 
earmarks of the unsound post-civil 
war finance in the United States. If 
a market existed for the type of land 
which defaults on its tax payments, 
there would be no defaults. Supply 
and demand would take care of that, 
and, furthermore, if a demand did 
suddenly sprirg up for property, the 
effect on values of its being suddenly 
thrown on the market in bulk is ob- 
vious. It would be an extremely 
flimsy security for redemption of the 
bonds which the city has pledged it- 
self to redeem in full at maturty. 

It is to be hoped that this tax re- 
duction plan will have few supporters, 
well-intentioned and attractive to tax- 
payers though it may be. The neces- 
sity of providing for adequate sink- 
ing funds is a lesson which munici- 
palities are all too slow to learn, but 
the progress which has been made in 
this direction recently is highly grati- 
fying. 


DEPOSIT GUARANTEES FAIL 
Ogaden of bank deposits has 
been the law in several Western 
United States for some years, and 
in other states, also Western, there 
is a growing demand for similar 
legislation. The law does not apply 
to national banks, only to state 
banks, which are, as a rule, local in- 
stitutions with relatively small capi- 
tal. The banks are making a strenu- 
ous fight against the proposals in the 
states in which it is not already law, 
and in those states where it is in force 
are trying to have it abolished, or at 
least modified. In Oklahoma and the 
Dakotas the law has been a lament- 
able failure, as the losses have far 
exceeded the fund obtained from 
assessments levied on the state bonds, 
usually one-half per cent. of their de- 
posits. In Kansas, Nebraska and 
Texas the fund so obtained has 
been sufficient to meet the losses, 
but only because the state banks 
which have failed have been 
comparatively small institutions. 
Bankers in these states claim that, if 
a bad failure had occurred of a bank 
with three to four millions of de- 
posits, the fund would have collapsed. 
In Texas the solvent state banks 
have paid out $11.000,000 in four 
years, and are demanding relief, an- 
nouncing that, otherwise, the banks 
will leave the system, and incorpor- 
ate under the national banking law. 
The trouble is politics. The governors 
are unwilling to give up the power 
of appointment to the examining 
body, and the banks claim that, as 
they must provide the money if any- 
thing goes wrong, they should be 
given authority, through their ap- 
pointees, to supervise the banking 
methods of the institutions for the 
safety of whose deposits they are 
forced to be guarantors. This seems 
reasonable to an outsider, but the 
sponsors of the present law cannot 
see it this way. They want the banks 
to continue to guarantee, without a 
more effective check on the institu- 
tions for which the law makes them 
responsible than inspection by an 
official appointed by the party in 
power, and of whose capabilities the 
banks have no warrant. No wonder 
many of the state banks are con- 
templating incorporation under fed- 
eral control. 


By FLOYD 8. 


The other day, the newspapers car- 
ried a description of a steel house 
newly erected in Great Britain. I 
mentioned the item to J. R. Booth, 
the timber king of the Ottawa Val- 
ley, “Yes,” he said. “The lumber in- 
dustry is a vastly different proposi- 
tion to-day from the affair it was 
when I started out. Then wood was 
the great building material, Nowa- 
days there are a dozen other mater- 
ials that have displaced wood. It 
has helped to make a great differ- 
ence in the lumber industry. Lum- 
bering is no longer the greatest in- 
dustry in Canada. There is not now 
the same — in felling and saw- 
ing trees that there was a generation 
ago. We can make more money turn- 
ing trees into paper than in turning 
them into lumber.” 

This comment of the greatest of 
Canadian lumbermen, while it does 
not begin to cover the whole story of 
the change that has come over the 
face of Canadian forestry industries 
in the past few years, does seem to 
strike the keynote of the life history 
of J. R, Booth. He came into Cana- 
dian lumbering at the start, when 
the founders of great fortunes in 
Canada began to take up timber- 
lands for development, is going 
out will mark the ending of an era. 
His life’s span has covered the de- 
velopment of the lumbering industry 
from a crude but rushing business of 
exporting square timbers to a keenly 
organized manufacturing industry; 
from a time of cheap forest land to 
be hurriedly exploited to a time of 
expensive forest land to De farmed 
and conserved. 

J. R. Booth has been a_ busy. 
wealthy lumber king for a period 
that goes back further than the 
memory of most men. He became a 
“king” just fifty years ago when de- 
pression hit the logging industry in 
Canada. Partnerships failed; saw- 
mills were closed down; timber land 
came on the auction blocks and a 
man with a pocket full of cash could 
buy an empire. 


Booth Seized the Opportunity 

Booth was one of the men with the 
cash. The adversity and pessimism 
of the lumbermen gave him an op- 
portunity to acquire vast holdings of 
timber land. He was already owner 
of large timber estates. By the 
time the depression was over, Booth 
was the largest owner of timber 
lands in Canada. He had acquired 
the bulk of the wood reserves that 
eventually made possible the largest 
saw mil] in the world; wood reserves 
that would have laid a giant’s car- 
pet of green timbers nearly two 
miles wide and stretching from Van- 
couver to Halifax. 

Booth is undoubtedly Canada’s 
most-written-about business man. 
For ay two score years now he 
has occupied space in the press; and 
for fully half that time his ever-re- 
curring birthdays—of which there 
have been just short of one hundred 
all told—have been annual front 
page stories. He has been pictured 
as a pioneer; as an empire builder; 
as a lumber king; as a multi-mil- 
lionaire; as a character; as an er- 
ratic and irascible slave-driver (him- 
self being the slave) who has never 
found as much time for society as 
for work, : 

One must admire the extent of J. 
R. Booth’s achievements; one need 
not, on the other hand, set up his un- 
usual life, with its disre of con- 
ventions, formalities, society and the 
arts, as a model for young men. We 
can get down beneath all this and 
find J. R. Booth, the man of vision, 
who saw opportunities; the man of 
faith, who always believed in Canada 
and in himself; and the man of cour- 
age, who did things he thought 
should be done and did them in the 
face of jeering and warning friends. 
And with that as our outline of ref- 
erence, let us go back ten years be- 
fore the rebellion in Canada, to 1828, 
to a pioneer farm in Shefford 
County, Quebec. It was then and 
there that Booth was born and given 
the name of John Rudolphus Booth. 

He Educated Himself 

He worked on the farm as 
a youngster. Schools were few and 
meagre in educational utility. But 
young Booth managed to read and 
study at nights, getting the only 
schooling he ever had. In addition to 
studying from such books as he 
could get hold of, he studied how 
to use the hammer and saw, and he 
built small wheels to harness the 
brooks on his father’s farm. 

At 21, he drifted away when he 
felt the urge to capitalize this 
natura] knack for carpentry. He left 
the farm with $9 in his pocket and 
a young wife on his arm. He spent 
the $9 on a kit of tools and got a 
job as carpenter with a bridge-build- 
ing gang. He helped to construct! 
many of the old-fashioned bridges on 
the Centra] Vermont Railway. Years 
later, when he rode over the C, V. 
R. with a party of railroad magnates, 
he pointed to a bridge on the line 
and said, quietly, “That’s a good 
bridge; I helped to build it.” 

His work as a carpenter brought 
him, in 1852, to Bytown. He came 
up to help construct a saw mill. By- 
town, later called Ottawa, was the 
heart of the logging trade of the Ot- 
tawa Valley. Others had come be- 
fore and taken up tracts of forest 
land. They were busy sawing tim- 
bers for ship-building. These were 
floated, in rafts, down the Ottawa 
River, and nut aboard vessels at 
Montreal and Quebec. Booth was 
impressed by the possibilities of the 
timber trade; was impressed also by 
the magic of Chaudiere Falls power. 
He decided to stay. 

For a while he worked as carpen- 
ter; then as sawyer; then as man- 
ager of a little saw mill. But he 
determined to go to work for him- 
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JOHN R. BOOTH 


self. He tried running a machine 
shop, but fire destroyed it. He 
rented a mill, putting in two shingle 
machinés. The mill had been a [uil- 
ure under other management. But 
Booth made it profitable, so much s0, 
that his landlord told him thc rent 
would henceforth be doubled. Booth 
declined to be gouged; he moved 
across the river from Hull (where 
the rented mill was located) to Ot- 
tawa. He rented an idle mill, lo- 
cated just where his present mill is 
now. He got off to a good start with 
this mill. een Victoria had chosen 
Ottawa as Canada’s capital; the Par- 
liament Buildings were being built. 
Tenders were asked for the timber 
required. Every mil] in the valley 
put in a bid, but Booth got the order 
and was able to buy his mill outright. 

One of his employees at this time 
was eae who eceaee, - 
great shipping magnate o e Paci- 
fic. Fioseribenn were on a small scale 
at first, but gradually he added larze 
timber reserves to the small holaings 
needed for his little mill. 

He first bought crown limits, and 
as he made more money, he added 
to his holdings. He began to bor- 
row money to buy more timber. 

An Ottawa banker who had no- 
ticed the industrious manner in 
which Booth handled his shingle mill 
came to him one day, and, as the two 
men stood on the saw dust dump, 
said to him: “The Egan timber limit 
is for sale on the Madawaska River. 
You need it to ooere your shingle 
mill. Let’s buy it. We'll put up the 
money. You estimate the timber in 
i if _ get it you can look after 

5° 
»’ mused Booth, “All right 
put that in writing and send it to 
me.” Vi 

Before the letter came, Booth had 
sent men to cruise the limit. When 
the day of the auction sale came, the 
timber limit went at a high price. 
Booth kept on steadily bidding. His 
friend, the bank manager, protested 
each successive bid and called Booth 
a crazy man. Booth paid $45,000, an 
unusually high price for the limit. 
After the auction his friend tried to 
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back out. “You can’t back out now; 
you’ve put your agreement in writ- 
ing,” said Booth. 

He made a million out of that limit 
in a few years, 


Introduced New Methods 

Booth attacked with much energy 
the exploitation of his limits. He 
was the first to use horses to haul 
logs. Once when labor was short he 
went to Montreal and got together 
a gang of longshoremen whom he 
turned into woodsmen. 

Mr. Booth was already wealthy 
when he built the Canada Atlantic 
Railway in the early 80’s. This road 
had been started by a politico-rail- 
way group in Vermont and was 
needed as a feeder for the Central 
Vermont Railway. But the pro- 
moters ran short of money and in 
their extremity they turned to Booth. 
He gave them help and eventually 
had to take over the line.. He put up 
$2,000,000 at once and poured in 
more capital later. He put all the 
stock in his own safe and finished 
the road on the money he raised. It 
ran first from Coteau Junction, near 
Montreal, to Ottawa, and was later 
extended to Depot Harbor, near 
Parry Sound, on Georgian Bay. 

When he had the line finished, 
Booth took Wilfrid Laurier for a 
trip of inspection. When the car 
containing the two men reached the 
end of the line, Laurier found him- 
self in a barren wilderness, half-a- 
mile from water, and with no docks 
or buildings. “Where will your traf- 
fic come from?” asked. Laurier. 
Booth explained his plans. He would 
build wharves, and elevators; create 
a great new terminal hardor, He 
would build a fleet of grain ships to 
run to Fort William. He would 
create the traffic for the line. He 
actually did create the traffic. He 
built one ain boat and bought 
several others and he put up 
elevators, 

His vision was justified. There was 
never much passenger traffic, but 
freight and grain carriage was 
heavy, including annually 200,000 
tons of flour and 20,000,000 bushels 
of grain. 

Was the Line Profitable? 

By the early part of the present 
century the Grand Trunk ilway 
needed the line as part of its system 
and they had to pay Booth $14,000,- 
000 for the scraps of paper in his 
vault. Various writers have made 
estimates of Booth’s profits on ‘this 
line. The general impression is that 
he made between $10,000,000 and 
14,000,000. The Booth family state, 

wever, that the Canada Atlantic 
Railway returned less than was in- 
vested in it by J. R. Booth. 

Railway building did not slow up 
the lumbering activities of the 
Booth’s. The plural is used here ad- 
visedly. After 1884, there were three 
Booths; the founder of the business 
and his two sons, Charles Jackson 
Booth and John Fred Booth. The two 
sons were brought up carefully and 
well filled with their father’s vigor 
for work. They were given the ad- 
van of two years each at 
Queen’s University, and then. came 
home to work with the father. The 
development of the Booth industries 
from the ’80’s on is not alone the 
personal story of J. R. Booth, but the 
story of Booth and his sons, a fact 
which is often overlooked by those 
who undertake to make the story of 
the Booth industries but the story of 
one man. J. R. Booth will tell you 
that he considers that one of the 
strongest factors in his business suc- 
cess is the fact that he had two sons 
who were ready to jump in and work 

(Continued on page 46) 


No Parallel Between the 
Fruit Pools and Wheat Pool 


Former California Fruit Grower, Who Raised Wheat for Years 
in Western Canada, Writes From Los Angeles That 
Problems Are Distinctly Different 


One of the most convincing argu- 


ments advanced in favor of the wheat | P 


ool in Western Canada is that the 
ruit pools of California have been a 
great success. In fact, spell-binders 
from California have been employed 
in convincing the Western farmers’ as 
to the merits of the California plan. 

There is only one sound attitude 
towards the wheat pool or any other 
effort to increase the return to the 
Canadian farmer for his products; 
it is to be encouraged if it brings 
real benefits. But it is doubtful if 
the Canadian wheat pool will be a 
success merely because it follows the 
lines of the California fruit pools. 
The two propositions are entirely 
different. The solution of the prob- 
lems of the California fruit growers 
may or may not be suitable in the 
case of the wheat growers of West- 
ern Canada. 

THE FINANCIAL POST has been 
making inquiries regarding the Cali- 
fornia pool plan in relation to the 
Western Canadian experiment, and 
has been fortunate in securing the 
views of a man who faised fruit in 
California years ago and benefited hy 
the fruit pool in its early days and who 


*| later for many years raised wheat in 


Western Canada. Hie feeling is that 
the wheat nool is not likely to provide 
the benefits claimed for it. Even 
this season he doubts if the Western 
wheat growers in the pool will get 
as much for their grain as those ont 
of it. He is now residing in Cali- 
fornia and writes from Los Angcles 
as follows: 

With wheat crown all over the known 
world, it is quite different from the loeal 
products here that are pooled, and which 
are not generally grown in other sec- 
tions, and the area here is so limited 
that it is easy to get the growers all 
into one pool, and so regulate the prices. 

I can well remember when I was grow- 
ing and packing fruit in California at 
San Jose up to 18 years ago. I met with 
conditions that drove me into the ex- 
change, as it was called, and I was glad 
to be connected with this. 

Let me give you a single examole. 

T put out as many as 300 cars of prunes 
dried a year, quite a large business. 


Others put out many cars, of the same 
roduct 


I had brokers in ail the eastern cities, 
who sold for me, or arranged for jobbers 
to take on cars and hold them subject to 
sales orders. Others had brokers also. 
These brokers did not know what the 
others were doing. They ee note that 
say, in Minneapolis or St. Paul, there 
were few prunes in the hands of the job- 
bers. They might not be able to place at 
the time orders for carloads to be 
shipped, as there was such a chance of 
prices being changed at any time. Pos- 
sibly they would get tentative orders, 
contingent to their needs, and wire on 
that they advised sending a car or more 
to Minneapolis. 

Well, I at once wired car being shipped, 
state prices expected, and ask them to 
sell on arrival. Presto. The dozen other 
brokers possibly sent the same informa- 
tion to their clients, and in a short time, 
ten cars arrive in Minneapolis at near 
the same time, where only two cars were 
needed, and the result was a heavy loss 
for all of us. This was multiplied in all 
the cities the same, and we of California 
came to the conclusion that we had to 
protect ourselves, so we formed an ex- 
change, and every car had to pass through 
this exchange, and in this way we knew 
exactly the needs of each market. 

It was easy to form this as the area 
was so small in which the fruit was 
grown, that every grower and packer 
could be reaehed within a few days, and 
also there were no other sections of the 
country where we had any competition, 
and we knew what we were doing. 

Had it been like wheat, we would have 
been at a loss to know what the other 
fellow was doing. It was all the more 
important with us as our product was 
perishable. We had to sell very soon 
after packing, and otherwise we were in 
for a loss. 

Now this is the same and it is being 
carried out in the following products 
here, and many others: Figs, almonds, 
grapes, raisins, walnuts, hay, sweet po- 
tatoes, olives, all sorts of green fruit, 
oranges, lemons, avacados, as well as 
chickens, eggs and many other articles. 

You will recognize that we have a long 
stretch of desert east of us, which pro- 
duces nothing. We have the Pacific west 
of us. We have Mexico south of us, and 
the mountains as a barrier between Ore- 
gon and our markets, with a freight rate 
which is quite prohibitive to ship over. 

Then again, with am area of about 
100,000,000 aeres in California less than 


35,000,000 of this area is subject to cul- 
tivation, the rest being which 
are barren. This limits our activities to 
a very small area, and easy to reach. 

This means that the conditions gov- 
erning our pools here are not at all inimi- 
cal, to the wheat conditions, and cannot 
be used with honesty as a basis for com- 
parison. 

It is a fact, that if we did not have 
pools in the handling of the products 
named, there would be great confusion 
and losses. You will easily understand 
that. So many of our products are v 
perishable, and must be handled wi 
great dispatch. They will not stand mass- 
ing in any centre, where the market will 
not absorb them, not only in selling, 
but in eating them all up in a short time. 

What success will attend the 
Western Canadian wheat pool re- 
mains to be seen, but to assume that 
the results will be similar to those 
obtained by the California fruit pools 
is merely blind optimism. 


Personal 


W.-R. HULL, Calgary, who died re- 
cently, left property estimated at be- 
tween $3,000, and $4,000,000. He was 
one of the first pioneers in western live- 
stock and in recent years built a num- 
ber of fine business blocks in various 
Alberta centresr He left the greater part 
of his estate for the establishment of an 
orphanage in Calgary. 


JOHN McEACHERN, the new superin- 
tendent of Manitoba branches of the 
Bank of Montreal, has had considerable 
banking experience both in eastern and 
western Canada. Before he entered the 
service of the Bank of British North 
America in 1903, he was for many years 


a private banker in Ontario. He remained ~~ ~ 


manager of the West Toronto branch 
until 1909, when he was transferred to 
Winnipeg as superintendent of central 
branches. Following the merger of the 
Bank of British North America with the 
Bank of Montreal, Mr. McEachérn has 
figured prominently in the organization 
of the Bank of Montreal in the west, 
serving in several executive positions. 


F. MACLURE SCLANDERS, who 
since 1917 has been commissioner of the 
Border Cities Chamber of Commerce, 
accepted the commissionership of the St. 
John, N. B., Board of Trade. 

For nine and a half years pre- 
vious to going to Windsor he had been 
engaged in similar work in Saskatoon, 
Sask. A native of Gl w, Scotland, 
in which city he received his education, 
Mr. Sclanders has had a varied and 
eventful career. He traveled twice 
round the globe and spent some years in 
Africa in pa and official capacities. 
In 1900 ill-health compelled his removal 
toa cooler climate, and that year he 
came to Canada, where not long 
landing he entered the ae a 
as a writer of special articles. he 
engaged in the advertising age busi- 
ness in Toronto. Mr. Sclanders 
orary secretary-treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Deep vara and Power Associ- 
ation—an organization that had its birth 
in the Border Cities — vice-president of 
the Western Ontario Uni Boards of 
Trade (he was president of this organ- 
ization last year), president of the 
Windsor symphony orchestra, honorary 
president of the Border Cities Male Choir, 
“father” of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the speakers’ 
committee of the Windsor Rotary Club. 
He is also a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
grapical Societv- 


JACKSON DODDS, who has been mada >> 


second agent of the New York mcy 0: 
the Bank of Montreal, was born in. Lon- 
don, England, and after four years’ ex- 
perience in the Comptoir Nationale d’- 
Escompte de Paris at Lonton, he came 
to Canada in 1901 to enter the service 
of the Bank of British North America. . 
After several years’ experience in East- 
ern Canada he was transferred to the 
West and was later appointed manager of 
the Reston Branch. In 1909 he was moved 
to Vancouver branch as assistant mana- 
ger. Two years later he was p 

to London, England, office as secretary. 
On the outbreak of war he enlisted for 
active service and went to France in 
September, 1914, as a private in the Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company. In April, 
1915, he was invalided to England, w 

he was appointed assistant director of 
ordnance services in the 63rd division. 
In November, 1918, he was appointed as- 
sistant director of ordnance services to 
the 6th army with the rank of lientenant- 
colonel. On four occasions he was men- 
tioned in despatches and was awarded 
the Order of the British Empire. In June, 
1919, he returned to the Bank of Mont- 
real in London, England, where he served 
as assistant manager until early in 1922, 
when he again came to Canada, being ap- 
pointed district superintendent of Mani- 
toba branches with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, recently 
appointed presidént of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph is referred to in 
“The Blue Bell,” the Bell Telephone 
house organ as the “The Bell” system’s 
new head. This because American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph holds such a la 
interest in Bell Telephone of Ca 
H. B. Thayer, whom Mr. Gifford suc- 
ceeds, says of his successor: “In years he 
is a young man, but the past twenty 
years have been years of concentrated 
experience in telephone work and the 
years of the. war, when he organized and 
was director of the Council of National 
Defense were years of more concentrated 
experience than many men have at 
seventy and with the vigor and courage 
of youth. There is nothing that I can 
ask for him in his work better than the 
same measure of support which all of the 
people in The Bell System through their 
different organizations have always 
given me.” Mr, Gifford is a New Eng- 
lander by birth, born at Salem, Mass., 
and completed his education in 1904 at 
Harvard. Attracted to the telephone busi- 
ness largely by.chance, his first job was 
in the pay roll office of the Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, where the 
start he made was as humble as any that 
is written on our records. His first in- 
terest was in accounting work. His under- 
taking to master the principles and de- 
tails of his company’s accounts, and to 
put together such statistical data as 
would give the clearest picture of con- 
ditions and results in short order, brought 
his abilities to the attention of Mr. 
Thayer, then general manager of the 
Western Electric and of Mr. DuBois, 
comptroller of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph The latter brought Mr. 
Gifford to New York as chief statistic- 
ian in 1907, where his development of the 
statistical department, soon won for him 
a position in the front rank of American 
statisticians. In 1917, the Secretary of 
War, who was searching for the best 
equipped man in America to make an 
industrial survey for the goverment, 
selected Mr. Gifford, and he at once went 
to Washington. Following the war he 
returned to the Bell System as comp- 
troller of the A. T. & T. Co., and later 
became vice-president in charge of fin- 
ances and accounting. Two years ago 
he was made executive vice-president 
and to-day, at forty, he is president, 
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We offer 


The Brantford Cordage 


Company, Limited 


First Preferred Sinking Fund Cumulative 
Participating Shares 


TO YIELD 8% 


The Brantford Cordage Company is an old- 
established business which started operations in 1901. 
The company now owns three mills, occupying 7% 
acres at Brantford. It put into operation, last Janu- 
ary, the third new mill with most modern equipment, 
increasing its productive capacity 50%. re 
has steadily until to-day it is largest 
manufacturer of binder twine in the British Empire. 

With greater acreage coming under cultivation 
each year the demand is steadily increasing. It does. 
business without any tariff in its favor. 


The total net tangible assets of the Company, as 
certified, amount to $2,517,832, and the net earnings 
after depreciation and Federal taxes for the past five 
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TRAVELER’S INSURANCE 






































1922, the assets of the company he 
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THE PRICE IS $25 (PAR) PER SHARE. Canada were $8,958,975, while 
QUARTERLY plubenas ARE PAY- total assets of the company were 
ABLC AMOUNTING TO PER over $250,000,000. It maintains ade- 
SHARE PER YIELD TO 





— reserves against all policies in 
orce, is inspected by the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, and is an 
oe and safe company to insure 
with, 


ANNUM. THE 
THE INVESTOR IS AT THE RATE OF 
8% PER ANNUM. 
We recommend these shares for investment. 
This te opportunity to participate in the growth of «a 
= leading Canadian industry. x 








ST. ANTHONY MINES 

J. A. C., Ontario:—We have some stock 
in St. Anthony Gold Mines, Ltd. Is it 
worth anything? . 

St. Anthony Gold Mines still owns 
the property near Sturgeon Lake, but 
the shares are of doubtful value. It 
was taken under option, dewatered 
and sampled by the Clifton people 
about 19 months ago. They failed to 
find any ore and threw up the op- 
tion. 





Bend orders to owr nearest office. 


A. & AMES & CO. 
LIMITED 























































OAK TIRE AND RUBBER 

Reader, Kitchener:—Would you let me 
know the value to-day of the 8 per cent. 
bonds of Oak Tire and Rubber. I under- 
stand the company issued $100,000 out 
of an authorized issue of $200,000. 

The last statement of Oak Tire, 
March, 1924, showed $12,100 of old 
and $19,000 new bonds outstanding. 
The annual report for the full year is 
not available as yet and manager 
of the company is away through ill- 
ness. We have been unable to locate 
any market for the bonds. The re- 
port referred to showed fixed assets 
$140,090, current liabilities $51,248. 
There is a $3,922 sinking fund set 
aside for the old bonds, while reserve 





Investors’ Enquires 


Questions of general jnterest submitted by subscribers of The Finan- 
cial Post will be answered in this column, in which case only initials will 
be used. Other inquiries will be answered by mail. A three-cent stamp 
should be enclosed to cover a direct reply. 


POLAND LOAN assumed that the ‘property would be 

Subcriber, Saskatchewan.—I would like | taken over at a fair price, and if 

your opinion of Poland 8 per cent. ex-| this were the case, it would not 

ternal loan. mitigate against the interest of the 

International bankers do not re-| shareholders, 
gard the republic of Poland securi- 








other Eeieoean” Securities of gome| HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED | ‘hown at $25,164, and there in 

France Cencho-Slovakie, ete. The Reader, Nova Scotia.—I would like your | $11,000 mortgage on the factory. The 

country’s political future ie as yet poeen. of Hollinger Consolidated as an | balance shown at the end of March 
sources w 


Hollinger Consolidated comes as|”~" eae 
close to being an investment as any 
mining stock can come, but it must 
be purchased mainly for its specula- 
tive possibilities, and is hardly a 
suitable lock-up for a person of only 
moderate means, if that person is de- 
endent upon the income from his 
investment to a very large extent. 


th 
are not as prosperous and as highl 
stabilized. e issue must im 
garded as speculative. 


MONTREAL APARTMENTS 


D. M., Nova Scotia.—What is your opin- 
ion of Montreal Apartments as an in- 
vestment for a retired business man of 
moderate means? I refer to the first 
(closed) mortgage bonds at 98.50, pay- 
ing 6% per cent. interest. Are they rea- 
sonably assured as to safety of principal 
and interest? 

Montreal Apartments bonds should 
prove suitable for a retired busi- 
ness man of moderate means, It is a 
mortgage, substantially protected, on 
a new but promising structure, and 
ls regarded as reasonably strong and 
well protected in earnings, 


WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


H. T., Saskatchewan.—I would like to 
know what would value of 
Winnipeg Electric Railway common stock 
in the event of the city taking over the 
car service. I understand the company 
maintains a good physical condition of 
its property. I hope to get some prefer- 
red providing it drops a bit lower. How 
would the city taking over the system 





Book Reviews 


COAL AND CIVILIZATION 


The fact that our one province of 
Alberta possesses about 15 per cent. of 
the available coal resources of the world 
makes coal a dominant factor in the fu- 
ture development of the country. It is 
generally recognized that coal is one of 
the fundamental agencies of modern 
progress and civilization. These consid- 
erations lend interest to the recently 
published volume entitled “Coal and 
Civilization,” edited by E. C. Jeffrey, 
Ph.D., a Canadian, and published by the 
MacMillan Company of New York and 
the MacMillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 

“Coal and Civilization” deals in an in- 
teresting and thorough mons with the 
effect of available coal, Or the absence 
of such, upon the industrial develop- 
ment of a people. Taking modern Eur- 
0 as an example, the writer shows 
that the rise of Great Britain and Eur- 


Autocracy in 











CONSOLIDATED FELT 

Banker, Hamilton—One of our cus- 
tomers owns some Canadian Consolidat- 
ed Felt Co. bonds. We note that 
although they paid their bond interest 
they had a very bad year. Can you give 
us any information as to the prospects 
for 1925 as far as the bonds are con- 
cerned ?. 

In view of the fact that the bonds 
of tha Canadian Consolidated Felt 
Company are guaranteed by the par- 
ent company, the Canadian Consoli- 
dated Rubber Company, we do not 
feel that you have any cause to 
worry about the payment of the in- 
terest. The rubber company is strong 
and prosperous and in a powerful 
liquid position, and is quite able to 
assume any liability that may be 


acest She geesetved? : called upon to meet in connection I have once or twice commented upon 
_The arrangement regarding a divi-|with the less prosperous Felt | 11. extremely unsatisfactory annual state- 
sion of territory between the city of |Company. ments submitted by the U. G. G. to its 





shareholders. If any ordinary commer- 
cial concern attempted to put its share- 
holders off with the sort of financial 
statement the U. G. G. “puts over” from 
year to year, the officers would» 
promptly deposed, unless they exercised 
a controlling interest and could keep 
themselves in power in spite of the min- 
ority holders. In view of the enormous 
number of shareholders in the U. G. G. 
and of the further fact, that this is per- 
haps the only limited liability company 


Winnipeg and the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway is quite distinct from any 
arrangement that may be made for 
the acquisition by the city of the 
company’s street car service. The 
franchise does not expire until 1927 
and the — does not yet seem to 
have formulated any policy regard- 
ing the public operation of the street 
car section of the company’s prop- 
erties after the expiration of e 












LYALL CONSTRUCTION 


T. L., Ontario—Can you let us know 
if the Peter Lyall Construction of 
Montreal have any large contracts on 
hand? We understand they secured @ 
large contract in connection with the 
Dominion Bridge Co., on the St. Law- 
rence. 


The report that Peter Lyall and 


at the same 
» of interest 
are the most 
issued as re- 


i “2 Sons Construction Company has re- d i 

yt Bond for franchise, In any event it is to be| ceived a large contract in Bridge ts et erat iaiddenl deat tee 

with the new St, Lawrence Bridge is A argh ge ingyen gine goer apioe 

a somewhat premature, tut ids "ere | ne information about the transaction of 
_— : the concern during the 

RPORATION is definitely awarded for this roject period, this policy is particularly repre- 


that the company wil] share in the | jensible. 


Preferred 








ae rk. At the present time Lyalls| Realizing that only a fraction of the 
. Sha howe shout two x and a half years’ | shareholders are permitted to attend the 
Tres work ahead, mostly on the Welland | annual meetings of the ey, aa 
Canal contract, They have just _com- | therefore, have no means of fami marising 
Id- | themselves with the working and ac 
The return is pleted a job on the Archives Build- ee won ae, tc to te glade See 
than from bonds as ing’s extension re ee build- | of the directors to give the most exhaus- 
‘gy * a rule. You can enderstand thet fend che ” tive and A in one 
; ing contra . to the company’s transactions in tl - 
make safe selections . nual report. Furthermore, even if any 
al ° from our current BROMPTON PULP shareholders ake 80 pare pr gma —— 
ering th ual meeting an ] 
{ITED ’ se J. B., Montreal.—I am bolder ot iat proceedings, it is evident that with so 
We suggest for your shares of Brompton averaging $38. hink | far-flung a membership only a fraction 
ely 208 ; Be ; about the new issue? Do you this f them would be able to avail them- 
ratlabhe. consideration — these rumors about mergers may be | 01 os of this privilege. An added rea- 
FRASER COMPANIES S disadvantage for the company snes son for a frank and —— nee 
same mergers ; : : financial statement. Any company t 
7% Preferred The discussion of at on te directors of which eeeticonye rg ge d 
ompton a ; “| of limiting the time- " , 
PRICE ee ae ae oom the chief a in * Soodinnae at a — ae 
ted 1 err i rice of the stock, as it | shareholders the world over, should, 
ide ONT Pre mpg * 7 favestors feel that — matter of policy, = - aiseas _ 
on i ’ tse ou e : ‘ 
"at, pe eo aivie owe ng. Rigo penne Hoy “this prohibition by publishing all 
| St. West, culars prices. dividends paymen the essential information the average 


ei tock is thereby made to fade, We 
Coane view the new financing as a 
constructive move, in that it will 


provide the company with a larger 


shareholder deems a entitled to be 

. ossession of. 
PuThe iepeal meetings of such great cor- 
porations as the Bank of Montreal and 





Royal Securities 


ith CORPORATION oduction of a commodity more| Canadian Pacific. Railway are open to 
= Geen a firm- Limits D aay marketable than some of its | sny person owning one solitary eee ee 
ssey-Harris and 164 St. James Street present Tae hol . the company> ack, He cae one . 
s from the West MONTREAL It might be wise to hold your | obtain any info sh any question thet 








at full liberty to a 
may oceur to him 
business, and, as & 


in some parts 
s spring are the 
some years. 


has not been men- 
Vensenver rompton has 


the merger dis- 
not be affected, 


Toronto stock. 


tioned in many of 
cussions, and would 


about the company’s 


Wine matter of fact, many 










A. M., Nova Scotia.—What is your 
opinion of Canada Northern Power pre- 
ferred stock 7 per cent., with bonus of 
common as an investment? Is the out- 
come of legal tangle with Hollinger Con- 
solidated likely to be settled by the above 
company losing Hollinger as a customer 
for power? If so, would this cripple the 
Canada Northern Power so as to render 
dividend on ~veferred stock doubtful? I 
understand Hollinger will shortly have 


The Canada Northern Power Cor- 
issue is 
more in the nature of a business 
man’s investment, and is not offered 
as a first mortgage security “4 

e 


ing Hollinger Mines have not been 
settled yet, but negotiations are pro- 
ceeding and are likely to result in a 
settlement that will be satisfactory 


E. P., Ontario.—I shall be very much 
obliged if you will advise me as to the 













































Farm and Ranch Review 








be/ no use at all for any item of less than a 
























































































great coal resources, and the rise or fal 


cause. 
Mr. Jeffrey’s work is also a technica 





coal—the result of some twenty years 
study of those plants, now extinct 
which have contributed most 
present supply of coal. He is, therefore 











tribution to the existing bod 













importance of coal. 





VALUING INDUSTRIAL SBCURITIES 


Value of Industrial Securities 
Ralph Eastman Badger, Ph.D., 
Published by Prentice-Hall Inc., 
York, 

In this volume are provided the prin- 
ciples by which the investor may arrive 
at an independent judgment of the real 
values of his securities. Definite ex- 
amples demonstrate clearly those prin- 
ciples which should guide the investor in 
making an appraisal either of stocks 
which he may purchase or of those 
which he already holds. The information 






































years have averaged $269,584.33, which is at the rate Re fe eae yy ee eg 
of 13.4% on the first preferred stock. regard take out a policy with this company, curities. 
to the increased ,» and according the orders but before doing so I would like to have 
on hand, the advises us that the net earn- your advice on the matter. oe ‘ 
ings for the year ending 1925, should not The Traveler’s Insurance Co., of Signing Off at Sixty 
be less than $500,000—or 257% on First Hartford, is a very large and strong ese Votinavet Seumk: 
Stock. oan States ~~ — a 
ated in Canada under a Dominion li- 
set bs tae eee itm cense since 1865. On December 81,} Should a man who is sixty years of 


age or over retire from active partici- 
pation in business affairs? This inter- 
esting question is discussed in. an 
article appearing in THE FINANCIAL 


OST. 

THE FINANCIAL POST has com- 

iled a list of outstanding men in the 

usiness life of Canada who have attain- 
ed the age of sixty or more years. 

It will be recognized at once that if 
all of these men were to abruptly with- 
draw entirely from active participa- 
tion in the great and important under- 
takings that they have built about 
their personalities during a lifetime of 
endeavor their absence would make it- 
self felt to no slight degree. Through- 
out the length and breadth of Canada 
there are, in all communities, men who 
occupy relatively in their own locality 
the same position in the business world 
that those names appear in the above 
list have attained in a broader sphere. 
When one attempts to visualize the 
that would be involved in the abrupt re- 
moval of all of these influential person- 
alities from active business operations 
and to gauge the results in the aggregate 
he cannot well come to any conclusion 
other than that a fixed rule that men 
should retire at sixty years of age would 
be anything but desirable. 

In the realm of “big business” such 
as that indicated by the names of the 
men appearing in the above list it may 
consistently be maintained that in 
nearly all cases they have relieved 
themselves of the more onerous portion 
of their activities to an extent that is 
tantamount to retirement. They have 
organized and systematized their var- 
ied interests in a manner that places 
upon the shoulders of younger men 
the more exacting duties that they 
themselves sustained in the earlier 
stages of their careers so that their 
present relationship with their exten- 
sive interests is more that of an ad- 
visory or a consulting capacity which 
carries with it of course the authority 
of proprietorsh.p. Similarly in the 
thany cothmunities throughout Canada 
there are very few business men of 
sixty years of age who are endeavoring 
to do all that thev did when they were 
forty years old, and if there be any 
who are ‘making such an attempt they 
are doing so not from choice but from 
force of circumstances. It remains to 
be said, however, that there may be 
cases in which a man of sixty or more 
years is in position to retire and con- 
cerning whom it would be better for 
both himself and his business interests 
if he did retire, but who persists in 
holding on. Such cases, however, would 
be found so very rare as to not affect 
the general situation. 

The sum of.the whole matter appears 
to be, therefore, that the question of 
retiring from active life as well as the 
age at which any man shall retire can- 
not be regulated by any arbitrary rule 
but the decision may safely be left in 
the hands of those natural processes 
which have been handling the matter 
satisfactorily in the past and are cap- 
able of taking care of it for the future. 


Co-operation 


















of them do. And the U. G. G. is what 
we are asked to call a “democratic” or- 
ganization! The present practice is only 
tolerated because it is a “farmers’” com- 
pany. 

The men who prepare the U. G. G. an- 
nual financial statement apparently have 


hundred thousand dollars—preferably a 
million or two—in explaining the busi- 
ness of the company to the shareholders. 
Here is a beautiful sample: “Country and 
Terminal Elevators, Warehouses, Tim- 
ber Limits and Mills, Printing Plant 
Equipment, ete., $5,306,127.71.” The odd 
7lc. bear witness to the most careful and 
painstaking calculation! But whose valua- 
tion is this we are asked to accept in such 
a lordly manner? Are these assets worth 
over five million dollars or are they only 
worth one million? One opinion is al- 
most as good as another. This is pre- 
cisely the way the Home Bank went into 
deep water, in spite of government in- 
spection and supervision and _carried 
many trusting depositors with it. The 
large assets tha tinstitution boasted of 
shrank to nothing in many cases on ex- 
pert valuation. 

Then there are certain “subsidiary” 
companies. Two are said to “show a loss 
of a few hundred dollars.” 


I presume, these two companies must 
have a turnover of at least half a million 
dollars a year, with a capital investment 
of perhaps the same amount. I am a 
shareholder, but I have never received | 
the slightest information on that point 
in the company’s statements. There is not 
a line in the annual report of anything 
but random and méaningless observations 
on the transactions of these large com- 
panies. No Profit and Loss statement. 
Not a thing. May I ask is this business? 
I do not suggest there is anything wrong 
in the company’s accounting beyond the 
fact that it is obviously slipshod. But I 
do maintain, that every temptation is 
present to induce the management to go 
wrong. There are too many opportunities 
to bolster up the affairs of one company 
at the expense of another. And such is a 
very dangerous situation indeed. If the 
U. G. G. annual report devoted less space 
to pictures of officers and directors and 
more to the financial transactions of the 
company, it would be more informative, 
though perhaps less artistic! 


ope in the past two centuries,-is clearly 
bound up with the development of their 


of other people is attributed to the same 
treatise on the structure and nature of 


to our 


an authority on carbonization, and his 
experience over a long period of inves- 
tigation has resulted in a positive con- 
of knowl- 
edge, of the -structure and the national 
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SPEAKING OF COMBINES 


Ottawa Journal: There is room for 
much doubt as to how far the banks con- 
trol credit; but not a shadow of doubt 
as to the absolute contro] of food su 
ely by the farmers. Why does not Mr. 
oodsworth, who is so alarmed about 
the eavilegee of the banks, demand that 
farming shall be brought under regu- 
lation, or that the entire industry of 
food production should be taken over 
by_ government for the common good? 

Just see how these two classes be- 
haved during the war. The banks did 
not advance the cost of credit by the 
fraction of a: cent; but the grain grow- 
ers ran up the price of wheat from 90 
cents per bushel to $2.55. Could any- 
thing be more malignant than that? And 
they hold that terrific power at all 
times. Surely Mr. Woodsworth must see 


that somethi 
about it. ‘mg ought to be done 
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*Montreal Tram. ist 
Mtge. 5’s, 1941 at 97, 
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“ THE PULPWOOD EMBARGO 
estern “U” Gazette, London.— 

motive behind the movement eaten 
embargo on Canadian pulpwood is plain. 
It is, in the main, to provide that the 
employment and wages incidental to the 
conversion of pulpwood into paper shall 
go into the pockets of our workmen, 
not into the pockets of workmen in 
the States, It is to prevent the existin 
condition whereby every carload o 
pulpwood that crosses the border takes 
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* Payable in U. S. Funds 





















work and wages from labor in Canada Telephone or Write 
and gives them to labor in th Stat ‘perth 
It is, in a word, to foster the sound ee 









policy of devoloping the resources, the 
industries of Canada, instead of sacrific- 
ing them to the advantage of others. If 
there is a nation in the world that ought 
to be able to understand that motive, 
that nation is the United States. 


Greenshields 
& Co 






















RADIALS AND BUSES 
Hamilton Spectator: ‘ TORONTO OTTAWA 
of the radial tinge nn’ Predicament 14 King Street E, 46 Eigin Street 


c lines running out of Ham- 
ilton has had the natural tect of damp- 
ing the ardor of municipal ownership en- 
thusiasts. With these lines operating at 
a heavy loss, and the city system show- 
ing a falling-off in receipts, there is not 
much encouragement either for the com- 
pany to renew its existing franchise, or 
for the municipality to take over the 
responsibility. The situation demands 
very earnest thought. It is, unfortu- 
nately, not possible to foresee future de- 
velopments; but past experience and 
present tendencies undoubtedly point to 
the conclusion that electric street car 
services have seen their palmiest days, 
and that patronage everywhere is on 
the wane. To meet the new conditions 
there must be a readjustment. The rad- 
ials and the street railways still have a 


































were then. When a family abandons — 
the simple life and lives high, it must 
pay the price, and it is the same with . 
a community. Hamilton people could 
not be satisfied now with local conditions 
as they were at the beginning of the 
century; they want more style as well — 
as greater comfort. But these things 
must be. paid for. 

It is all right so long as we pay for — 
what we want as we go. e chief 
danger is in falling into the improvi- 
dent habit of living off the future, like © 
a spendthrift—acquiring things we 










































































very useful, if not indis 1} .| can’t afford and running into debt for ‘ 
tion to perform. The Gos of Games atti. them. Better pay as we bi even if it- 
ties would be too serious for contem-|%e necessary to raise the tax rate. 





plation under present circumstances. We 
could not get along conveniently with- 
out the street cars, and those who talk 
ctrily of letting them go scarcely realize 
the full import of their language. 


e—e—_—_— 
MUST PAY THE PRICE 

_ Hamilton Herald.—From a civic offi- 
cial in another city the Herald has re- 
ceived a letter in which the writer 
says: ‘Your recent editorial on Tax 
Rate gave interesting facts which should 
engage the serious thought of your 
citizens. The public demand all kinds 
of frills and luxuries, forgetting that 
the cost will be included in the tax bill. 
The press should be encouraged in an 
endeavor to curb this madness for pub- 
lic expenditures and the mortgaging of 
the revenues for years to come by bond 
issues.” 

The Herald showed the other day that 
the taxation per head in Hamilton is 
311 per cent. heavier than it was at the 
beginning of the century. But let those 
who can remember twenty-five years 
back compare local conditions then with 
what they are now; let them consider 
all the public improvements that have 
been made in these years—the pave- 
ments and sidewalks, the parks and pub- 
lic conveniences, the magnificant school 
buildings, which were not in existence 
twenty-five years ago. 

We are living higher now 


That’s the way to keep out of financial 
difficulties, i 
ee 


THE FLUCTUATING WHEAT MARKET 


Farm and Ranch Review.—The past 
month has witnessed what was yeraees) S 
the most spectacular fluctuations in Se 
world’s market for wheat ever experi-~ 
enced in history. The high price levels” 
recorded since the beginning of the 
gave an impetus of speculation. For- — 
tunes have been made and lost almost 
over night and the frenzy has taken 
hold of a very large section of the 
urban population. 
large buying orders send the prices u 
and then the public begins the age 
hunt for “easy” money. That there 
been a real shortage the” world over 
admits of no doubt whatever. Thre a 
high price level has been amply jasti- 
fied by the statistical situation is equal 
certain. That recent spectacular pri 
have been justified, however, is very 
much open to doubt. Now that the 
starch has been taken out of the curb 
speculator, chances are that wheat prices 
will be pegged somewhere near 
may be regarded as normal and the 
farmer may again sit down and con- 
sider the situation on its merits 
determine just what the nature of ; 
operations shall be for the coming 
Two-dollar wheat is not, of 
sential to Western prosperity. 
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You Want Security 
Why Not Assure It? 













You may do so through the purchase of 
carefully selected Government, Munici- 
pal and Corporation Bonds. These bonds 
provide good interest, are readily mar- 
ketable, and whether a short or long 
term investment is desired, your individ- 
ual requirements can be met. 

The services and experience of our 
orgapization are gladly placed at your 
disposal in selecting the bonds best 
suited. 


Write for copy of our current list. 





































36 King Street West, 
Toronto. 
Telephone: Elgin 4321 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


McDougall & Cowans 


Members of the Montreal Stock Exchange 


130 St. James Street 
STOCK BROKERS 


HALIFAX ST. JOHN,N.B. QUEBEC 
OTTAWA TORONTO WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 


Direct Private Wire to all Branches and New York 
































Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
6% Gold Debentures 


Dated April 15, 1925 Due May 1, 1940 
Denominations $500 and $1,000 
Principal and interest payable in New York 
Price 99 and interest New York 
yielding over 6.10% 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
- Preference Stock (No Par Value) 


Cumulative Dividends $7 per Share per Annum 
Each share of Preference Stock will carry as a benus one 
share of Common Stock Ciass “A”. 

Price at market to yield about 7% 


Earnings have also shown remarkable 

earnings for the year ended December 31, 1924, were 
$19,965,440, and the average net earnings for the past six 
years were $16,034,613. Under the new contrel it is planned 
to continue the present able and efficient management. 


sale and change in price. 
at eur expense. 


Further particulars will be furnished upon request. 
The National I City Company 
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FOREIGN SECURITIES 


We maintain a close trading market on all 
Issues and shall be glad to quote you on any 
you may be interested in. 


Have your name placed on our mailing list. 


Eufopean Debenture Corporation 
Limited 


120 St. James Street, Montreal Main 8763 


OSLER & HAMMOND 


Stock Brokers and Financial Agents 


Members 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 


21 JORDAN STREET - TORONTO 


TORONTO BOND EXCHANGE 


800 Bay Street LIMITED TORONTO 
British Columbia Municipals Wanted 
BONDS & LISTED STOCKS 


Bend Department Listed Stocks Dept. 
Phone Elgin 1600 BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED Phone Elsie 5147-8 


OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON 


LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 


Stocks and Bonds Mortgage Loans 


Farm Lands 


Public 
Utility 


Send for special circular 
“CBE” describing a FIRST 
MORTGAGE 5% PUBLIC 
UTILITY BOND due in 
seven years, which we are 
selling at 86 and interest. 


During the last 20 years the 
earnings of this Company 
have increased about 300%. 


* ROBINSON £:: 


ate a Investment Bankers 
ing St. West 
TORONTO "saben 


4a 4 
Unlisted ea 7 
Security 

Values 


are sometimes difficult to ascer- 

tain. By dealing with a reliable 

established house, you are as- 

Sither ‘ ioe shane ~~ 
or pu 

of bonds or stocks, ce 


Your inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 


Specialists Unlisted Securities 


|A.J Pattison, Jr:&Co. 


Members Toronto and Montrea! 
Exchanges 
Telephones: Elgin 
5101 5103 5105 
6102 56104 6106 


2% 
ae oe 


News and 


ALBERTA ISSUE 
LEADING FEATURE 
OF BOND MARKET 


British Keenly interested in 
U.S. Financing of Our 


Industry 


The leading bond issue of the week 
was the sale of $3,740,000 Province of 
Alberta, 5 per cent., twenty-five year 
debentures sold to the National City 
Company and the Harris-Forbes Com- 
pany of New York, at a price of 
99.159, Apart from this there was 
little activity, and the tendency is 
still for buyers to seek a yield above 
5 per cent. and the sellers to be dis- 
interested in anything lower. 

One interesting feature of the pres- 
ent bond situation is the rumored ten- 
dency of some of the banks to seek to 
dispose of small blocks of their bond 
holdings, presumably as a result of 
the increasing demand for funds in 
reviving business and industry. Whe- 
ther there is any definite movement 
in this direction as yet, it is too early 
to say. It is evident that such a sell- 
ing movement would have an adverse 
effect upon the price of bonds. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a 
plentiful supply of funds in the hands 
of the bond buying institutions, 
merely awaiting offerings with the 
yield in excess of 5 per cent. 


British Showing Interest 

Evidence of the interest which the 
British investor is still taking in the 
Canadian securities market is reflect- 
ed by occasional comment in the Brit- 
ish financial press with regard to the 
economic penetration policy of the 
United States into Canadian industry. 
One example of this“is an article 
which appeared recently in the “Fi- 
nancial News,” of London, calling at- 
tention to the volume of American 
funds invested in Canada during 1924. 
The authority places the total at 
$267,040,000, and itemizes this total 
in the various classes such as muni- 
cipal, industrial, corporate, public 
utility and provincial. Special atten- 
tion is called to the large proportion 
of the total directed into industry, 
viz., more than $100,000,000. The 
British investor is not so keenly inter- 
ested in the railway investments as 
was formerly the case, but there is 
ever increasing attention paid to the 
development of traction and power 
undertakings. According to the “Fi- 
nancial News,” “the greater the 
American penetration in this respect, 
the greater will be her chances of se- 
curing a controlling interest in the 
industrial expansion which will fol- 
low therefrom.” Emphasis is also 
placed upon the part _— by the 
United States in the development of 
the American paper industry, which, 
it is pointed out, is to the interest 
of the United States since they pur- 
chase 90 per cent. of the. Canadian 
newsprint, and 90 per cent. of our 
export volume of pulp. The conclu- 
sion of the News is significant: “It 
can therefore be said that the 
United States are not investing their 
money in Canada without discrimina- 
tion, for, considered either in the 
light of present events, or of prospec- 
tive developments, financial prescience 
is discernible.” Regardless of the in- 
creasing amount of United States 
capital coming into Canadian indus- 
try, it seems safe to assume that, 
with the return to par of the pound 
ae the British investor will 
himself take an increasing interest in 
these Canadian developments, indus- 
trial as well as municipal. 

Little change has occurred in the 
New York bond market. The April 
list so far has shown little variation 
in price in spite of the slowness of 
the security markets. In fact, in- 
creases have occurred about as fre- 
quently as declines, 


Shareholders Approve 
Smelters Bond Plan 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

MONTREAL.—The basis of exchange 
of the bonds of Consolidated Smelters 
outlined in THE FINANCIAL POST last 
week was the one that was officially 
adopted by the shareholders meeting and 
on July 1 the bonds, of which $3,800,- 
000 are outstanding, will be exchanged 
for common stock on the basis* of 20 
shares of stock for each $1,000 bond. 
At the present market price of the 
stock this represents about $1,200 pa 
bond as against the $1,100 to which they 
were entitled by the redemption clause 
of the trust deed. 

J. J. Warren, the president, made a 
very short address to the shareholders. 
He said: “During the first quarter of 
the year, operations proceeded about as 
usual. Production was somewhat in ex- 
cess of that of the same period of 1924. 
Market prices were more favorable this 
year than last, though there has been 
a marked drop from the high levels of 
December. 

“At Rossland, development is still dis- 
om In the other mines, con- 
ms are practically unchanged. 
“Good progress is being made with the 
lant extensions at both the Smelter and. 

ennington Falls. 
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GOVERNMENT | 
and 

MUNICIPAL 

BONDS | 


W.L.M°SKinnon & Co. 
GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


MSKinnon Bidg. T. 
Telephone Kael. 3671 
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Views of 


Bond Issue to Finance : 
New Settlement Project 
In connection with the financing of 
the British Dominions Land Settlement 
Corporation, the plans for which were 
outlined in THE FINANCIAL POST of 
two weeks ago, the prospectus circulated 
in England provides for an_ issue of 
£760,000 7 per cent, bonds. The initial 
operation of the corporation, of which 
the Duke of Sutherland is chairman, 
is the purchase of over 260,000 acres in 
the Edmonton district, divided into 160- 
acre holdings. 


PUBLIC SHOCKED BY 
HIGHWAYS FINDINGS 


Gross Carelessness Shown in 
Lack of Accounting System 
Between 1917 and 1922 


The recent investigation carried on 
before the public accounts committee 
of the Ontario legislature, into the 
finances of the highways branch of 
the department a works, be- 
tween 1917 and 1922, provides an ex- 
ample of methods which have been 
largely extinct in the business world 
for some generations. The disclos- 
ure ‘that hundreds of thousands of 
public funds were handled for two 
years without any cash book, or any 
record of ane ees came 
as a shock to the business community. 

The aim of the public accounts com- 
mittee in their investigation was to 
ascertain whether or not any dishon- 
esty was involved in the transactions 
of thé department and this may have 
tended to obscure the all-important 
matter of the methods used. But the 
issue was certainly not clouded in the 
eyes of the financial and business 
community, or even of the general 
public. latter are perfectly well 
aware that methods such as those 
used by the highways branch would 
involve any business in bankruptcy 
within a short time, and they have not 
failed to —— their opinions ac- 
cordingly. There is a general impres- 
sion in these circles that lax methods 
such as were ado with the public 
funds should be thoroughly investi- 
gated, and sufficient caution taken to 
see that no recurrence of such a situ- 
ation should be possible. 3 

In the course of the investigation 
it was recommended by Provincial 
Treasurer Price that the expenses of 
the highways branch should be under 
the same system of accounting as 
those of the other departments. is 
opinion seems to have support of the 
business public. It is generally felt 
that separate audit now maintained 
by this branch is not justified on the 
grounds that there is a constant out- 
lay running into millions annually, 
and that the audit system should, 
therefore, be different from that of 
other departments. On the other 
hand, it is the general feeling that 
this is ample reason for the pee. 
tion of the same system which, pre- 
sumably, is considered to provide suf- 
ficient safeguard. 


NELSON POWER PLANT 
RETIRES BOND ISSUE 


Annual Charge Made For 
Interest and Sinking Funds 
on Subsequent 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

NELSON. — Having earned in 18 
years of tion a revenue of 
$1,186,508, Nelson’s 
has a milestone with the re- 
tirement of its first bond issue, of 
$150,000, five per cent. 20-year deben- 
tures, with this step becoming more 
than half paid for. The payment was 
made to the Bank of Montreal here 
with the proceeds of the sale of $100,- 
000 worth of Victory bonds to a coast 
firm, and $50,000 in hand. There re- 
main to be paid off a $50,000 bond 
issue October 1 next year, and an 
issue of the same amount, October 1. 
two years later. Three and a half 
years from now the city will have its 


85,000 power plant, its greatest eet, 


$285, 
public utility, free of encumbrance. 
An annual charge for interest, of 
$7.500, and for sinking fund, of 
$5,037, has been made in the taxes for 
the issue now retired, which charges. 
of course, now cease. The second 
issue, which will be retired 18 months 
hence, has called annually for $5,000 
for interest and for $1,679 for sinking 
fund. For three more years the third 
issue, which paid for the No. 2 unit. 
will be a charge on the taxes to the 
extent of $4,250 for interest and of 
$3,153 for sinking fund. 


TELEPHONE 


Bond ‘Market 


ALBERTA FLOATED 
FEW BOND ISSUES 
DURING PAST YEAR 


Increase Is Indicated in 


Estimated Revenue 
For 1925 


CALGARY.—The 1925 estimates 
of revenue and expenditure of the 
province of Alberta show a total in- 
dicated revenue, on income account, 
of $11,221,109, and an estimated ex- 
penditure of $11.589,741, leaving an 
estimated deficit on income account 
for the current year of $368,632, In 
comparison with last year, the fol- 
lowing increases in revenue and in 
expense are expected: 

Revenue Increases 
School Lands <3. <0 st oe os.26 
Dept. of Agriculture .. .. .. 
Dept. of Attorney Gen. .. .. 
Executive Council .. .. .. 
Legislation .. .. .. + 
Prov. Secretary .. .. «+ «+ +s 
Public: Health: .. 02. cc ce se 
Public Works .. .. .. «+ «s 
Railways and Tele, .. .. .. -- 
Treasury Dept. .. .. .. .. «+ +s 


$11,308 
809 


408,745 
28,965 
$12 


Expenditure Increases 
Penis eRe ic seas eho eet ee 
Legislation... 0. ss os es bee 
Dept. of Agriculture .. .. .. 
Dept. of Att. Gen. .. .. .. «- 
Dept. of Education .. .. .. .-. 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs .. .. 
Dept. Public Health .. .. .. .. F 
Dept. Rys. & Tele. .. .. «.. .. 1,426 
Treasury Dept. .. .. .. .. 16,713 


MOORE ca | eeées os 00 bs ba cb ee 
Estimated Saving 
Executive Council .. .. .. .. .. 
Prov. Secretary .. .. . é lee 
Fe WU ONNO aoa ep.455% eee 


TOO vo. cc os Vee cs ee ee eee 

The net bonded debt of the prov- 
ince was increased during the past 
year by $5,139,362, so that few bond 
flotations were a Borrow- 
ings of the government for the year 
1925 involve $4,500,000 of refunding 
obligations, and $1,150,000 of Uni- 
versity bonds, now under provincial 
guarantee. The latter issue will then 
be absorbed into the direct issues of 
the province. It is expected that the 
taking over of the University debt as 
a direct obligation of the province 
will save considerable interest each 
year, since the province can borrow 
cheaper by a direct issue. The sum 
of $1,000, will be borrowed under 
the Highways’ Act, of which $750,000 
has already been sold. A further 
loan of $2,750,000 for general pur- 
poses on capital account wil] com- 
plete the financial program of the 
year. The net bonded debt of the 
province at the end of 1924 was $76,- 
911,944, 


Good weather has resulted in large 
crops and high prices in India during the 
past three years. The in tea has 
made many new fortunes, and tea shares 
= now selling at eight times their par 
value. 


60,449 


BOND MOVEMENTS OF THE MONTH 
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Chicoutimi Pu.1948 6... sy 
Can. Nat. Rys.1954 56 10074100% 
-N.R.Ine....1980 5  .. ae 
R........1984 5 99% .. 
«1944 4%... <i 
.-2897 4. 71% .. 
1988 6% .. ih 
...1986 6 85% .. 
..1939 5 
Dom.Power. . .1932 5 
Dom. Textile. .1949 6 
Duke Price P..1949 6 1 
East Koot. Po.1942 7 
, . Dev... .19383 5 


-. 1951 6 
-1941 7 
6 
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Mattagami P.. 
Mont. Tram... 
..- 1955 & 
...1940 6 
a .. 1982 5 fa 
. ..1982 4% .. si 
Mont. Pub.Ser.1942 5 9834 92% 
Nor. Ont. L...1981 6... ae 
; 65% 60 
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BELL 
Bell Telephone shareholders got a let- | Ot 


ter along with their dividend cheques. 
signed by Pres. C. F. Sise. He points out 
that in February last they completed the 
sale of $25,000,000 First Mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds of the company to retire all 
outstanding bonds which matured the Ist 
of April, and to provide additional capital 
for plant extensions. The sale of these 
bonds was highly successful. The allot- 
ment of a portion of the issue for sale in 
Canada, Great Britain and the United 


States should tend towards broadening | Wabasso 


the market for this company’s securities. 
“Rapid progress is being made with the 
installation of automatic equipment in 
three of our larger cities.” 


100% |. 
97. 
101% |. 
sip HGH sat 
Span. Riv. F-11941 8 joTssloese ler” 


ae 107. 34106 % 107 
St. Law. Flour.19416 97%... .. 
St.Law.Sugar..1982 6 .. - 89 
St.M. Val.Cot.1962 6 81  .. 78 os 
St.Maur.Pow. .1958 64106 105 M% 105% 108K 
a ....+,1942 7 98 ve 96 97 
Windsor Hotel.19438 6% .. -- 108% 
West Koot.P.1948 6 ... 101M” .. 
West. Power. .1949 5 92% 92% 92% 
aq on 
95% 96% 


107% 


West. Power. .1926 7 100 .. 
Winnipeg Elec.1954 6 95% .. 


BOND MOVEMENTS OF THE WEEK 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 14 


Int. Due Range 1924 

Rate Year Yield High Lo 

5.34 83% 

5.74 102% 
00 102% 


BONDS 


102.85 
97.15 


99.00 102.5 
97.05 96.80 


Range 1925 Latest Pri 
Hi Ask 


100.45 100. : 
5 101.20 102.25 102.15 
95.10 96.65 96.55 


101.8 


02.35 
96.76 96.50 


New Issue— 


¥ 
a 


Company Limited ' 


First Preferred Sinking | 
Fund Cumulative ‘gl 
Participating Stock 
($25 par value) 


Yielding 8% 
MATTHEWS & CO., 
Limited 


MACKAY - MACKAY. 
306-7-8 C.P.R. Building, 
Toronto, Ontario 


160 St. James St, 320 Bay Se 
Mentreal. Toronte 


63 Sparks g§t., Ottawa. 


CANADA 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ~ 


DISTRICT OF HULL 


Official Call for Tenders 


Public notice is hereby given that 
the Council of the City of Hull will 
receive from now until four o'clock 


Pp. 
1925, at the office of 
to be taken into consideration by the 
City Council at eight o’clock in the 
evening or immediately after such 
hour as soon as the council will be 
ready for the opening of the 
written tenders for the purchase 
$200,000.00 debentures of the City of 
Hull, with coupons attached for in- 
terests, 
ments as sewers, sidewalks, pave- 
ments, waterworks, implements, etc. 
Said issue of $200,000.00, namely 200 
debentures of $1,000.00, being a por- 
tion of the total issue of $650,000.00 
authorized by the By-law No. 246 of 
the City of Hull. Said debentures and 
interests are payable at the branches 
of the Provincial Bank of in 
Montreal or in Quebec or at the 
 omapputegre oc City of H 

ue. 

Debentures dated ist November, 


1924, Maturing 1st November, 1945. ae 


Interest payable semi-annually on 
the Ist of May and November each 
year. 

An accepted cheque representing 
one per cent. of the issue must ac- 
company each tender. The cheque 
accompanying such tenders which 
will not be accepted shall be returned 
immediately. 

All tenders must mention if the 
price includes or not the accrued in- 
terest on the coupons at the time of 
delivery from the 1st of November, 
1924. They shall be under seal with 
the indication “Tenders for deben- 
tures” and addressed to the “City 
Clerk,” Hull, Que. 

Delivery of said debentures shall 
be made at the City Treasurer’s office 
at Hull, Que., or through a char- 


tered bank in the City of Hull or in . 


the City of Ottawa, as may be desired 
by the successful bidder. 

The present issue has received the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council of the Province of Quebec, 
on the 30th day of December, 1924, 

The City Council dées not bind it- 
self to accept the highest or the low- 
est or any of the tenders. 

Given at the City Hall in the Ci 
of Hull, on this 6th day of ‘April, 


19265. 
H. BOULAY, 


BASTIMSONS 
Bond House fh Canada 


36-38 KING ST. EAST——TORONTS 


The : 
Brantford Cordage [ 


issued for local improve- ~ 


Agate 
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Municipal and Provincial Finance 


HIGHWAY COSTS 
EXPAND BUDGET 
OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New Sources of Revenue 
Insufficient to Meet 
Rising Expense 














































































U.S. Senator to Study 


Ontario Hydro a DRASTIC REDUCTION 


IN SYDNEY’S COSTS 


Serious Attempt Made to Cope 
With $200,000 Deficit in 
Last Year’s Taxes 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

SYDNEY.—Because industrial de- 
pression, coupled with an exodus of 
skilled workers to the United States, 
has put the city $200,000 behind in its 
tax collections for 1924, Mayor Mce- 
Connell has inaugurated a drastic cur- 
tailment of expenditure of $52,000 and 
a sharp revision upwards of poll taxes 
and license fees sufficient to pull the 
city out of the hole by the end of 
1926, it is anticipated. E 

Among the more important expense 


cuts are: Abolition of assistant asses- The following, amo: 
sorship; merging of vendorship and , 


others, are securities 
tax collectorship; dispensing with 2 : 
stenographers, three men in engineer’s for which our market 
offices; part time and half salary for facilities will be found 
assistant magistrate; reducing police most dependable: 
force by six patrolmen. The mayor C.P.R. a's 1 Beli 
and aldermen at the same time voted eS s 944, 
to cut their own salaries in two. Telephone 6’s 1955, 
Among the important revenue Quebec Power 6’s 1968, 
changes are: Poll tax up from $10 to Montreal Public Service 
5’s 1942, Wayagamack 


$15, oe in certain a so 
cases where amount payable is also 
6’s 1951, Belgo-Cana- 
dian Pa 6’s 1948, 
Duke-Price Power 6’s 


Government 


and 


Municipal Bonds 











































From an article in the World-Herald 
ublished in Omaha, Nebraska, it is 
earned that Senator Robert B. Howell 
and Senator George W. Norris had ar- 
ranged to make an extended tour of Can- 
ada during the summer, but that illness 
of Senator Howell will prevent him from 
making the trip. 

Speaking of the Canadian tour the 
World-Herald says: “They (Senators 
Howell and Norris) would inquire into 
the operation of the hydro-electrical de- 
velopment in Ontario” and continues that 
since illness will prevent Senator Howell 

from making the trip Senator Norris will 
leave his home in Nebraska some time in 
May and “will go to Canada as a guest 
of Sir Adam Beck, prime mover in the 
Canadian development at Niagara Falls, 
and get first-hand information of that 
adventure into rea ownership, 

“It is said to the intention of Sena- 
tor Norris, if his inquiries confirm his 
nresent ideas, to advocate at the next 
session of congress that the. Canadian 
experiment be repeated at Mu cle Shoals 
- the solution of that long-debated prob- 
em.” 




































At all times we are 
prepared to submit 
satisfactory bids for 
the purchase, in odd 
lots, of Canadian Gov- 
ernment, Municipal and 


high-grade Corporation 
Bonds, 

















From Our Own 
HALIFAX.—With the exception 
of Quebec and Prince Edward Island, 
the gross per capita debt of Nova 
Scotia is the lowest in Canada. The 
increase of the funded debt of the 
poatinss over a period of five years 
as been but 45 per cent., as com- 
pared with 238 per cent. for British 
Columbia; 237 per cent. for Quebec; 
and 114 per cent. for Alberta, No 
province of Canada has a smaller per 
capita expenditure for general ad- 
ministration purposes than Nova 
Scotia. Such was the financial 
standing of the province summarized 
by Premier Armstrong when he 
brought down the provincial budget 
in the House of Assembly a few days 
ago. 
_ The expenditures for the province 
in the last fiscal year, ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924, totalled $5,577,872, 
made up as follows: 


We will be glad to furnish 
particulars and offerings 
upon request. 
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Gairdner, Clarke & Co. 


312 Bay Street, Toronto. 




















Mixed Farming Means 
Better Times for Canada 


From Our Own Correspondent 
LONDON.—E. E. Reid, general manager 
of the London Life, has completed a trip 
from Sydney on the east to Victoria on 







increased. Increases in licenses to milk 
men, plumbers, bill board advertising 
companies and others. New license 


















We recommend 













Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. .. $140,657 the west, helding conferences at. prae- fees are levied on curb gasoline tanks, 1949 Inter 
Northern Ontario Building Limited —{]| Sects! 2° <5: BERG | stn etre eres waa | ee sta" cacy tain | |] Paper 6's 1966, Mone 
hae: sec es wo 66 . le 8s . . 
TORONTO Prov. Secretary ........-. | 156,989/ “The Canadian west is better this year | Tetail salesmen, and so forth. treal Tramways 56’s 













Prov. Treasurer .. .. .. .. 1,326,665 
Public Works & Mines .. .. 248,041 
Public Charities .. .. .. .. .. 
Public Service .. .. .. .. .. 235,396 
A Sara tee 
There was a deficit of $116,486 of 
Se over revenue, . 
is is the largest expenditure 
ever made in the financial year of 
the province. There has been an 
enormous increase in public services 
in Nova Scotia, the last twelve years. 
Within that time the present foavi- 
est spending department of govern- 
ment has n_ established, namely, 
the Highway Department. To the 
eee secretary's department has 
n established a motor fees 
branch, and under the portfolio of 
public works, an extensive water 
powers’ branch or commission. To 


Financial institutions received a stiff 1941 and 1 


increase as follows: Stock -brokers 
50, bond salesmen $25, minimum area ee 
= Enquiries invited 
RENE-T.LECLERC 
incerperated 


assessment of banks boosted from 
$200 to $1,000. Telegraph, telephone 

Montreal:- 180, $t. James St. 
Quebec:- 74, St. Peter St. 


and express companies $100 each. 
(esTasusHED 1908) 


than last and better last year than the 
year before,” Mr. Reid stated to The Fin- 
ancial Post. As proof of this Mr. Reid 
pointed to the figures written by nis 
company for the month of March, show- 
ing that Southern Alberta was leading 
all other parts of the country. “Farmers 
in the middle west have learned their 
lesson about going into debt,” he added, 
“and merchants in several places told me 
that they had no applications from many 
of those whom they used to carry on their 
books. Mixed farming is what has made 
the change, and the farmers have gone 
in for that because they had to. I don’t 
know whether a real bumper crop of 
wheat at good prices would make them 
drop their new method of farming, but 
it is undoubtedly one of the causes t is 
making conditions better in the west.” 








614% Bonds Due 1939 
I Price 9814 and interest to yield 6.65% 
R.A. DALY & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
BANK OF TORONTO BLDG. SO CONGKESS STREET 
TORONTO BOSTON 


Particulars of the Hydro’s © 
Contracts for Power Export 


According to a statement made in 
the Ontario legislature by Premicr 
Ferguson, the amounts of electric 

wer exported annually since, 1918 

the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission and controlled companies are 
as follows: 

Statement showing the amount of elec- 
trical energy generated or produced for 
export, under the authority of the Elec- 
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The safe investment 
of your funds is our 
chief concern. - 

























: ricit d Fluid Exportation Act. 
the Department of Education, which Municipal Notes Voaw’ cating . mo Units produced 
comes under the provincial secre- March 31. for export 
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cary penieos, Cate Nae boon adsed 1919 Ont. Power Co. 316,911,400 48,494 






EMPLOYMENT IN TORONTO 
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in most of the others, it is in second 
or third place. 

A valuable study of the revenues 
and expenditures of the various pro- 
vincial governments has just been 
made by the Canadian Tax Confer- 


$750,000 was also authorized. The at- 
torney-general expressed the opinion 
that the ratepayers should vote on the 
expenditure of Wate for the com- 
letion of the ellington Street gar- 
bese destructor. 


ALBERTA ISSUE 
The National City Co. and Harris, Forbes & 
Co., bidding together, were awarded the Prov- 
ince of Alberta refunding issue of $3,740,- 



















NOTICE is hereby given that 
the bonus of Common Stock 
with the 


ae Price: $98.50 Per Share and 
ine ee Accrued Dividend, Yielding 








000 of & per cent. bonds, maturing in 25 years. 
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THE 


CANADA NATIONAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, CANADA 
TOTAL ASSETS $2,928,337.62 


TORONTO, 24 Adelaide St. W. 


SAYS INSURANCE Seen Er kena Policy 
ASSN. DICTATING BOSTON.—The Aetna Life Insurance 
TO RETAIL BODY 


company has written the senior class of 
But Heads of Northwestern 


Harvard for a twenty-five year endow- 
ment policy. The amounts are optional 
and Retailers Make 
Denial 


for $250, $500, and $1000 on individual 
lives in the class membership, which is 
in the neighborhood of six hundred. : 

The insurance is written on the parti- 

cipating plan, and will be administered 

The connection between the North- 

Western Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation and the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada, —— 
in the West, is given as the cause of 


by the class treasurer until the year 1950, 
when the total amount, aggregating about 

internal dissention in the adminis- 

tration of the latter organization, 


$200,000, will be turned over to the 
which has led to the resignation of FE. 


university. The treasurer will retain all 
dividends and all death claims, which will 
M. Trowern, who has been secretary 
since its foundation 29 years ago. 


assist in offsetting lapses. 
Mr. Trowern makes no criticism of 


DOLLAR IN SILVER 
SELLS LIFE POLICIES 
aon ton ho ‘Sins ident the or. 


Montreal Agent Uses a Silver 
Charm to Get Prospects’ 

ganization engaging in the insur- 

ance business, and he declares that 


Attention 

MONTREAL.—A well known life in- 

surance salesman here aiways carries 

the control of the retail body is in his left hand coat pocket a small 

passing to a great extent into the chain composed of a half dollar, a 
hands of the insurance company, In 
his statements, Mr. Trowern says: 
“T would suggest to the Dominion ex- 


























































SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF CANADA 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


SINCE ORGANIZATION 


$183,000,000 


Interest rate on funds left on deposit with 
the Company, 5.4% 


NOT DEATH DIRGE 
SELLS INSURANCE 


Bernard Vise Tells of Meth- 
ods by Which He Made 
Record 


_By writing 166 life insurance poli- 
cies in one month, what is regarded 
as a new Canadian record has been 
hung up by Bernard Vise, of the Im- 
perial Life, Toronto branch agency, 
who secured this business from 
March 5 to April 5. The total insur- 
ance involved amounted to $213,326. 

“I appealed to the sporting in- 
stinct of a group of people,” said Mr. 
Vise, in a statement to the press, in 
explaining the system employed in 
making this record, “I started out in 
February to line up prospects. I got 
163 B pny to see me through pro- 
vided that I got 159 policies. Some of 
the originals did not carry out their 
arrangement, but by the end of the 
time limit, 166 applications were 
completed. The final day’s tally was 
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W.H. GEORGE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


WORLD WIDE 
IN 
OPERATION 


HEAD OFFICE : 


22 DIVISION OFFICES 
IN 
CANADA 


MONTREAL Bulwarks 
This Company’s policies, 
covering Accident, Fire 
and Theft, are protecting 
bulwarks in times of 
stress and disaster. 


For 92 years we have set- 
tled all claims promptly, 
thus giving policy-holders 
the tremendous advantage 
of ready cash when most 
required. 


The Independent Order of Foresters 


Organized 1874 


TOTAL BENEFITS 


Paid to Members and their Beneficiaries 
$81,000,000.00 


quarter, two ten cent and one five cent 
piece. Each coin is joined to its fellows 
by a single link. This agent uses this 
one dollar silver chain as a talisman— 


ecutive council and Dominion board of| but it is not used in quite the same| 31, while in one period of eight con- 
our association that, inasmuch as the in whi secutive days 68 applications were THE of advantages tal 
Policies Iasued from $1,000 to $5,000 stacce crash ‘Pien"Aeoedatien | manne {0 which mest charms are need, | eextive, days 6 809 employers. ft eat 


dustrial era. 

“In the wool] tex 
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major or general 
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Union leaders, Exp 
that in a trade o: 
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tion by other secti 
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sis of the whole 
light of subsequent 
been proved that th 
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more need ones 
experience of ours 


BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF TORONTO 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


has now secured considerable control of 
the association and is now directing its 
policy, that it be asked to take it over 
completely and own it outright, and make 
an insurance company out of it if it so 
desires. I regret personally very much 
indeed the way matters have developed, 
and I am sure that the association’s use- 
fulness and original intention are fast 
being destroyed. 

The original plan of operating the as- 
sociation, as set out in the constitution, 
was to confine its functions to dealing 
with problems that directly affected all 
sections of the retail trade in every de- 
tail, and a charter, without share capi- 
tal, was secured by a special act of the 
Dominion parliament for that purpose. 
It was never contemplated that the asso- 
ciation would undertake anything of a 
commercial character such as the publi- 
cation of journals or trade papers, buy- 
ing and selling stocks, entering into any 
co-operative buying propositions, or buy- 


of his canvassing meth- 
ods, Mr, Vise said: “The old school 
talked death and statistics. They 
came to be regarded as the greatest 
bores in the world. No man likes to 
die. I dwell on the happy side of 
things. I talk life, not death. I dis- 
cuss life insurance as an old-age 
sion, as a thrift habit, a method of 
saving, a splendid security to borrow 
against, and last of all as a source 
of happiness. The man who is safe 
is happy.” 

Mr. Vise says it really surprised 
him to find what a large number of 
people he ran across who were taken 
with the idea of the game he was 
playin , and were willing to help 

st him along. Among the appli- 
cations was one for 


Pp 
$10,000 3 
year endowment) one for $9,826, 


Here is the way in which this talisman 
—or whatever you like to call it-- works 
on the life insurance prospect: 

The agent calls on the prospect. The 
prospect immediately picks up the daily 
paper and commences’ to read—hard. 
The agent sees at the outset, that he 
must take some new way of obtaining 
the prospect’s interest; he produces the 
talisman from his pocket and hands it 
to the prospect who immediately shows 
at least some interest in the little silver 
novelty—who wouldn’t? The prospect 
regards it for a second or two and then 
asks, ‘“‘What is it?” The agent answers 
by asking, “Can you save one of these 
every day?” Whatever the reply, the 
agent again answers by saying, “It will 
provide your widow with a fortune of 
$25,000.” 

The agent in this city who uses this 
trick or device, or whatever it might be 
called, told THE FINANCIAL POST 


G. R. COTTRELLE 


W. H. HUNTER ret. 
1 


G. E. BAILEY 


‘Spl 


LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 


ability. Preferably 30 to 40 years of age. 
a tag th allen Fall particulars a iio 
expenses n. as 
tions and references requested with applications. 


THE MONARCH LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


M. B. Farr, Superintendent Eastern Agencies, 
602 Temple Building, Toronto. 


THE 


Western Empire | 


Life Assurance Company 


ing or selling fire insurance, or accepting | that wh he found the pr t| (monthly income plan) one for $6,- : 

monies from any fire or life insurance oe iaivedin sauiltine to ‘ten 000, three for $5,000 and 19 for $2,- HEAD OFFICE ou on eke i 
companies as donations or subsidies, or! always used the talisman. For some|000. The remainder were for $1,000, 701 Somerset Building natlewel carly i 
having them contribute toward the pay-| years now, the charm of the dollar in|except about six for $500 on children. industry w 


Winnipeg, Man. under the burden of 


employed, quite a 
ther immense acon 


ment of the salaries of any of our em- 


ployees, er any of the above interests silver has at least obtained a courteous 


interview.” 


Alberta Underwriters in 


Luck or Law 


Luck at the best is a gambler’s 
chance—the sport of circum- 
stances, but the operation of law is 
certain. Are your interests protec- 
ted by the Law of Life Insurance or 
depending on “ Luck ” ? 


When a man makes successful ap- 
} lication for an adequate policy of 
life insurance to acquire what is 
| popularly called “Protection,” he 
} comes into what is possibly the 
} greatest asset a man may possess. 
| 
| —And it is so easy to furnish this 
a London Life way. 
or instance, a man age 30, by layi 
| aside any proportion of his monthly 
earnings for a London Life Jubilee 
Policy, can make it guarantee four 
times as much monthly to his wife 
tage 30) for life—no matter at what 


London Life representatives ere specialists in Family Protection. 


ondon Life 


Insurance Gompany 
“Canada’s Industrial-Ordinary Company” 


HEAD OFFICES, - LONDON, CANADA 


Play safe! Secure life insurance and 
then enjoy your income in the hap- 
piness of knowing that all is well. 


TRADE PROSPECTS IN GERMANY 


L, D. Wilgress, Canadian Trade Com- 
ar . ere is expected to 
reach Canada at the end of this month | quested to 
for the purpose of making a business | date with the ‘Depattonent of Trade and 
tour of the Dominion in the interest | Commerce, Ottawa, in order that the 
of Canadian export trade to Germany | necessary arrangements may be made. 


and Russia. Canadian firms who are 
interested in these countries and who 
desire to be as in touch with Mr. 
Wilgress or to int yview him are re- 


aving anything whatsoever to do with 
the engaging or dismissal of any one en- 
gaged in our association work. The or- 
iginal members of our association kept 
clear from commercializing the associa- 
tion in any way. During the past three 
or four years this policy, unfortunately, 
has been, and is being departed from. 

At the 1923 convention, as you know, 
a strenuous effort was made to place an 
employee of the Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Kossclotion in our head office. At 
last year’s convention, however, another 
resolution was brought in and carried, 
whereby a “business manager” was to be 
appointed. Much to my surprise a young 
man without any experience in associa- 
tion work, but who was in the employ 
of the Northwestern Mutual Fire As- 
sociation in Winnipeg, and who was rec- 
ommended by the insurance company, 
was appointed to the position at a sal- 
ary of three thousand dollars ($3,000) 
per annum, as “business manager,” to 
show our employees and secretaries as 
well as myself how the association should 
be conducted, and whose salary is paid 
and guaranteed by the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association, and who, in my 
opinion, is absolutely unqualified for the 
position. 

President Makes Denial 


An unhesitating denial of Mr. 
Trowern’s allegation that control of 
the retail association is passing into 
the hands of the Northwestern is 
made by J. A. Banfield, president of 
the retailers. He denies, too, that 
there has been any departure from 
the original ideals: 


“The Northwestern Mutual Fire Insur- 
anec Co. is the concern which carries the 
retail merchants’ policies under special 
arrangements with the association. It is 
absurd to suppose that the Northwest 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company could, 
or would, want to have anything to do 
with the affairs of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association. In the past excellent work 
has been done by Mr. Trowern, and he 
undoubtedly was responsible for the as- 
sociation’s early growth. The association 
has, however, gone far beyond the ‘one 
man’ stage, and that is primarily the 
reason for the changes which were made 


to its constitution. 

Replying to Mr. Banfield, Mr. 
Trowern has repeated his criticisms, 
declaring that a state of affairs has 
now been arrived at whereby the as- 
sistant to the president of the North- 
western Mutual in Seattle has ad- 
vised as to who shall and who shall 
not be engaged in the association’s 
work. 

Statement From Company 


That the Northwestern Mutual has 
never attempted to form or direct the 
policy of the retail association is 

ositively stated Norman 
ones, manager for Canada of this 
association. He says: 

“The original arrangement between the 
Northwestern Mutual and the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association was negotiated by Mr. 
Trowern, and the Northwestern Mutual 
has never attempted in any way to di- 
rect, let alone form the policy of, the 
Merchants’ Association, but, of course, 
has endeavored to co-operate in the ac- 
tivities of the association by furnishing 
an insurance service which undoubtedly 
has strengthened the association from 
the standpoint of securing increased mem- 
bership, as well as supplying an advan- 
tageous service. 


Large Saving Effected 


“This service last year meant a saving 
to the membership of nearly $200,000. 
The Northwestern Mutual has never taken 
any active part in the association’s ac- 
tivities except with the sanction of the 
Dominion convention, the provincial board 
of the executive committee. Any contri- 
bution which the Northwestern Mutual 
has made by way of co-operation with 
the Retail Merchants’ Association has 
been at the urgent request of the execu- 
tive of that association, and always with 
the full knowledge, request and consent 
of Mr. Trowern. He has always eulo- 
gized the insurance service in the highest 
terms, and I am naturally sorry to know 
that he should now speak in a manner so 
contradictory to the attitude he has al- 
ways maintained.” 


Statement of Affairs of 


Savings Assurance Agency 


That under the assured savings plan, 
the Savings Assurance Agency received 
a total of 11,502 applicants for insur- 
ance representing a total of $15,473,000, 
was stated regarding the operations of 
the agency in connection with the Prov- 
ince of Ontario Savings Office, by Ma- 
jor A. E. Nash, in reporting to the pub- 
lic accounts committee of the legisla- 
ture. The general scheme, he explained, 
was one whereby the accepted applicant 
undertook to deposit monthly in the pro- 
vincial savings office an amount which 
would be sufficient to pay the premium 
on a straight life, participating, insur- 
ance policy of $1,000, and leave a bal- 
ance which compounded at 4 per cent. 
half-yearly (the rate then paid by the 
government savings office) would 
amount in ten years to $1,000 plus any 
dividends received from the insurance 
company. 

Major Nash also pointed out that from 
an examination of correspondence, it 
appeared that complaints were received 
that agents made improper representa- 
tions to the public by stating that the 
government was in some way or other 
subscribing to the insurance side of the 
plan. In October, 1922, Evan Gray, su- 
perintendent of insurance, made a re- 
port to the treasurer of Ontario, which 
was generally unfavorable to the 
scheme. On October 31, 1924, the com- 
pany was notified by the provincial 
treasurer’s department to cease writing 
policies under the assured savings plan. 

Following the report by Major Nash 
Mr. Price intimated that, in view 0 
complaints that the plan was being 
represented as a government project, it 
had been decided to cancel the arrange- 
ment; there had been no moral or legal 
obligation on the part of the govern- 
ment to pay four per cent. on the de- 
posits, 


ST. PAUL FIRE DOING HAIL 
BUSINESS 


WINNIPEG. — It is announced here 
that the Saint Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co., of St. Paul, Minn., has 
been given license by the department of 
insurance at Ottawa, to transact the 
business of hail insurance in addition to 
the classes of insurance for which it is 
already licensed. 


INSURANCE LICENSES 


A license has been issued the Canadian 
Surety Company to do business in acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, in addition 
to the classes for which it is already li- 


censed.’ 

The United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company has been issued a license to do 
business in insurance against damage to 
property of any kind caused by ‘the ex- 
plosion of natural or other gas, in addi- 
tion to the classes for which it is already 
licensed. 


Convention at Winnipeg 


EDMONTON.—The Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Alberta met for the an- 
nual educational congress here on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of this week with the 
local branch acting as hosts. Among the 
speakers were: J. J. McSweeney, of To- 
ronto, president of the Life Underwriters 
of Canada; J. A. McCamus, also of To- 
ronto, and secretary of the same organ- 
ization; J. E. Runions, president of the 
Calgary Life Underwriters; Dr. Collin of 
the University of Alberta; Rev. Thos. 
Mitchell; Alex..Mathieson, M.L.A.; T. B. 
T. Hewitt; H, D. Ferguson; B. P. Ogil- 
vie; R. B. Burland, E. B. H. Shaver; B. 
Cc. ge J. A. Collins; H. H. Hirst 
and H. H. Sterns. N. R. Lindsay, bar- 
rister of this city, gave an address on 
“The Story and Content of the New Life 
Insurance Act.” 

The annual banquet and dance was 
held on Wednesday night and John M. 
Imrie, managing-director of the Edmon- 
= Journal, delivered the banquet ad- 
ress. 
The officers of the Edmonten associa- 
tion are: Hon. president, F. A. Hillard; 
president, E. B. H. Shaver; vice-presi- 
dent, J. A. Collins; secretary, Cc, 
Thompson; treasurer, H. H. Hirst; execu- 
tive committee, Joseph Kilgour, J. M. Mc- 
Laren, G. C. Mathews, W. M. Seller. 


Test Out Maximum Heat 
Generated in Building Fire 


A temperature of 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit is probably the absolute 
maximum of heat that can be generated 
in a fire disaster. This is the conclu- 
sion of U. S. Bureau of Standards 
scientists in testing out the highest 
temperature generated resulting from 
building up a hyphothetical “library 
room,” carrying fifty-eight pounds of 
combustible material per square foot of 
floor, by stacking up old records. The 
temperature attained around 2,000 de- 
grees, warped walls and flooring, and the 
“structure” which housed the fire did 
not cool down for twenty-four hours. 


New York State Tightens 
Promotion Restrictions 


New York has pulled the restriction on 
fake stock promoters a little tighter. 
The Martin Act has been doing good 
work but developed some _ loop-holes. 
These have been eliminated. It is est- 
imated that in 1924, New York staters 
were swindled out of $500,000,000. The 
Martin Act was an anti-bucketeering mea- 
sure which allowed the circumvention of 
several gigantic stock swindles and punc- 
tured many smaller fraudulent bubbles. 
It developed crudities and defects and 
with these remedied a new drive, more 
severe than ever, is being launched on all 
forms of crooked dealings in the promo- 
tion or sale of fraudulent stocks and 
bonds and commodities dealt.in on ex- 
changes and foreign exchanges. The new 
law is called “Webb Blue-Sky bill.” 


The Record of Fire Losses in Canada 


Place 


Property 
Sydney—‘“Free Church” bldg. 


Quebec—J. Mathieu, barn 
Joliette—W. Copping, sawmill 


Toronto—Hardware Co., Mach. Co., 
Mackinnon Press, offices 
Amabel—W. Currie, barn and contents 
Smithville—U. F. O. Hall and stores 
Ft. William—K. Juzzell, residence 
Weston—W. Boake, ide 


Carp—T. Carruthers barn & cont. 
Hamilton—H. Woods, barn 
Toronto—Robbins, Ltd., barn and cont. 
Mono Township—W. Fleming, barn 
Mildmay—W. R. Johnston, barn 
Odessa ist Church 
Ww, 
Tara—P. rt, res. 
Aylmer—F. Bodkin, barn and cont. 


Cause 
unknown 


Insurance 


Loss 
$15,000 partial 


3,000 
200,000 
$10,000 

heavy 
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2,500 
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PREFERS COAL TO OIL 
IN BIG BUILDINGS 


Mr. Dunstan Tells of the Ex- 


periences of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company 


_An interesting contribution to the 
discussion on’ the question of the ad- 
vantage of oil versus coal for the 
heating of large buildings has been 
made by Kenneth J. Dunstan, vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Co., 
who represents the Board of Trade 
on the commercial advisory commit- 
tee of the Toronto Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Dunstan speaks from the 
experience of the Bel] Telephone 


which has decided against the use of a 


oil in its large buildings, following 
the reports of experts 
investigate all phases 
tion, 
he explains, where heat is requi 


at nights in spring and fall weather, ~ 


has the flexibility of oil proven to 
have advantages in comparing actu 
performance with anthracite coal. 


Facts and figures have been pre-~ 
pared by Superintendent of Mainten- — 


ance Doughty, of the Toronto Board 
of Education, indicating that, with 


less than half the cubic space of the © 
Central Technica] School, the High ~ 


School of Commerce, costs just as 
much to heat with oil which is no 
more satisfactory than the coal us 

at the former school. 


the public schools, where it is now in 


use, the city would save $75,000 a 


a year. He adds that, in addition, 
there is greater depreciation of plant 
in using oil; tanks and dynamos n 

tepairs and that every five years 
there is a considerable loss of oil in 
connection with the slush that gath- 


ers in the bottom of the tanks, which - 
has to be washed out at some addi- — 


tional expense, 


appointed to 3 
of the ques- ~ 


nly in the smaller exchanges; - 


He estimates — 
that by substituting coal for oil in © 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
DUE TO COSTS 
OF PRODUCTION 


' High Wages a Big Factor in 
Reducing Volume of 
Consumption 


BRADFORD. — Speaking at a 
luncheon given in his honor by the lo- 
cal branch of the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries, Colonel Willey drew 
attention to the great value which 
the federation might be to the com- 
munity in the difficult times which 
seemed to be ahead. 

“I used the authority I had during 
woo] control,” he said, “to accelerate 
complete unionization for the work- 
ers, and federation for the employ- 
ers. For this line of action I wes 
never sought to make apeieey- In- 
dustrial life is now so complex that 
there is need for collective action. 
The nucleus of machinery for this is 
now developed in most industries. 
What needs further development is 
the spirit of collaboration and con- 
ference between the two sides. It is 
no use ine that much of the dif- 
ficulty of ay—from suspicion on 
' the part of workers—is the legacy 
' of advantages taken by individual 
' employers in earlier days of the in- 
| dustrial era. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


55% OF IMMIGRANTS ; 
ARRIVED BEFORE 1910 ; 


And About the Same Percent- 
age of Total Are From 
° British Isles 





























way for the king and his subjects. The 
-— is a when it will be cheaper 
a working man to i 

than to walk on ome ae 

It was not until 1885—when tthe last 
spike was driven in the Canadian Pa- 
cific—that “the great high way for the 
king and his subjects” became a trans- 
continental reality in Canada. Not only 
were Canada’s scattered provinces united 
into one great union—but the most dif- 
ficult and most important link created 
in what was to become the world’s great- 
est highway. 


Another Colonization 
Railway Being Urged 


A movement is on at the Twin Cities 
at the head of the Lakes for a north and 
south railway from the international 
boundary to connect with a line from 
Duluth and to be known as the Duluth- 
Ontario Railway. The line would be more 
or less of a colonization line like the 
Algoma Central and the T. and N. 0. 
The Ontario Goverment is to be asked 
for a charter and also to be asked to 
assist the line with a land grant of 6,400 
acres per mile of railway. This latter is 
on the condition that the railway will 
secure the erection of additional pulp 
and paper mills, The railway would also 
pierce a large potential mineral section 
and agricultural area as well. It would 
go north to the Albany River in the 
district of Patricia. 
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OTTAWA.—Of the total immigrant 
population of 1,955,736 reported in the 
census, 54.48 per cent., 1,065,454, were 
from the British Isles or from some of 
the sister dominions, and 45.52 per cent. 
890,282, from foreign countries. For 
every period, excepting the war years 
1915-1918, British immigration contributed 
far more to the population enumerated 
at the last census than that from all 
other countries. During that period the 
ratio of British to Foreign immigration 
was about 35 to 65 of every 100 persons 
arriving. Of the foreign-born arrivals of 
this period, immigrants from the United 
a constituted 71 per cent of the 
total. 

As the figures of the census of 1921 
show the number of immigrants arriving 
by periods, the statistics compiled from 
the returns of previous censuses, owing 
to death and emigration, have little value 
for making comparisons with the present 
census and are therefore not shown in 
this report. It may, however, be pointed 
out that in 1901 the immigrant popula- 
tion resident in Canada numbered 699,- 
500 or 13 per cert. of the total popula- 
tion of 5,371,315; in 1911 it numbered 
1,586,961 or 22 per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation of 7,206,643, while in 1921 it was 
1,955,736 or 22.2 per cent. of the total 
population of 8,788,483. About 55 per 
cent. of the total immigrant population 
reported at the last census had come to 
Canada in 1910 or before. 4 

The foreign-born immigrants constitut- 
ed 5.1 per cent. of the population of the 


Building Permits for Three ie 
Months Show Material Decline 


March building permits issued in Can-,; Boniface leads in the West with $438,- 
ada show a material falling off. The|000 advance, due to construction of new 
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NEW ROYAL TRUST DIRECTORS 

MONTREAL. — Two new directors 
were elected to the board of the Royal 
Trust Company at a meeting of the di- 
rectors held here this week, Walter M. 
Stewart, president of W. C. Macdonald 
Incorporated and N. J. Dawes, president 
and managing director of National 
Breweries were the two who were added 
to the board. 


PAY aa 





“In the woo] textile trade we rec- 
ord with pride that there has been no 
major or general industrial dispute 
since before the war—a great com- 

iment to the broad vision and level- 

edness of the Textile Trade 
Union leaders, Experience has proved 


4 | | 
The Greatest Pickpocket Out of Jail— _ 


a He operates in great factor- that it moves within itself. A 
ies — in mines — in shipyards. - film coat of Barrett Everjet 
He is known and feared Paint is elastic—allows for this 
throughout the world of indus- movement of iron. 
try. He’s in your home—hid- In brief, Barrett Everjet - 
Slate-Surfaced Shingles ing behind doors—secreted be- Paint is weather-proof and 





struction such as the textile trade 
“influence of unions in one section of 
the trade can have a steadying ef- 
fect on inclination to precipitate ac- 





tion by other sections which might, | decline for all Canada in the month was|Harris abattoir and a new refinery ’ i 

uncontrolled, have produced —: over a million dollars. The totals for | building, but this gain for the West was ee ae ae pe walls. You can’t feel or ee a high de- 

sis of the whole industry. In the| both eastern and western cities being| more than offset by Vancouver's de- eecneeake mehi-Shineion see him. But he’s alwaysthere. greeo resistance against steam 

light of subsequent events it has | below the 1924 totals. Practically qll the | cline. leon = . His hand is never out of your vapors, acids and alkalies. It 

impethous sections have heen ‘bene:| Montreal cud ‘Toronter the two largest | tive of the position of the Dominion for| p/__,, Rell Reofings = '} pocket. And.in the longrunthe retains its elasticity under all 

fited by the restraint of  the| dropping back $1,300,000. St. Thomas,|three months, Eastern cities show a|  EVerlastic Smooth-Surfaced = sum he steals is large. temperatures. 

more balanced ones. Could not this| Which had a poor year in March, 1924,|heavy all-round decline. The West is a (Green Red Blue-Black) :, That pickpocket’s name is Everjet Paint is used ex- 
rience of ours in Yorkshire be| ‘this year shows the largest advance by/quarter million ahead of a year ago, ‘ pickp tensivel in factories and 

applied on a larze national scale? | Teason of construction of a new voca-| leaving a net decline for all Canada of Barrett Specialties R-U-S-T. red : 

PP on a serge national Scale’ | tional school. The Border Cities show | $1,330,000. Everjet Paint » But he can be foiled. Great mines, on railroads and bridges. 


Something clearly is wrong with our 
national industry when we struggle 
under the burden of 1% million un- 
employed, quite apart from the fur- 
ther immense number of under-em- 


considerable building going on. St. The figures: 
BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN MARCH 


EASTERN CITIES 


Carbosota (Wood Preserva- 


tive) 
Liquid Elastigum (Roof | 
Coating) 
Plastic Elastigum Patching 
a 


Metal fencing, exposed pipe, 


industries have found a way. : : 
1; They seal all metal surfaces se eee ae pie : 


;‘against him with a protective Everjet Paint 























n Months 3 Months Cha : : 
ployed—when industry as a whole is| Maritimes— — Mus eet 1925 i924 et : ag Ook] film’ of Barrett Everjet Paint. 
probably not working more than 60 | Halifax.................. $25,945 $26,605—  $ 660 $60,695 $226,347— $165,652 Creonoid Fly Oil w Protect by this fil Write us today! ° 
: : IND cicis'dna'g's's's uid’ 3,04 6,300 — 3,255 31,495  18,586+ 17,909 Spray i Fe rotected by this m, ex- 
per cent. of potential capatity. PRR y os (Sek cicscncs 4,500 20,300— 15,800 13,500  25,300— 11,800 | Bl posed tal last l t i W il d f 
“It is found in most trades that | Syaney..).. 2.2.1.2... .:: 5,075  4,490+ 585 5.375  20,725— 15,850 Made in Canada yy Posed metal lasts almost in- e will send you, free, of 
the costs of production are too high} | @ definitely. We know that iron course, helpful literature about 
ae scnee a ae poet OD oas asians ts 1,831,860 2,164,585— $33,225 4,080,268 3,561,350+ $18,913 mcontracts in cold weather and Everjet Elastic Carbon Paint. 
ficient celcies to give full-time em- Se 16,800 6,500-+ 9,300 60,500 11,500+ 49,000 expands in warm weather— It will help you save money. 
ployment. Economists advance the] 9, rsrio— 
See aicad” ao seamet tee ene] ake bbe. 3s: ltt 2O0Ot 7000 | IDES eceet teats THE BARRETT COMPANY 
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Cc sewer eeseeseosed * . sna ’ O . — . ~ fe 
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’ Hundredth Anniversary 


the last census 15.37 per cent. had im- 





WESTERN CITIES 





i ss migrated before 1900; 55.37 before 1911. General business improvement is re- 

.. of the Steam Railway st Boniface cats esevscese $511,780  $73,147+ $438,633 $534,065  $76,287+ $457,778 More than 81 per cent. of the foreign born | flected in the gradually declining num- Can New Loans Be Placed 

The year 1925 marks two important | Winmipes......---...... + 215,700 169,750+ 46,950 421,850 $59,500+ 62,350 | immigrants reported in 1921 had come to ber of commercial failures. throughout Ahead of G.T.R. Debentures? 
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To quote the local chronicler: “Such | Yorkton......-..-..----- , ” : 7 ; Ontario claimed more than 43 per cent.| Statistics showing the number of fail-| Government it is now learned that 





| was its velocity that in some parts the of the British-born immigrants reported | ures, and the liabilities involved, in the|imterest charges of $9,937,406, all of 
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ADD $3,000,000 
TO REVENUE BY 
TAX ON U.S. ADS 


Canadian Business Loses 
Out In Competition 
From States 


MONTREAL. — How Canadian 
manufacturers lose out in the flood 
of ad that inunda' 


Uni Sta’ Sublications, 
tes 

ee cicehe set out in an article con- 

tributed to the Montreal Gazette by a 

his name “He 0 


The letter reads: 

Major Baxter, at a meeting of the 
Montreal Publicity Association, drew 
attention to the menace to Canadian in- 
dustries resulting from the extensive 
advertising of American products 
through the medium of American mag- 
azines. Some newspapers concurred 
editorially. All expressed the view that 
Cnaadian manufacturers should do more 
‘advertising in the Canadian magazines 
to counteract the menace of American 
advertising. They, however, lose the 
viewpoint of the heavy handicap to the 
Canadian manufacturers and Canadian 
publisher. The American advertiser 
wants the Canadian business, and will 
have it, and drives the American maga- 
zine publisher for increased circulation 
in Canada. Nothing other than abso- 
lute expulsion can cope with this, but 
no one in Canada in fairness can favor 
that idea. From an educational point 
of view, the magazine-reading custom, 
be they American, British or Canadian, 
is an asset to our citizens. Let them 
come in if morally fit, but do not give 
the American advertiser and the Ameri- 
ean publisher free advertising in Can- 
ada while our Canadian advertisers 
must pay, and pay plenty, for their 


- advertising. 


Saturday Evening Post Given Away 

To explain my viewpoint, take the 
ease of the Saturday Evening Post, 
which is nothing less than an advertis- 
ing medium that the publishers give to 
the wholesalers absolutely free of 
charge, plus transportation costs. The 
selling price to the Canadian whole- 
saler is 2%c. per copy delivered, be it 
in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Edmonton or Vancouver—the dis- 
tance is immaterial. The post weighs 
one to one and a quarter pounds per 
copy, and the rate of postage is 4c, per 
Ib. Mail copies cost the publishers 4c. 
to Se. per copy to deliver to the Can- 
adian wholesaler, and they only get 
2%c. from him. Possibly the aggregate 
of transportation charge on copies com- 
ing in by freight, express and mail 
combined may bring down the cost to 
2%c., but the fact remains that the 
publisherss give the paper itself away 
free of charge and recoup themselves 
of transportation costs only. The same 
ean be said of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Now let us suppose that the Saturday 
Evening Post (or any other big adver- 
tising magazine) was barred from cir- 
culation in Canada. Would the Ameri- 
can publisher make a rebate or allow- 
ance in advertising rates to the Ameri- 
can advertiser? No. Other publica- 
tions which have been barred made no 
reduction. The American advertiser, 
therefore, pays the American publisher 
so much for advertising in the United 
States, but is given circulation of his 
advertising in Canada free gratis. 

Taxing American Advertising 

If you tax the Saturady Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Jounral, Pictorial Review, 
True Story, Woman’s Home Companion, 
American Magazine, Red Book, McCall’s 
and all similar advertising mediums 15c. 
per Ib. on the full weight of the publica- 
tion, what will happen? The Saturday 
Evening Post of February 14th carried 
120 pages of advertising catering to 
166 American firms, weight 1 Ib. A duty 
of 16¢. per copy on 80,000 copies per 
week coming to Canada would mean a 
revenue of $12,000 a week to the Can- 
adian treasury from this publication. 
This would force the publishers to say 
to the American advertiser, “Sorry, but 
we must make an extra advertising 
charge to you for Canadian circulation 
of, say, $100 per page.” This would 
recoup the publisher $12,000 per week 
(the amount of duty), then the Ameri- 
can advertiser would sit up and take 
notice. If the market is worth it, he 
will pay; if it is not, he would no 
longer enjoy Canadian circulation free. 

This would open the gates of com- 
petition for our Canadian magazine and 
big newspaper publishers to cater for 
American advertising which to-day is 
denied them, because American pub- 
lishers give it free, while our Canadian 
manufacturers must pay for their Can- 
adian advertising. The tax is, therefore, 
put where it belongs, on the American 
advertiser. The selling price of the 
publication to the Canadian importer is 
not changed or interfered with. With 
no increase to the Canadian public, the 
Government gets the revenue. 

, Add te Advertising Rates 

Radio News, March number, carried 
184 pages of advertising catering to 363 
American firms, Its publishers could 
afford to pay duty of 15c. per lb. on full 
weight of publication by taxing their 
advertisers the low rate of $25 per page 
extra for Canadian circulation. 

Some fiction publications carry little 
or no advertising, and what advertising 
they do carry is so placed at front and 
back pages that it can be omitted with- 
out trouble. These can only be classed 


as paper-bound books pure and simple, |; 
& and should pay duty of 25 per cent. 


What would be the effect? 
Free Advertising in Canada 


These publishers, instead of usi 
Canadian magazine and newspaper saan 
for advertising their publications in 
Canada, export to Canada from 25 to 
83 per cent. more copies of their publi- 
cations than are sold or can be sold. 
These extras are spread on the dealers’ 
counters to attract the public. Big win- 
dow displays are made with them. The 
cost of these extras has already been 
arranged for by making the public pay 
be. for the copies they buy. The pres- 
ent 16-cent magazine could be sold to 
the public at 10c.; 20-cent publications 
16c.; 25-cent publications, 20c., were 
these extra copies discontinued and 
their value deducted from the present 
ao a anon oe the American 
pu er ven this free isi 
fn Canada? ; advertising 

you tax this class of magazi 
per cent., what will happen? ‘The Am 
erican publishers will discontinue these 
advertising copies, confine their ship- 
ments to actual requirements, reduce 


their selling price to the Canadian 


ae 


wholesaler, who will pay the duty and 
still be able to have the publications 
sold to the public at the present retail 
prices, 

As an example: Any 15-cent Ameri- 
can publication costs the importer 9c. 
(others in the same ratio). He returns 
one-third of the supply received which 
remains unsold, and the publisher nets 
6c. or about that. Cut out this waste or 
free advertising and let the American 
publisher give the importer a 5-cent 
price plus duty 25 per cent., making the 
net cost 7%c. instead of 9c. Of course, 
the American publisher would increase 
his price, so that the importers’ cost 
would’ still be the present-day condi- 
tions. No change or interference with 
any Canadian interest, no advance to 
the public, and a revenue of half-a- 
million dollars or more a year to the 
government, picked up from what is 
now pure waste or free advertising for 
the American publisher. 

A vital point to the government is 
the collection of duty on single sub- 
scription copies addressed to the out- 
of-town individual. This can be over- 
come by creating receiving centres. 
Notify Washington that all periodicals, 
outside of newspapers, intended for 
Canada must be zoned in their dispatch. 
Have British Columbia shipments sent 
to Vancouver; Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan to Moose Jaw or Calgary; Manitoba 
to Winnipeg; Ontario to Toronto; Que- 
bec to Montreal; New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island to St. John; 
Nova Scotia to Halifax. Have the pub- 
lishers secure the services of a broker 


New Issue 


deemable as a whole or in part en any dividend date upon 60 days’ notice at $105 per share and accrued dividend. 
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or wholesaler in each of these places to 
clear the shipments and pay the duty. 
This would mean but very little ex- 
pense to the individual publisher. None 
of us want interference with the Can- 
adian circulation of the American mag- 
azines, but we do want revenue that 
rightfully belongs to Canada on the 
24,000,000 copies which come in yearly. 

To-day our postal department carries 
and handles these many millions of 
copies of American magazines without 
remuneration of any kind, with, in fact, 
a tax on the Canadian public. Stop that. 
Revise the postal definition of a maga- 
zine eligible for second-class entry to 
include all publications which enjoy 
second-class entry in the United States, 
and let them enjoy the present 2c. per 
Ib. rate and see what will happen. All 
big American publications will come to 
Canada by freight and be re-mailed 
within Canada, a new big source of 
postal revenue, with no extra work to 
the Post Office Department, which is 
now doing it free. Cut out this loss and 
turn it into revenue, ‘ 

British publications carry little ad- 
vertising, and what does come in is 
not, disturbing to Canadian interests. 
Continue free entry on all British pub- 
lications, as an Imperial preference. 

Perhaps Mr. Marler or other member 
or members who are at the moment 
striving strenuously to effect ways and 
means of lightening the taxation bur- 
den of our Canadian people will sponsor 
this item as an effort at creating a 
new revenue of three million dollars 
per annum, 


COMPETITION OF 
THE MOTOR CAR 
HITS BECK RADIAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


small comfort in that fact, and many 
of the business men are wondering 
what is the use of going through the 
formality of collecting that amount 
of rental from a municipal concern 
that is showing a deficit of over 
$100,000 on the year’s operations. 

The city may be spared the trouble 

of facing the deficit this year, as it 
was last, by the process of taking 
the amount from the accumulated 
surpluses of previous years, but it is 
— out that this fund is now 
own to $54,973, and if the present 
year’s operations do not show a de- 
cided betterment, the city will be fac- 
ing the situation of having to meet 
out of direct taxation the losses in 
the running of the L. & P. S. 

Mayor Wenige came out some time 
ago with the idea that it would be 
advisable to lease the railway to Can- 
adian National Railways, on the 
ground that both lines were publicly 
owned, and the L. & P. S. would be 
a good feeder for the larger system. 
A little mature thought shows how 
hopeless that suggestion is. It 
would mean that the city would have 
to go fo the Canadian Nationals, or 
any other prospective lessee, and 


say: “We have a railroad, well equi 
ed, running between London, St. 

omas and Port Stanley. It is well 
built and the trains are modern, and 
they run on time. The only thing 
wrong with it is that itis losing 
money.” Citizens who are following 
the matter closely are wondering 
what sort of an answer they would 
get to such a proposition, 

On paper the road should pay, and, 
according to the promises of the pro- 
motors who urged the deal in the 
first place it should be independently 
rich by now, but neither of these de- 
sirable outcomes has materialized, 
and as far as it is possible to look 
into the future of any concern they 
will not come to pass. 

The reason is not hard to find. The 
steam roads are not putting them- 
selves out to send shipments via the 
L. & P. S. simply because it is owned 
by the city of London; they have 
their own routings as part of their 
systems and adhere to them. e 
road from London to Port Stanley is 
a favorite run for motorists, and a 
look at the park there almost any 
day in the summer furnishes the 
answer as to how the people get 
there—they are not buying tickets 
at the wickets of the L. & P. S. 

There are several truck routes in 
existence now between London and 
St. Thomas, picking up express and 
freight business, and this is making 


All this stock has been sold. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 


850,000 Shares 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


Preference Stock (No Par Value) 


Cumulative dividends $7 per share per annum 
Dividends payable quarterly January 15, April 15, July 15 and October 15. Entitled to $105 per share and accrued dividends in case of liquidation. Re- 


road figured on as being g% 
peater year after year.. Thay 
a passenger vehicle, and the # 
a carrier of freight and expe 
competitors that the L. & Po 
not drive out of the market, @ 
for that reason that the m 
are no better this year than. 
making the road pay. 3 

The L. & P. S. commis; 
suggestion to offer at thei 
to-day as to what steps the 
advise to get out of the tigh 
in which they find themselves 
did the inevitable, viz, da 
em another meeting in ty 
ime, 


Trowern Resignation lo 
Surprise to “ si 


Those who knew the ins and” 
the work of the Retail Merchant 
ciation, were not greatly sum 
hear earths past week of ths 
tion of E. M. Trowern as Domi 
retary, the man who is ted 
founding of the association soy 
years ago, says Canadian Groce 

The contention of Mr. er 
Ce. hed practically’ cool 

0. practically 2 
the Retail Merchants’ Associati 
is strenuously denied by J. Ay’ 
of Winnipeg, Tominion R. Moe 
dent. The controversy is des 
page 14 of this issue. 
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The National City Bank of New 


York, Transfer Agent; Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Registrar. Dividends free of the present Federal Normal Income Tax. 


Each share of Preference Stock will carry as a bonus one share of Common Stock 
Class A—both deliverable as provided in Preference Stock Allotment Certificates 


6% oe Fund Gold Debentures, Due May 1, 1940 (with conversion 
Peference Stock ($7 per annum cumulative dividend) ........... 
Common Stock Class A (No Par Value)... .. ......cecececsceees 
Common Stock Class B (No Par Value)... .. ive 
Commen Stock Class A and Common Stock Class B are identical 


CAPITALIZATION 


$75,000,000 

850,000 shares 
1,500,000 shares* 
i 500,000 shares 


in all respects except that holders 


of Common Stock Class A have no voting power for any purpose and that holders of Common Stock 
Class B have exclusive voting powers for all purposes. 
#1,035,000 additional shares authorized for conversion of 6% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures. 


Frederick J. Haynes, Esq., President a Dodge Brothers, Inc., writes as follows: 


BUSINESS 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., has been incorporated under the laws of Maryland to own the business and all of the assets (excepting 
$14,000,000 cash) of Dodge Brothers, a Michigan Corporation, the third largest manufacturer of automobiles in the world. From 1914, 


when 249 cars were sold, to March 31, 1925, sales have 
027,599. In comparison with this sale volume, loss from bad debts has amounted to $82, 
t 


only. Distribution is effected by more than 5,700 sales and service representatives 
Advertisin 


United States and Canada. 


g expenditures, in addition to amounts expended directly by dealers, 
$12,000,000. The policy of Dodge Brothers from the beginning has been te produce a car of superior quality, 


low price. Records indicate that approximately 90% of all cars manufactured to date are still in service. 


The business has never had an unprofitable year. Operating results for the six years ended December 31, 1 


Messrs. Haskins & Sells, have been as follows: 


Year ended Dec. 31, 1919. eeeeeeeeeaeeeeee 
“¥ " - 31 RDN cis bcwedades 0% 
7 1921... ccececcceees 

- ar 

= Dis Scan cdéeeseoecs 

” + Fa a a 


BARNINGS 


No. of Cars 
Sold 
121,010 
145,389 
92,476 
164,037 
179,505 
222,236 


$120,970,810 


Net Earnings before 
Net deducting Federal 
Sales Income Taxes 


$24,194,352 
18,601,780 
2,801,370 
19,054,098 
11,590,637 
19,965,440 


161,002,512 

83,666,284 
130,625,774 
141,332,685 
191,652,446 


1,286,793 cars for a total amount (for cars and parts) of $1,105,- 
141, sales of cars by the factory being for cash 
ughout the world, of which 4,778 are in. the 
have totaled more than 
of stable design, for a 


924, as certified by 


Net earnings, before deducting Federal income taxes, for the quarter ended March 31, 1925, amounted to $6,291,544 (not including 
$644,633 profit from sale of idle real estate). These earnings were 177% of net income for the first quarter of 1924 and exceeded by 
approximately 40% the earnings of the corresponding period of any other year since 1920. 

Net earnings for the year ended December 31, 1924, as shown above, and after making. allowance for interest on $75,000,000 6% 
Sinking Fund Gold Debentures shortly to be outstanding and Federal income taxes at present rates, were $13,582,720, or more than 
2%, times the annual dividend requirements of $5,950,000 on this Preference stock. 


Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1924, adjusted to the basis of the capitalization to be existing on issue of this stock, 


were equivalent to $3.80 per share of total common stock to be then outstanding and 


the annual rate of more than $6.00 per share. 


ASSETS 


for the quarter ended March $1, 1925, were at 


; The capital stock of the company (no par value) will be issued almost entirely against the established earning power, which is not 
assigned a value in the balance sheet. A balance sheet prepared from the books of Dodge Brothers as of April 1, 1925, and adjusted 
to give effect to this purchase and capitalization, shows cash and United States securities aggregating $24,155,004, and total current 
assets of $52,422,821 against current liabilities of $16,664,993. 


MANAGEMENT 


A representative board of directors will be elected. No change is contemplated in the present active executive personnel. 


PREFERENCE STOCK ALLOTMENT CERTIFICATES 

__ Delivery in the form of Interim Receipts of Dillon, Read & Co., will be made on or about April 16, 1925. These Interim Receipts 
will be exchangeable for Preference Stock Allotment Certificates of the company, when and if issued and received. Such Allotment 
Certificates will provide for payment to the holders of dividends upon the stock called for thereby, and delivery on or after May 1, 


1926, but not earlier, except at the option of the company, of certificates for the Preference Stock and for an equal number of shares of 
Common Stock Class A, called for by the Allotment Certificates. The company agrees to make application in due course for listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange the Preference Stock Allotment Certificates, the Preference Stock and the Common Stock Class A. 


We offer this stock in the form of Preference Stock Allotment Certificates for delivery when, as and if issued and recewed by us, subject to the approval of 


legal proceedings by our counsel. 


The National City Company 
Lehman Brothers 


Price $100 Per Share 


Further information is contained in our circular which may be had upon request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Blair & Co., Inc. 
Brown Brothers & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Dominion Securities Corporation, Ltd. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate, but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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Special Section 17-48 


One Million Maritimers 
Seek Chance to Prosper 


Within United Canada 


A Foreword 


Parliaments and rows of 85-pound steel are needed to make a 


CG ANADA has found that more than an act of the Mother of 


nation. To-day, when the nationhood of Canada is internationally 
hailed; when our position as an individual political organism is recog- 
nized, the Dominion shows more internal signs of falling apart than at 
any other time since Confederation. The geographical egos of to-day 
are the reflex of a unity of national spirit in the stressful years of 


yesterday's war. 


In the room where Confederation was conceived, the commemor- 
ative tablet bears these words: “They builded better than they knew.” 
But how little did Confederation itself have to do with the making of a 
nation! It was but the laying of a foundation, The work of making a 
nation of four distinctly separate geographical units, that are at the 
same time individual economic units—a work further complicated by 
diversity of creed and race and tongue—is the great unfinished job of 
Confederation. To finish the structure of a united Canada upon the 
foundations builded by the labor of the fathers is the effort that 
challenges the sons of to-day and that will continue te demand the spirit 
of constructive endeavor from the grandsons of to-morrow. 

There never was any unity created without sympathy, understanding 
and unselfishness—even charity. The one enemy of all of these is ignor- 
ance. The greatest ally of the laborers at the task of unifying Canada 


is knowledge. 


Such is the contribution of this Y 
i It is not to emphasize and exploit 


mind of the Maritime Provinces. 


attempt at an interpretation of the 


sectionalism by stating the problems and possibilities of a single section 
of Canada. Rather it is to tell the rest of Canada what the people of 


the Maritime Provinces are thinking and asking. It aims to emp 


the importance of the Maritime Provinces in the Canadian scheme of 
things. It hopes, in that way, to help Canadian citizens from the Gaspé 

‘ west to recognize the work that is yet to be done to ‘bind these provinces 
irrevocably—and prosperously—within our nation. 


By Floyd S. Chalmers 
Eastern Editor, The Financial Post 


leaders and thinkers among a mil- 
lion Canadian citizens are dis- 
posed at the moment to give very 
serious consideration to the economic 
future of their three provinces. They 
frankly recognize a present lack of 
prosperity. y are analyzing the 
needs and possibilities of their coun- 
try. They are ready to contribute 
courage and work and sacrifice for 
their own advancement and progress. 
They ask, too, recognition from the 
eight million citizens of the other 
six proviacss of their very real prob- 
. They are asking 

wae to be their share 
afforded by Dominion 
policies; legislative, 


[:: THE Maritime Provinces, the 


res and 

1 and sociological. 

The Maritimes are much heard 
from these days. If they do not get 
what they want it will not be from 
lack of making their case known. It 
will more likely be from lack of 
recognition by Canadians generally. 
of the importance of their claims and 
of the necessity of taking every pos- 
sible means feasibly and soundly to 
promote prosperity in the East. 
Our Difficult Sectional Problems 

The Maritimer is quick to recognize 
that his problems are not the only 
problems of Canada. When an emis- 
sary from a Maritime newspaper 
travels across Canada delivering lec- 
tures on the problems of the Mari- 
times, he delivered one speech going 
west and another one coming east. He 
had discovered that the dangerously 
sectional development of the country 
had created various problems in each 
of the nation’s national divisions, that 
could not be solved by economic mea- 
sures designed to serve the section 
with the largest population. His ex- 
perience shows the difficulty of deal- 
ing broadly and in a national spirit 
with the needs of one particular sec- 
tion of the country. And yet it is 
necessary that these problems of the 
various sections of Canada should be 
understood, for to any one who travels 
from coast to coast in this country 
and talks to the leaders of each pro- 
vince, it becomes apparent that there 
are many important divisions of Can- 
ada that feel that they are suffering 
economically from the tyranny of the 
majority. 

Recently I spent several weeks in 
the Maritime Provinces, speaking to 
the leaders in politics, business, and 
the professions in an attempt to make 
a brief survey of the present position, 
the needs and possibilities of the 
Maritime Provinces. My purpose was 
to learn what is necessary to give to 
the Maritime Provinces a place in the 
Canadian commonwealth commensur- 
ate with their present and possible 
contributions. 


Not Entire Unity of Opinion 

I found wide diversity of opinion 
in the Maritime Provinces on their 
real problems and needs. A little lun- 
cheon of Halifax business men, for 
instance, almost developed into a de- 
bate between the business men them- 
selves on their needs. This difference 
of opinion among Maritimers is often 
seized upon by writers and speakers 
in other parts of the country as an 
excuse for scoffing. They say, “Don’t 
listen to the Maritimes; they don’t 
even know themselves what they 
want.” 

These differences of opinion are 
merely the healthy result of good 
sound thinking that the Maritimers 
are now giving to their problems. I 
Propose here to give a brief outline 
of some of the demands of the Mari- 
time Provinces, and as I cannot hape 
to have found the final answer or 
solution of these demands, the re- 
view will be more in the nature of a 
consensus of Maritime | than 


a suggested outline of national policy. 
What is the present condition of 
affairs in the three eastern provinces? 
We find that population is practical- 
ly stationary, probably showing some 
decline. Many manufacturing plants 
are idle and the few outstandingly 
successful Maritime Provinces manu- 
facturing institutions are so few in 
number as to be regarded as the ex- 
ceptions to prove the rule. The change 
in world shipping brought about by 
the production of steel ships has 
robbed the East of one of its great 
indentzee, that of mapade - ante 
J o up o e Panama 
Canal has Tee the face of lumber- 
ing operations by putting Pacific 
woods in New E markets and 
has made necessary the establishment 
of an entirely new industry—pulp and 
paper manufacture—to utilize the 
forestry sources of the Maritimes. 
Rejection of proffered reciprocal 
trade arrangements and the imposi- 
tion by the United States of high 
tariff walls on foodstuffs has robbed 
the Maritimes of their natural mar- 
ket for their chief items of produc- 
tion throughout the world and de- 
velopment of water power in central 
Canada, together with other factors, 
has reduced coal production in Nova 
Scotia. The economic condition of the 
Maritime Provinces generally is 
frankly depressing at the moment, 
and it is perhaps fair to say that the 
Maritimes have suffered worse in 
Canada’s post-war business reaction 
than has the rest of Canada, and in 
view of the fact that practically every 
part of the country has lost in popu- 
lation and prosperity this is a some- 
what bold statement. 
Maritime People Working Hard 
In the solution of these problems 
the Maritimers are contributing much 
themselves and will contribute a great 
deal more as time goes on. Leaders 
of thought in the Maritimes are now 
calling for a spirit of work and pro- 
gress. They are asking the people 
of those provinces to overcome their 
obstacles; to work harder and to lpok 
mainly to themselves for the solution 
of their difficulties. There are parts 
of the Maritime Provinces where this 
spirit is dominant and where the resi- 
dents are working out their own sal- 
vation without looking to outside help 
or support. It is a Nova Scotia county 
that has the highest per capita sav- 
ings deposits of any county in Can- 
ada. The thrifty Lunenburgers have 
no serious economic problems because 
they have forestalled such possibil- 
ity by saving. The Annapolis Valley 
apple growers are rapidly enlarging 
their wealth. Over in Prince Edward 
Island, there is a similar spirit, and 
the development: of fox-farming on 
a commercial scale has given the pro- 
vince new revenues that average two 
hundred dollars per family on the 
island, and that are bringing the 
citizens prosperity without legislative 
measures. The Maritimers can and 
will foster their own prosperity by 
inculecating in their young men the 
spirit of industry; by making them 
more willing to start at the bottom 
and to do work with the hands; by 
carrying out further programs of 
technical education; by encouraging 
the investment of Maritime capital in 
Maritime industries. 
Survey of National Resources 
ere are many in the east who 
feel, too, that no proper survey has 
ever been made of the resources and 
potentialities of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. They say that studies have 
not been made fo find out the best 
way to use the Atlantic coast coal to 
advantage in industrial and domestic 
furnaces. The possibility of adding 
an expansive fresh fish trade to the 
resent trade. in salt fish is only now 
ing analyzed. A plea is being made 
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The Maritime Provinces 


They are essential 
for the flood-tide of 
Canadian greatness 


By MURRAY R. CHIPMAN 


adians, as they read of the Maritime 


"Tsai prodigal hearts of many Can- 


Provinces, flame with warm remem- 


brances of their home 


across the broad sweep of Canada, in 
every sphere of activity, are successful 
Canadians who call the Maritime Prov- 


inces “home.” 


It is no small part of the pride of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island that they have contrib- 
uted richly to the upbuilding of Canada 
—both past and present. 
fruitful plains and valleys, the whisper- 
ing forests, the yearning vigorous sea 
shores of the Maritimes have come Can- 
adians of character who, as statesmen, 


educationalists, business 


leaders and citizens have made, and are 
making, their strong impress on Can- 
adian nationhood, Canadian affairs. 


Yet the Maritime Provinces are no 
less great for their contribution of char- 
actered men and women. 
provinces have but spread their influ- 
ence — their sons and daughters are part 
of the warp and woof of Canadian 
nationhood. Nor does the loyalty of 
these absent sons and daughters to the 
Maritimes slacken. It is a loyalty which 
is the safeguard that these conditions, 
both political and economic, will be met 
which will retain the Maritime home as 


always Canadian. 


for thorough study of power possibili- 
ties; of precious metal mining; of 
available timber resources, etc. 

Along another line Maritimers are 
looking to find a solution of their 
difficulties. The suggestion is often 
heard that the three provinces should 
be united as one province in order to 
reduce overhead costs and also for 
the more important reason of enab- 
ling co-operative efforts to be made 
in the development of the industrial, 
agricultural and commercial possibili- 
ties of the area now comprising the 
three provinces. 

Co-operative Marketing Plans 

I found in the East that compara- 
tively small progress has been made 
in establishing systems of co-opera- 
tive marketing of apples and fish, 
two of the great sources of revenue. 
Some of the leaders in the production 
of these two commodities are now 
giving more serious thought to this 
matter and it seems evident that any 
action along this line would help 
greatly in the development of each 
of these industries. 

Well organized bodies are now ex- 
ploiting the tourist traffic. New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, each have pro- 
vincial tourist associations. The As- 
sociated Boards of Trade in Cape 
Breton Island are broadcasting in- 
vitations to explore that beautiful 
country, and Prince Edward Island 
business men are also attempting to 
induce Canadians from the other pro- 
vinces and Americans to spend their 
summers there. Millions of dollars 
of new money came into these pro- 
vinces last year in this way and the 
possibilities are great, given thorough 
and efficient exploitation. 

There is not much effort in the 
Maritime Provinces to-day to go after 
new manufacturing industries, al- 
though in one of the larger cities 
a campaign to get branch factories 
of American industries is to be 
launched at once. 

In the Maritime Provinces they 
take their politics very seriously and 
nearly every question affecting the 
economic note in the other provinces 
is likely to find itself in politics be- 
fore there has been much discussion. 
The opinion of many businessmen 
in the Maritimes is that the provinces 
are carrying barnacles in the form of 
“too much politics.” 

Where Others Can Aid 

That is a brief outline of the con- 
tribution to be made by the people 
of the Maritime Provinces themselves 
towards the solution of their difficul- 
ties. Let us turn now to those more 
discussed, more difficult and more 
striking demands that the people of 
the Maritime Province make, not so 
much themselves as upon the people 


in the other provinces; upon the! 


majority that is so largely in control 


land, for far 


of difficulties. 


To-day’s story of the Maritimes tells 


But what section of Can- 


ada is without difficulties? A record of 


the Maritimes presents a picture of re- 


success. 


From the 
Britain and 


d 
and financial qe 


peoples. 


The coast so 


will see that 


sources and opportunities which can be 
nourished into sturdy prosperity and 


Canada has a unique setting in world 
affairs — linked by happy tradition to 


adjacent to the United 


States. With her position and wealth of 
resources Canada can become a great 
influential 
factor for good to the Anglo Saxon 


nation — a. powerful 


The Maritime Provinces are essential 
to the building of such a Canada. Many 
Canadian business men, 
statesmen already see clearly why this is 


leaders and 


Others, as they better understand, 
- Maritime satisfaction in 
Confederated Canada is to be striven 
for — not only because it is the expedi- 
ent, the right, 
cause the flood tide of Canadian great- 
ness will ebb southwards without the 
resources of the Atlantic provinces, the 
vitality, the sturdiness, the character of 


the politic thing, but be- 


the Atlantic peoples. 


of the fiscal measures of the coun- that the railroads would suffer, for 


try. s 
First and frequent there seems to 
be that problem of transportation. 
It is a problem that goes back to 
Confederation. When four provinces 
were first linked together and sub- 
sequently as other provinces were 
added to the total it was recognized 
by the builders of the Dominion that 
an artificial economic unit was being 
established. It was recognized that 
the natural channels of trade were 
north and south, that to build a na- 
tion, trade would have to be diverted 
east and west, at whatever the cost, 
and, to this end, tariffs have been set 
up and railways have been built. The 
Intercolonial ilway was built as a 
band of steel to bind the Maritime 
Provinces to Central Canada and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was built 
as the band of steel to tie British 
Columbia within the Union. Of late 
years, the original purpose for which 
railways were built has been for- 
gotten and rates and politics have 
been established with the avowed pur- 
pose of making the sections of rail- 
ways come within reasonable distance 
of paying their own way. Cold busi- 
ness has replaced nation-building 
ideas in our policies of railway opera- 
tion. To this change of attitude the 
Maritime Provinces take strong ex- 
ception. They do not feel that the 
two ideas are compatible. 


New Rate Schedule Set Up 

During the war years and after, an 
entirely new schedule of rates was 
established to cover freight to and 
from the Maritime Provinces, a 
schedule of rates that so increased 
charges that the Maritime Provinces 
were practically cut off from Central 
Canadian markets either for their 
raw products or for their manufac- 
tured products. To this the Mari- 
timers object and they ask the restor- 
ation of the former levels of rates 
that were based upon patriotic senti- 
ment more than upon railway operat- 
ing success. They ask a schedule of 
rates that will allow their manufac- 
turers to compete in Central Canada 
markets. They ask for rates to allow 
their raw materials to sell in Upper 
Canada. They ask, in short, a schedule 
of rates that will really divert traffic 
east and west. They will not admit 


they feel that sufficient traffic would 
be created to give the railroads as 
large an operating profit as they have 
to-day. In any event they claim that 
arrangements should be made that 
the railroads should not suffer; that 
the people of the rest of Canada 
should definitely shoulder the burden 
of this diversion of traffic whatever 
the cost. Nothing less will hold the 
Maritime Provinces within Confedera- 
tion, claim the leaders of the people 
of the East. 
The Use of Eastern Ports 

The Maritime Provinces feel, too, 
that their ports are not given suffi- 
cient of the Canadian export and im- 
port trade. In giving them this traffic 
individual manufacturers in Central 
Canada can help them and are ae 
ing. The rail rates for export traffic 
through St. John and Halifax are 
practically the same as the railway 
rates on shipments to Portland, 
Maine, and New London, Conn., ports 
and as this is being pointed out, many 
Canadian exporters are definitely 
routing their goods through Canadian 
ports. There is a strong feeling, 
though, in the Maritime Provinces 
that the railroads should be required 
to route their goods through Cana- 
dian ports. The crux of the situation 
is the Canadian National Railway 
which has as its two chief terminal 
ports on the Atlantic coast, Portland, 
Maine, and New London, Conn., both 
of them American ports. One needs 
only a map.and a pair of calipers to 
see why the operating offices of the 
Canadian National Railway, charged 
with the responsibility of turning de- 
ficits into surplus, are more anxious 
to ship to these American ports than 
to Halifax and St. John. Less atten- 
tion must be paid to railway surpluses 
and deficits and more to building up 
Canadian ports, is the plea of Mari- 
timers and there are many in the 
East who go further and ask that 
the Canadian Government definitely 
dispose of its railway lines running 
into American ports. 

Objections to Tariff. 

In the East there is a feeling, too, 
that the Canadian tariff, as it is con- 
structed today, does not give the 
same -measure of protection to the 

(Continued on page 18) 


Tell Someone Else the Story 


The demands of Canadian unity require a widespread knowledge 
throughout Canada of the story of the Maritime Provinces. When 
you have read this issue send it on either to some Canadian business 
friend. or to a business associate in some other country who would be 
anxious to increase his knowledge of Canadian conditions and re- 
sources. Mark the articles you found most interesting. 
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East Needs 
Self Help 


as Panacea 


Maritime Writer Speaks Out 
Frankly on Future of 
the Provinces 


RESEARCH REQUIRED -. 


Scientific Training by Uni- 
versities Will Help—tInvest- 
* ment of Maritime Capital” 
at Home 


By Horatio C. Crowell 
"T BERE is a passage in one of 
Ibsen’s plays that is very appli- - 
cable to the Maritime Provinces to- 
day. It is:— 

“What we have inherited from our 
fathers and mothers is not all that 
walks in us. There are all sorts of 
dead ideas and lifeless old beliefs. 
They have no tangibility, but they. 
haunt us all the same, and we can- 
not get rid of them.” ; 
Among the dead ideas and lifeless 

old beliefs which haunt us to-day in 


‘| these provinces is that Confederation 


was a curse rather than a blessing; 
that the federal government of Can- 
ada should be the Alpha and Omega 
of our development; that our trade 
lies inward rather than outward. 
_ When the day comes that we real- 
ize we are infinitely better off to-day 
within the Confederation than. out- 
side of it; that our development lies 
not in seeking federal aid, but in our 
own efforts; that our field for trade 
expansion is not inward but outward, 
that day will see the beginning of the 
renaissance of the Maritime Proy- 
inces of Canada. : 
Why Get Away From the Sea _ 

If in the 7 the avenues for the 
growth and development of these 
provinces were upon the sea, what 
reason is there that the present and 
the future should not be through the 
same channels? ‘ 

We are suffering to-day from a — 
state of mind. We are brooding over 
grievances; some may be imaginary; 
some are real, but the remedy for 
this illness may not lie alone in the 
removing. of the gri » as much 
as it does in use of some Ai 
such as the soptenuen of a definite 
policy: of self-development, and that — 
poles s be pursued Desa oe in- ~ 

nsively concentra’ ig’ or- 
ganized effort that we as a people 
can place behind it. 

We have now reached the state of 
our provincial life when we must 
have some such policy or continue to 
drift. If we cannot rise to a generous 
policy of development. for these prov- 
inces, we are surely nourishing a 
blind life within the brain, and we 
shall have to admit that we are no- 
thing more nor less than political 
sheep and goats. ° 

A Policy For the Maritimes 


Such a policy should be for the 
primary purpose of definitely build- 
ing up local industries and 

our foreign trade. We should use to 
greater advantage all the channels _ 
which have been opened to us, situ- 
ated as we are directly across the 
transportation lanes of the Atlantic. 

There are three offices which those 
channels of which I speak, may per- 
form for us. They are: export of 
Canadian grain; importation of raw 
coma for — acture here;. ex- 
port of our manufactured products 
from native and imported material. — 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss at any length what is in- 
volved in the first of these offices— 
grain shipments. That is a problem 
confronting the Maritime Provinces 
which stands alone. It is a problem of - 
a national character. It is our legiti- 
mate aspiration as a seaboard prov- 
ince to handle the grain exports of 
this country. It is our legacy inherit- 
ed in accordance with the political 
will of the fathers of this country; 
we surely are not to allow a foreign 
country to deprive us of that birth- 
right. Something has been done to- 
ward the solution of this problem; 
more must yet be done. 

But at the same time we are mak- 
ing a fight for those rights we should 
not be overlooking the fact that 
practical opportunities for trade de- 
velopment and industrial expansion 
lie at our very hands, which oppor- 
tunities we are seriously neglecting. 

The Present Position 

Before considering the policy, let 
us first look at our position. 

The Maritime Provinces overhang 
th etrade routes of the North Atlantic - 
They dominate the trans-Atlantic 
lanes. They have ports, open all the 
year, which are nearer South Amer- 
ica, Europe and Africa, than any 
other ports on the Atlantic coast of 
the American continent. 

These provinces are nearer the 
markets of the world than any of 
the other provinces of Canada and 
the States of the Union. They pos- 
sess the most varied and extensive 
resources of any of the Canadian 
provinces and to the world’s markets 
they have the advantage of the cheap- 
est routes of transportation. 

We stand at the ocean cross roads 
of the world—why should we not go 
into all the world and sell our wares? 

(Continued on page 18) 





East Needs Self-Development 


as Panacea for Its Troubles 


— 


(Continued from page 17) 


The nn anes ae — 

logical and geographical relation 
E“Amerton that Great Britain has to 
Europe. 

They are not only in the forefront 
of a vast region, they are a vast 
region in ves—a vast region 
of opportunities. Halifax, Sydney, 
Yarmouth, St. John, Chatham, Bath- 
urst, Charlottetown, are only a few 
of a score or more of ports which 
tap that region, the resources of 
which are capable of inestimable and 
incalculable wealth. 

Was it not some appreciation of 
this that President Beatty, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, had in his 
mind when he said, addressing the 
Canadian Club of Halifax:. “Halifax 
as the principal port is materially 
affected in every phase of its com- 
mercial and shipping activity by the 
development of the interior of Nova 
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Is Individual Initiative Gone? 

I have no hesitancy in saying that 
. we have lost our individual initiative 
in this province. It has given place 
. the last thirty years to a most 
bilita dependence upon govern- 
ments. Until the time comes that we 
can rid ourselves of the incubus of al- 
ways thinking first of what the gov- 
ernment will do, instead of ta 

initiative ourselves, I see little hope 
that the Maritime Provinces a half 
century from now, will be any bet- 
ter off than to-day. We need a wean- 


MS hile the Maritime Rights cry has 
attracted very much _ attention 
throughout Canada; has won more or 

less sympathy, and perhaps has con- 
' siderable to justify it, what are some 


a Maritime Provinces people? 

We have no adequate scientific 
knowledge of the extent of our re- 
sources; nor the scientific knowl- 
edge of the value and possibili- 
peers Maes ne Tnow we genes, Ber 
what we can make out of them, nor 
where we can sell what we can make. 
_ We need a scientific, een 
comprehensive survey 0 e re- 
sources of these provinces, and a 
thorough study and examination of 
what can be produced from these re- 


sources. 
Such a survey should include a 
tion of the reasons 

industries founded upon natural 
basic resources have failed, with 
object of establishing proof that 
nor the loca- 


are some plain facts. 

Maritime Provinces have no 
policy of industrial nsion, 
en ee policy; nor 


prodt 
has been nothing less than a 
shameful neglect of the development 
of the primary products of our fish- 
ing resources, not to mention how 
completely we have ignored the by- 
products of those resources. 


Sco 
factor in the world’s fish markets, 
through the exploitation of every 
avenue and form by which fish prod- 
ucts may pass to the consumer. 

There are markets which are tra- 
ditionally, naturally and logically 
ours, which we are not able to hold 
to-day because we refuse to prepare 
the fish as the customers of to-day 
desire it. 

We require a policy of fishery de- 
velopment that would have as its ob- 
ject the provision of all those facili- 
ties such as cold storage plants, 
warehousing, transportation, which 
are as essential to the intensive de- 
velopment of the fish industry as 
elevators and transportation are to 
the wheat provinces. 

One cannot but wonder what 
it would have meant to these 
vinces if the millions of dol- 
rs spent on ocean terminals in 


sixty years, two of them dating back 
for over a hun years in their his- 
tory, yet not one of them to-day has 
a science department, from which 
men, seeking Fare research work 
for the benefit and development of 
the resources of this province, can 
obtain the desired information and 
knowledge. As evidence of how far 
away we are still from the real es- 
sentials of provincial development, 
four of these five universities have 
been maintained along denomina- 
tional lines; and the entire five have 
been supported from and by the 
voluntary subscriptions of half a mil- 
lion people. : 

If we were a people who seri- 
ously grasped and pled with 
essentials we would have long 
ago amalgamated these institu- 
tions into one solid, aggressive, 
well equipped university pre- 
pared for the most intensive re- 
search work. 

Is there not a most shameful an- 
omaly in the fact that in Nova Scotia 
where the fisheries should be the 


de-| basic industry, because as a natural 


resource they are the greatest in the 
world, not one of the universities has 
a department of marine biology? 
What has been the result of all this? 
While the universities of the Mari- 
time Provinces have been graduating 
hundreds of men into the professions, 
law, medicine, ministry, engineering, 
they have not turned out a single 
fish chemist, nor a mineralogist to 
tell us what hidden wealth was all 
about us. : 

To talk of an industrial develop- 
ment to-day without a source for 
scientific research and information is 
to build without a foundation, or to 
change the metaphor, to blindfold in- 
dustry. There is no use longer blink- 
ing our eyes to the facts, for the facts 
are, that we are losing our fish trade 
because countries which are scienti- 
fically curing fish are entering our 
markets with a better product and 
overcoming disadvantages with which 
we would not have to contend. 

Have People a Commercial Sense 

Surely no one with even only a 
superficial knowledge of the re- 
sources and location of these prov- 
inces could consistently maintain that 
there was such an inherent weakness 
in our resources as to compel our 
banks to be amalgamated with those 
of Central Canada; our coal and steel 
industries to be so merged as to 
lose their identity; the stock hold- 
ers of our tramways to sell to out- 
side control and so many of our larg- 
est lumber industries and their lim- 
its to be sold to foreigners. In some 
instances the changes have been to 
the benefit of the industry and the 
utility and the people dependent upon 
them, That is not the point. What I 
want to emphasize is this, the cause 
for those changes were not within the 
province as a country, but within 
the 7 as citizens of the country. 
If the people who once owned and 
controlled those industries and utili- 
ties allowed that control and owner- 
ship to pass from them surely they 
have no one to blame but themselves. 
I am convinced that if the present 
generation of Nova Scotians pos- 
sessed the commercial sense of the 
past generation, we still would be 
controlling our banks, tramways, 
steel companies and lumber indus- 
tries, and giving to the public just 
as good service as those in present 
contro] are giving, and retaining for 
ourselves the benefits which they may 
be reaping. 

Campaign Against Foreign Capital 
_ So much for the control of our own 
industries. There is the other phase, 
that of encouraging foreign capital. 
One of the most regrettable and de- 
plorable things of the last decade 
has been the persistent campaign on 
the part of certain agencies, un- 
fairly and maliciously directed, 
against certain industries of this 
province in recent years has been of 
such a nature that capital, nervous 
at all times, has become very wary 
about Nova Scotia. A campaign of 
any such nature must be resented and 
silenced by Nova Scotians them- 
selves dealing directly with those 
who are promulgating, leading and 
abetting such a campaign. 

Efforts have been made within the 
last decade to establish woollen mills, 
clay and brick works, pulp mills, 
wood working factories, cold storage 
plants, evaporating plants, fish prod- 
ucts plants and car works. I am men- 
tioning only some of those which will 
illustrate failures. There is not an 
inherent weakness to be found which 
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velopment of these provinces cannot 
longer be laid upon an abstract 
“they,” meaning the governments, 
but it is now an individual task, an 
individual responsibility, to be as- 
sumed as individual citizens united in 
a common effort. It should be a pol- 
icy that will expand the imagination 
and quicken the pulse of action. 


Outlining a Policy 


Wiist are the essentials for a devel- 
opment policy for Nova Scotia? 

First of all we need leadership— 
leadership possessing a broad, prac- 
tical and determinate imagination; 
a well defined vision; a courage and a 
supreme faith in the province, It 
should be a leadership that would 
bring the province under the stimulus 
of a united, compact, effort and that 
effort to be toward a goal, not neces- 
sarily an attainable goal, but a goal 
toward which such leadership would 
be iding her; a leadership that 
wouta be an inspiration for a majes- 
tic future; a leadership that will turn 
our mental energies to other objects 
than the game of party politics; a 
leadership possessing the foresight 
to see and appreciate that progress 
of a permanent nature is not obtained 
by that which gives only direct bene- 
fits to self, but by that which distrib- 
utes indirect benefits to many. ~ 

If one had the bestowal of that 
leadership where would one bestow 
it? We are to-day in that false and 
impotent position where a citizenship 
expects too great an amount of 
leadership from the government, and 
the government expects too great an 
amount of leadership from the peo- 
ple, and the result is that both gov- 
ernment and a to-day are a 
erty stricken in the leadership which 
these provinces demand. It is not the 
simplest thing to draw a line of de- 
markation and say, “Here does lead- 
ership of the government end and 
that of the people begin.” The only 
line drawn in a general way is that 


line which will prevent a government 
becoming paternal. 
Take Leadership in Research 


To refer directly to Nova Scotia 
and her requirements in this regard, 
the government here should give a 
leadership in research and the people 
in exploitation. That is, the govern- 
ment should provide every available 
facility for us to know what resources 
we possess; what we can make from 
these resources and where, in a gen- 
eral way, we may be able to sell 
what we make. And the people, 
through private enterprise, chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, indus- 
trial councils, should be the exploiters 
of those resources, directing science 
and capital toward their employment; 
competition toward their improve- 
a and advertising toward their 
sale. 

In its work of research and survey 
the government should call to its aid 
the universities and all organized in- 
dustrial bodies, not alone that they 
may assist, but that they may be 
familiarized with what is being done. 

To our universities we should look 
for dissemination of knowledge re- 
garding the scientific value of our 
resources and the extent and worth 
of their by-products. 

To the heads of those successful 
industries of which the provinces can 
to-day count a sturdy number, we 
should look for leadership to a policy 
of widespread development. 


To the heads of our transportation 
systems we should look for leadership 
in expanding markets and encourage- 
ment toward greater productivity. 

If we are ever to share in the 
country’s industrial mastery, in her 
commercial supremacy, we must have 
leadership that imagines, has vision, 
determines and exalts—but what is 
infinitely more important from a 
practical standpoint,—leadership that 
will place its money behind its com- 
mitments. 


One Million Maritimers Seek 
Chance to Prosper in Canada 


(Continued from page 17) 


products of the Maritime Provinces 
as it does to the production of Central 
Canada. The recent change in the 
tariff on bituminous coal is welcomed 
in the East as the first recognition 
in a long time of a fact that the Cana- 
dian tariff structure has been built 
up for Central Canadian manufac- 
turer rather than for producers of 
Eastern Canada. A similar change 
in the tariff on iron and steel is asked 
by Nova Scotia in order to get the 
same protection on basic steel as was 
formerly given where specific duties 
bore some relation to the value of the 
goods. What is asked is really a 
levelling up of the duties to give prac- 
tically the same protection on ic 
steel, such as is produced in Nova 
Scotia, as is given on finished steel, 
which is the chief production of 

In the East. there 


Central. Canada. . 

is also the disposition to ask for pro- 
tection on shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair. It is pointed out that out of 
some fifty or sixty vessels built for 
Canadian trade within the past two 
years not a single one was turned 
out of Canadian ship yards while the 
only recent order given to any Cana- 
dian shipyard was taken by that yard 
at cost and was obtained only be- 
cause the purchaser of the ship was 
ready, for patriotic reasons, to pay 
$20,000 per ship more in order to give 
the job to Canadian workmen. 


Suggestion for Reciprocal Trade 


Even more important to the Mari- 
time Provinces than the protection of 
their production in ian markets 
is the obtaining of larger foreign 
markets for the natural products they 
create. There now seems to be no 
possibility of doubt that the reci- 
procal trade arrangements proposed 
between Canada and the nited 
States in 1911 would have brought 
tremendous prosperity to the Mari- 
time Provinces. Certainly if there is 
any doubt on that question it is not 
freely expressed in the Maritimes. 
The Fordney Tariff and its successors 
have cut off the American market for 
lumber, the American market for 
apples, for potatoes, in fact for prac- 
tically all of the chief sources of re- 
venue in the Maritime Provinces. This 
has been the most important single 
factor in bringing depression to the 
Maritime Provinces. It is felt by the 
Maritimers that Canada should over- 
look no opportunity to get into Am- 
erican markets on such articles as 
fruits, vegetables, farm ‘ products, 
paper, lumber, fish, etc. It is felt that 
these markets will not be difficult to 
obtain if firm, strong-handed negotia- 
tions are carried on. In this connec- 


out of the Western Markets. Thus 
they benefit little from the pling 
of the western prairies. Yet the Mari- 
time Provinces pay their Federal 
taxes and share of the cost of obtain- 
ing immigrants for the country. 

This survey covers the chief points 
that are agitating the minds of the 
Maritime Provinces at the present 
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time. Given some solution of. the 
more important of these problems 
there is no doubt that strong and 
rosperous communities could be 
uilt up along the Atlantic coast. The 
fact that such strong and prosperous 
communities have existed there in 
the past is evidence of the future. 
Some of the best agricultural areas 
in Canada are to be found in the 
Maritime Provinces and these pro- 
vinces are world renowned for such 
important. and representative com- 
modities as seed potatoes, apples, 
black foxes and dairy produce. In all 
that attracts tourists and sportsmen, 
the Maritime Provinces are rich. In 
timber, both of the soft wood and the 
hardwood species, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick are bountifully sup- 
plied. There is not the same wealth 
of power in the rivers of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia as in Ontario 
and Quebec because of the smaller 
watersheds, but the power is ample 
for the needs of the population and 
is supplemented by one of the world’s 
greatest coal areas. There is, in 
proximity, a very fine type of iron 


New Brunswick Asks Taxes “| 
From Government Rail Lings 


c- IS a sore point in New Brunswick 
that the properties of the Canadian 
National Railway are, in the main, 
exempt from taxation, while its com- 
petitor, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
contributes in good measure to pro- 
vincial and municipal revenues, 


In the past the provinces to the 
west of New Brunswick have taxed 
the Canadian Pacific, the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Northern and other 
railways that were not vested in His 
Majesty the King. Since some of 
these railways have been taken over 
and now are included in the Canadian 
National Railway system, they are 
still taxable. But in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the Canadian Na- 
tional absorbed what were known as 
the Canadian Government Railways, 
no taxation is possible because these 
roads were vested in the Crown. It 
would be well for the country if there 
were more uniformity. 


Discussing this problem recently, 
the St. John Telegraph-Journal 
said: “Why one part of the Canadian 
National Railway system should be 
owned by the Crown and, therefore, 
not subject to taxation, and another 
portion should be vested in a public 
corporation, known by that name and 
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INDIES 
STEAMERS. 


use MARITIME (Atlantic) 
Ports all the year round. 


AILINGS regularly from 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, 


returning to ST. JOHN, New 
Brunswick, after a six weeks’ 
voyage to— 


Bermuda-St. Kitts-Antigua 
Montserrat—Dominica 
St. Lucia—Barbados 
St. Vincent—Grenada 


Trinidad and Demerara 


HE passenger steamers 
CHALEUR 
CHIGNECTO 
CHAUDIERE 


have transported hundreds of 
thousands of tons of Canadian 
Products to the WEST INDIAN 
MARKETS and many thous- 
ands of Canadian tourists and 
business men. 


HESE sailings offer excel- 
lent opportunities to Manu- 


ore that melts into a steel that wad 
its worth in the war years whes 
formed the basis of manufactures 


millions of shells that ps 


important in the world and 

able of supplying a wide varie 
food for every world market, 
are mineral resources that.” 
capable of much greater developm 
The climate is bracing and at 
tive. In the Maritime Provinces # 
is everything needed for a gt 
and prosperous country; everyeh 
except markets and most of th 
lems of the Maritime Proviness 
one way or another, it will hava: 
noted, drift back to this question 
markets. es 
















All that the one million citisem 2 


the Maritime Provinces ask @ 
present time is an equal oppostun 
with the eight million Canadias 
the other provinces to devel 
perity within the United Cangas 
Most of the ‘ndividual probleme’ 
discussed in this review are mone 
oughly analyzed in other articles! 
issue, a“ 
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taxable in the different 
through which it operates, i: 
omaly that should end as r 
possible. Public ownership “sj 
never entitle a competing utility 
freedom from taxation. The™ 
adian National and the Canal 
Pacific are each seeking to serve! 
public and the rates of the prim 
company are controlled by th 
way Commission, while of 
competitor, which is owned y 
Government, are simply go od 


the competition of its rival, ‘Tis : 


portion of the Canadian Nat 
Railway which was formerly ows 
by the Grand Trunk the. 

adian Northern has its rates @ 
trolled by the Railway Commis 

But, strange to say, another end: 
the same system, formerly known: 
the Canadian Government Raily 
and vested in the Crown, has its rat 
uncontrolled. 

“There should be uniform 

taxation, and no favor given to 
of the transportation companies ses 
ing the business of the public, 
taxation of railways is perm! 
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one province it should also be pa 


mitted in another, no matter whet 
the road is owned by the Cro 
by a private company.” 


most exacting tests. The fisheries 
the Maritimes are the fourth © 
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Consider it as N 
Since it is the dut 
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etically and deter 
lopment of their 
tional _ lines. ~~ 
when the port of Sai 
the eastern terminu: 
dian Pacific Railway, 


would have caused the failure of one 
of these industries search as one 
may through their records. There 
were the natural resources for every 
one of them. There were good work- 
men and reasonable labor charges and 
costs—but behind those assets one 
will find in some cases the grossest 
mismanagement and in others the 
most brazen stock manipulation. 


Manipulation Menaces Progress 

What was the result? 

The confidence of Nova Scotians in 
local enterprises was so severely in- 


Halifax had been spent on the 

development of the fishing indus- 

tries of Nova Scotia and New 

Brunswick. 

Not Enough Publicity Work 

We are only makirg the most rudi- 
mentary uses of advertising. The ig- 
norance regarding these provinces 
abroad, especially in Great Britain, 
a country where we should be the best 
know part of Canada, owing to our 
proximity and our similarity in 
social customs, is appaling; and the 
ignorance regarding us in the United 


facturers trading with the 
WEST INDIES to develop busi- 
ness at the same time avail 
themselves of a_ delightful 
cruise among the beautiful 
islands as well as the mainland 
of South America. 


VOYAGE over this route 

will prove beneficial to 
wravellers whether seeking 
Health, Pleasure or Business. 


money were iy us 
ing up of Saint Joh 
port. Prior to that tl 
of Portland, Me., ha 
the w season f 
traffic of Eastern Cz 
ing no available rail 
tween the Maritime 
Central and Western ' 
should have been, fo 
eration, Saint John’ 
ture along this natio1 
sum of $40,000, whic 
Canada’s government 


tion the absence of any effective sys- 
tem of trade commissioners’ offices in 
the United States is deplored by busi- 
ness men in the Maritime Provinces. 

In the main, opinion in the Mari- 
time Provinces is in favor of the em- 
bargo on the export on water power 
and pulpwood though it is suggested 
that Canada’s production of water 
power and pulpwood might be used 
as a quid pro quo to bargain with 
the United States for a market for 
some of our natural products. It is 
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States, especially in New England] jured that the memo felt that if Canada were given free line of railway from 
and New York is a phenomenon, For | the financial seated of - entry for all Canadian paper products fia R.’s main lin 
this we have no one to blame but/last fifteen years in the history | into the United States that we could Write for booklets, rates fae This we 
ourselves. The Canadian National] of our industrial rogress will| permit the unrestricted export of d saili ’ Railwa Oe to the « 
Exhibition at Toronto knew Nova!seriously menace the industrial | pulpwood readily because the natural and sailings to e. VoEpeny, 6 


this progressive or 
been rendering all po: 
expansion of the port 

ent of its t 
along the 


Scotia for the first time only last 
year, and when Canada exhibits in 
foreign fairs the Maritimes may or 
may not be there; more often may 


advantages of the country would bring 
the paper industry here in any event 
and reduce the possibilities of any 
pulpwood exports to a minimum. 


development of this province for 
years to come, unless it is 
shown that the elements of disorder 
and failure of the past were only 
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mot. When a trade delegation went superficial, and that these disorders Want Aid in Immigration 0 pier heads. 
to the West Indies two years ago,| and failures were not due to the lack| In the Maritime Provinces some HALIFAX, Nova Scotia’ th ce = the most in 
there was not a single representative| of anything essential in the factors| resentment is felt at the fact that e C. P. R. was to bi 


vator of 750,000 bu: 
This elevator became 
the traffic that was p 
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is now conne 
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from Nova Scotia, the province 
which gave birth to the Canadian 
West India trade. 
Too Many Universities 
In the list of these plain facts let 


little attempt is ever made by the 
Dominion Government to assist these 
provinces in getting immigrants. Im- 
migrants are nearly always diverted 
to the Western provinces on the 
theory that this builds up a great 
Western market for Eastern Canada, 
but freight rates and distance com- 
bine to keep the Maritime Provinces 


which were required for their suc- 
cess. 

Surely the time has arrived when 
we — — along oom — 
some se evelopment cy. e 
me refer briefly to one phase of our! present demands ath a pale the 
educational system. In the province| future promises nothing without it. 
of Nova Scotia there have been five|We have now reached the stage 
degree conferring universities for] where the responsibility for the de- 
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Why MaritimersWant | Serbo 
Traffic for Canadian vee ENA ore 
Ports on the Atlantic 


Routing of More Freight Through St. John and Other Ports Set 







est being shown is the 
really up-to-date hotel 
built in St. John, N. B., and will be 
opened for tourist trade this sum- 
mer; but this is only a beginning. 
What is required is a campaign to 
compel hote] keepers in the smaller 
towns to improve their table, and to 
instal modern conveniences for the 
comfort of their guests. 

A valuable source of services in 





















































optimism 
shown by those who have carefully 
studied the situation. The Maritimes 
suffer many disadvantages owing to 
their peculiar geographical position. 
They are looked upon as the “Cin- 
derella” of the Dominion, and this is 
emphasized by their extraordinary 
railway position. Two great rail- 





























Forth as Step in Building Up of sqanaction, withthe tourist seaton is Toads serve the. provinces One of 
ng Vominion . produce revenue to the town and|‘hese has to pass through a portion 


of the United States to reach its 


cause a large amount of money to be 
left among the local dealers. A 
charge should always be made for 
two reasons. First, to keep undesir- 
ables away, and, secondly, to main- 
tain the efficiency of the camp. 
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Maritime Investment Houses 
Make Money Out of Switches 






















































































in these provinces were 
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Busy Trading in and Out of Old Bonds 
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taken a-less important position, but many are yet seen in 
Maritime ports. 


population; we have, or should have, 
excellent shipping and transportation 
conditions, e will start to 





seem to be that his own firm was ap- 
parently quite prosperous. This was 
suggested to him and he replied: 


the ocean rates at both ports, so that 
the traffic of the port of Saint John 
should not be lessened in any degree 
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a good feeling therein, but will also 
lead to the expansion of Canada’s 
traffic with the Bricish Empire and 
other world ports. The Maritime 
Provinces are closer geographically 
to the United ingdom than any 
other portion of the Dominion or any 
port of the United States. 

There certainly can be no denial 
of the fact that the routing of Can- 
ada’s traffic through Canadian ports 
will tend to the upbuilding of the Do- 
minion, while at the same time it is 
not likely to awaken the slightest en- 
mity on the part of our neighboring 
republic with whom our relations are 
most friendly and peaceful. 

Let us all strive to build up Can- 
ada. In so doing we will be dis- 
playing a spirit of true loyalty. 


Premier P. J. Veniot of N. B. 
States Case For Eastern Ports 


tilizing p js ere could a 
more favorable spot be found than 
any one of the Maritime Provinces 
for the founding of such an enter- 
prise? No great amount of capital is 
required and no expensive machin- 
ery, and the raw material is at the 
front door. 

In the whole of the Maritimes a 
buyer would find difficulty finding a 
paste manufacturing, a jam factory, 
and many other smal] manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Another source of revenue cavable 
of greater development is tourist 
travel. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have as many inducements for 
the pleasure seeker as the State of 
Maine, which is getting big business, 
and probably in the way of scenery 


John, Halifax and Sydney, just as 
other parts of the Dominion have a 
right to strive for the enlargement 
of their areas. 
Consider it as National Duty 
Since it is the duty of all progres- 
sive nations to endeavor to develop 
and improve their land areas and 
ocean ports, it is likewise the duty 
of Canada to strive to attain similar 
a without any fear in 
their hearts that their endeavors in 
their own behalf will awaken a feel- 
ing of enmity on the part of their 
®.©~——Cnteighbors. e 
~ _ The port of Saint John is a shin- 
ing example of the fact that dreams 
may be made to come true if the 
: dreamers combine a strong personal 
e effort with their dreamings. To the 
credit of the people of Saint John it 
may truthfully be said that no other 
city in Canada strove more ener- 
sany and determinedly for the 
evelopment of their port along na- 
tional lines. Beginning in 1889, 
when the port of Saint John became 
the eastern terminus of the Cana- 
¢ dian Pacific Railway, both time and 
money were y used in the build- 
ing up of Saint John as a national 
port. Prior to that the date the port 
of Portland, Me., had been used in 
the winter season for the overseas 
traffic of Eastern Canada, there be- 
ing no available rail connection be- 
tween the Maritime Provinces and 
Central and Western Canada as there 
should have been, following Confed- 
eration. Saint John’s first expendi- 
a ture alyng this national line was the 
4 sum of $40,000, which was given to 
"§ Canada’s government for the branch 
line of railway from Fairville on the 
C. P. R’s main line to the harbor 
front. This railway system was 
2 turned over to the Canadian Pacific 
2 Railway Company, since which time 
this progressive organization has 
been rendering all possible aid in the 
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New Brunswick, is Acadian by | $173,900,000; while Vancouver had 
exports of $62,200,000 and imports of 
$47,900,000; St. John, the third larg- 
est shipping port of Canada in busi- 
ness handled, had only $5,000,000 in 
exports and- $20,600,000 in imports. 
The total of Canadian exports was 
reckoned in many millions, and the 
total of imports was ,000,000 
and three-quarters of that trade did 
not go through Canadian ports, 
Premier Veniot said the province 
was still young, and only starting its 
manufactures, but the number al- 
ready in existence in St. John, had 
been a surprise even to the citizens. 
Possibly the province was soon to 
take on a new era. It had adopted 
the principle of hydro development 
and already eleven miles from St. 
John was a hydro plant supplying 
110 miles of territory. At Grand 


Pren'bn Peter J. Veniot, of;jued at Saree and imports of 


R ancestry, as his name might in- 
dicate. It was an English-speaking 
majority that made him premier, He 
has then a rea] message to give on 
the subject of nationa] unity. 

The New Brunswick premier is a 
strong worker for measures to re- 
move feelings of sectionalism in 
Canada, manifest between the East, 
the West, and the Central Provinces. 
Recently he said that it seemed to 
the East that Centra] Canada held 
this part of the country to be of very 
little importance to the Dominion as 
a whole. 

The Maritime Provinces required 
not only sympathy but help if they 
were to play the part he believed 
they were destined to play. They pos- 
sessed the two harbors on British 
territory in the East which were 


The home of better brushes for 
more than half a century 


1872-1925 





. along the pier heads. 


_. system 
“ berths on the west side of the harbor. 
> lion dollars of their own money in 


expansion of the port, and in the en- 
ment of its trackage system 


One of the most important acts of 
the C. P. R. was to build a grain ele- 
vator of 750,000 bushels capacity. 
This elevator became too small for 
the traffic that was pressing through 

and a large elevator with a 
Capacity of 1,000,000 bushels was 
Subsequently erected. This elevator 

is now connected with eight 


city spent something like a mil- 





open the season round, and they did 
emi Canadians who allowed trade 
to go through United States ports. It 
was claimed the routing of freight 
was the action - povmemente but 
it depended to a large nt on im- 
ceoters and exporters, and unless the 
people got busy and interested them- 
selves the ports of the Maritime 
Provinces were going to go down. 
New Era For Province 

He quoted statistics to show that 
Montreal, a port open only seven 
months of 


the: poe, Bed ceneete sat: 


Falls 180,000 horsepower was to be 
develo and the engineers had 
just finished a survey of the tidal 
power at the Petitcodiac River, which 
it was found would develop 200,000 
horsepower. 

When these developments were 
completed the province would have 
sufficient hydro horsepower to en- 
courage the investment of all the 
capital that could possibly be brought 
to the province and then would be- 
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Silver Black Foxes Bring P. E.I. More 
Than Three Millions of Dollars Yearly} 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

draws a yearly revenue of 
$3,500,000 from silver black foxes 
and their pelts. It is the centre 
of -the world’s fur farming in- 
dustry. The authentic history of 
the marvelous fox farming busi- 
ness of P. E. I. is told in this 
article, the most complete record 
ever written of this romantic 
industry that is at the same time 
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The black fox was once re- 
garded as the ugly duckling of 
its family. Now it is the most 
valuable of domestic animals. 
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the world’s greatest success in 
conservation. 


BOUT 1894, Charles Dalton 

(now Sir Charles) farmer and 

trader of Tignish, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, who had done some ex- 
perimenting with wild caught silver 
foxes, succeeded, with his partner, 
Robert Oulton, in raising a litter 
from parents caught in the wild. This 
was really the foundation of the sil- 
ver fox industry as it is known to- 
day. 

Previous to the inception of sil- 
ver fox farming fashion had to de- 

altogether for supplies on the 
wilds, and as these animals were 
comparatively rare, prices received 
for even ordinary skins were high. 

It took some years for the fox 
farmers to make a complete success 
of their experiment, but, in 1900, 
they had progressed so far that they 
received $1,800 for a single fox pelt 
sold on the London sales. This was 
truly a great inspiration to them, 
but they did not lose their heads; 
they increased their herds, maintain- 
ing a sphinx-like silence about their 
operations. 

Everybody Went In Business 


Some of their neighbors, however, 
also became interested, and, starting 
from wild caught crosses, rapidly 
bred up to animals of real quality. 
Among these were the ayeres, then 
Gordon and Tuplin, who secured 
their foxes from the Dalton farm, 
then Henry Lewis, Frank F, Tuplin, 
and the late John Champion, All 
these individuals met with great suc- 
cess and eventually became wealthy 
as a result of their fur farming op- 
erations. However, the Dalton-Oul- 
ton combination made the greatest 
progress, and in 1910 the Honofable 
Charles Dalton sold twenty-five 
oi aad in panne ' on Sreenee of 

apiece, the skin bringing 
a world’s record price of $2,624.40. 
Nothing like the quality of these 
skins had ever been seen before and 


Thousands of silver black fo 
Edward Island yearly to add to 


x furs go forth from Prince 
the charms of beautiful women. 


The live fox nestling on the lady’s shoulder is worth more than 
its weight in silver. 


the fur buyers of Europe were ab- 
solutely astounded by the brilliancy 
of the pelts. 

Before this time, fox breeding be- 
came established in other parts of 
Canada, but it was in Prince Edward 
Island that the rea] success in the 
industry was made, 

As knowledge of it became dis- 
tributed, other adventurous people 
gathered capital together and pur- 
chased from the pioneers at con- 
stantly increasing prices. In 1910 
$6,000 was the price of a pair o 
pups. In 1913 prices had advanced to 
as high as $18,000 a pair for pups 
and $31,000 per pair for breeders. In 
fact a company of twenty pairs was 


SWEETENS BEST 


Property 170 acres 


Direct connection 
Canadian National 
Railway. 


In continuous 
operation at 
Halifax since 1878 


ACADIA SUGAR REFINING CO., LTD. 


Halifax ° 


CAPACITY 1,500,000 Ibs. REFINED SUGAR PER DAY 


Most Modern and Efficient in Every Particular 


‘formed the fall previous with a cap- 
| italization of over $600,000, and this 
company actually paid 40 per cent. 
dividend the following year, Every- 
body was gambling in options, and 
companies were being’ established 
right and left, the capital being ob- 
tained from the New England States 
and Prince Edward Island, the sav- 
ings bank being largely depleted of 
its savings in those years, 


Live Foxes Were Sold 


A great deal of money was made 
through the sale of live foxes in 1910 
to 1914. In 1914, the live fox busi- 
/ness was over with the advent of the 
war. People reasoned that there 


There are 350 fox ranches on Prince Edward Island and fe rh 


every farmer has a fox run along with his chicken pens, cow si 


and wheat acres. Here is one of the more up-to-date ranch 2 t 
of Rosebank Fur Farms near Charlottetown, where all of { ie 


photographs were taken. 


Often mother foxes turn on their young and then the homely 
cat is given the job of bringing up the young pups. ~ 


would be no demand for a luxury 
like silver fox, and were loath to 
put any more money into the enter- 
prise. As a result, the prices of 
pups dropped down to around $1,000 
per pair in 1915, and went even low- 
er in subsequent years. It is true 
there was a temporary setback in 
1915 in the London pelt market, but 
a new market was established in the 
United States whose people were 
making tremendous money at that 
time and were ready to spend it. 
Due credit must be given to W. 
Chester S. McLure, M.L.A., of Char- 
lottetown, Prince Edward Islarid, for 
bringing the attention of the great 
fur merchants of New York to the 
pelts from Prince Edward Island 
ranch-bred foxes. At first these 
gentlemen were sceptical and were 
inclined to believe that ranch-bred 
animals could not equal those from 
the wilds, and some of the largest 
merchants came out with great ad- 
vertisements deprecating the quality 
of ranch-bred skins. The evidence 
was against them, hawever, as 
when Mr. McLure placed his superb 
collection on view in one of the great 


. Nova Scotia 


fur vendor’s windows of New York 
it created such a furore among the 
fashionable public and fur experts 
that the reputation of Island skins 
was instantly made. Mr. McLure 
handled the situation then for the 
Island breeders in a masterly manner 
and tribute is due to his imagination 


and perseverance for creating a mar- | 000 


ket where there had been none pre- 
viously. This American market the 
Island fur farmer exploited in the 
succeeding years until in 1920 when 


the duty of 50 per cent. altered con-. 


ditions greatly. By that time, how- 
ever, Europe had sufficiently recov- 
ered to again be in the market for 
Island pelts. 

Just to give an instance of the 
good prices obtained by Mr. McLure 
in New York, I may mention that ten 
skins were sold there at an average of 
$945 per pelt, and a total of eighty 
skins averaged over $500 per pelt. 

Three Very Lean Years 

The lean years of 1915, 1916, and 
1917 meant that a great many com- 

anies which were very highly cap- 
italized and could not get proper pro- 


duction, had to go out of 1 


but those who used good m 


care with their animals and had # 


foundation stock and had w 
judgment in_ selection, 
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1914 at capitalizations of even | 
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and are still going strong, 
With the war over the 
took a new boom, and fox 


established throughout the | 
uebec, and those 
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States, Ontario, 


Prince Edward Island were 


increased. This demand for }i 
mals meant a great revenue to &- 
tle province whose population is @ 
ition, the 


about 80,000. In a 
brought in a tremendous 


money. 
Another Bad Year 


The year 1920 was a bad ones 
. That spring the 


ogee 
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the fur indust 


was a tremendous inflation 


bad break, It was that year that tim 
American government decided ©} 
(Continued on page 29) 


Water Front 1465 ft. 


Extensive Private 
Dock Facilities 


Manufacturers all Grades Refined Sugar, 
Granulated and Soft Sugar, Cut Loaf and 
Tea Blocks, Icing and Powdered. 


PACKED IN CONVENIENT PACKAGES 
FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


UNSURPASSED QUALITY 


Barrels 
Half Barrels 


100 lb. Bags 
Jute and Cotton 


CARTONS 2 & 5 lbs. 


EXPORT & DOMESTIC 


20 lb. w. Cotton Bags 
10 lb. w. Cotton Bags 


Handle Ocean Tonnage 


Present Refinery 


Erected in 1914 
Fire Proof Construction 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


Lunenbur¢’s Famous Fishing Fleet 
Brings Prosperity to Thrifty County; 
Schooners Operated Co-operatively 


fieet. Thrifty, hard-working Canadians, of 


descent, oper- 


HE most colorful enterprise in Canada is the Lunenburg fishing 
German 


ate a fleet of fifty or sixty schooners on the Newfoundland Banks. 
The boats are all owned co-operatively. It is Canada’s greatest experi- 


ment in applied Socialism. 


One of the boats in the fleet is the “Bluenose,” famous winner of 
the North Atlantic fishermen’s schooner race. And the “Bluenose” is 
no racing shell, but a successful fishing schooner. It has returned its 
owners 15 to 25 per cent. every year it has gone on the banks. 

The writer of this article is editor of the Lunenburg Progress- 
Enterprise, and well equipped to write of the fishing activities of the 
Nova Scotia county that has the highest per capita savings deposits of 


any county in 
By H. R. 
UNENBURG, N. S., is the seat 
§ of the largest deep-sea fishing 
fleet in the Maritime Provinces. 
Lunenburg has one of the finest 
harbors on the south coast of Nova 
Scotia and provides safe anchorage 
the ee during the winter 

‘or the 


Aerenburg 


;second off the starboard bow, the 


third off the starboard beam, the 
fourth off the starboard quarter, the 
fifth directly astern, the sixth off 
the port quarter, and the seventh off 
the port beam. They retain these 
positions so long as the schooner re- 
mains at anchor, which, if the fish- 
ing is good, will be for two or three 
days, but as soon as the schooner's 


.| position is changed, the dories ro- 


peri 
the end of September. During this 
time three trips are made by the 
fleet. They leave on the first, the 
early spring or frozen bait trip, 
about the tenth of March and return 
to port around the twentieth of 
A After unloading their catches 
and refitting, they return to the 
Banks on their spring trip and re- 
main there until the first of June. 
The third, or summer trip, follows 
immediately and lasts unti] the end 
of poorer r, ee - the schoon- 
ers returning home, they are stri 
ped of their sai and < 
equipment and laid up for the win- 
ter. A small portion of the fleet 
nave for the last two or three years 
been making a fall trip, sailing for 
the Banks about the middle of Octo- 
ber and remaining away until the 
end of November. 
The History of the Fleet 

The evolution of the Lunenburg 
banking fleet to its present state of 
efficiency covers a period of over 
fifty years. Prior to 1870, the flee 
which at that time was composed o 
but four or five smal] schooners of 
‘about sixty tons, engaged in their 
fishing operations off the coast of 
Labrador. The men fished from the 
deck of the schooners, and the pro- 
cess was known as handlining. One 
or two of-the more enterprising of 
the fishing ski of that date had 
adopted a method of trawling refer- 
ted to as hauling and setting, with a 
good deal of success. 

Lunenburg skippers, 
Captain Benjamin th 
ioneer- trawler one 
fishing as 
present tima 


iiScoment decided that 


experimentation he evolved the un- 
der-running i of trawling 
which is in operation to-day in the 
Lunenburg fleet. In the year 1871, 
he accordingly equipped a schooner, 
the Dielytris, with dories and trawis, 
and instead of proceeding to the 
coast of Labrador as usual, he sailed 
for the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land, where he spent the entire fish- 
ing season. His operations were so 
sucessessful that it was not long be- 
fore others followed his lead, and 

r after year the fleet increased 

th in the size and number of the 
schooners e in the industry, 
and for the fishing season of 1925 it 
will be composed of fifty-five schoon- 
ers, with a gross aggregate tonnage 
of approximately seventy-five hun- 
dred tons and manned by eleven hun- 
dred fishermen.- The style of the 
schooners employed has changed not 
only in size, but in beauty of design, 
and to-day the Lunenburg banker is 
a trim yacht-like craft with graceful 
lines, averaging about one hundred 
and thirty-five tons. 

What Each Man Does 

Each schooner carries seven dor- 
jes and a crew of twenty men, the 
master, cook, salter, header, throater, 
flunkey, and the remaining fourteen, 
fishermen. The master besides navi- 
gating the schooner and selecting the 
fishing locations, assists during the 
day in dressing the catch. The salter 
attends to the proper packing of the 
catch in the hold of the vessel and 
occasionally takes his place in a 
dory. in the event of something hav- 
ing happened to one of the fisher- 
men. en the desired fishing 
ground is reached and the anchor 
dropped, the dories are given their 
positions around the schooner. This 
is decided by lot. The first dory 
drawn operates off the port bow, the 


operating 


tate, and the fishermen who were op- 
erating off the port bow are trans- 
ferred to the starboard bow and so 
on all the way round. After the 
schooner has changed her position 
seven times, the dories would all be 
again operating from the places at 
which they started. 
How the Fish Are Caught 

A dory is manned by two fisher- 
men, and the under-running method 
of trawling is used. Each man op- 
erates ten lines, from fifty-two to 
fifty-five fathoms in length. These 
lines are connected to form the 
trawl, which is twenty lines long, 
and when set extends over a stretc 
of water of approximately one mile, 
so that when a complete set has been 
made the trawls cover a circular ex- 
panse of water, having a radius of 
one mile with the schooner in the 
centre, an area of a little over three 
square miles. The hooks are at- 
tached to the lines by gangings three 
and one-half feet apart, making a to- 
tal of eighteen hundred hooks on 
each trawi. The trawl is anchored 
at both ends, with flagged buoys to 
mark their positions. In hauling or 
under-running, one man removes the 
fish from the hooks and the other re- 
baits them for another set. © 

In fair weather, when there is 
sufficient bait available, four sets 
are made each day. The _ dories 
leave the schooner for the first set 
at four o’clock in the morning, and 
the fishermen continue at their la- 
bors until] all the fish landed on the 
schooner from the dories have been 
properly dressed, cleaned and packed 
away in kenches in the hold. If the 
fishing is at all good, there will be 
sufficient work to keep them busy, 
and it will be after midnight before 
they are at last able to turn in. 

Salting Down the Catch 

The fish, when landed on board 
the schooner from the dories, are 
placed in one end of a large box-like 
affair called a kid. The throater 
takes eacki fish, cuts the throat, 
splits it half-way down, and places 
it in the other end of the kid. The 
header then takes the fish from the 
tid, places it@n one end of the snlit- 
tine table, removes the head and in- 
sides, at the same time separating 
the liver, which is placed in a separ- 
ate container, and passes it over to 
the other end of the table where the 
splitting operation is completed, by 
splitting the fish to the tai] and al- 
most through the back so that it will 
lie flat, The fish are then placed in 
a vat of water and thoroughly 
washed before going to the salter, 
who salts them heavily and piles 
them crosswise in kenches three and 
one-half feet wide in the hold of the 
schooner. 

The catch generally is composed 
of six varieties of fish, cod, haddock, 
pollock, hake, cusk and halibut. Of 
these the cod is the most valuable. 
They are all salted down together, 
with the exception of the halibut 
which is placed on ice and brought 
to port fresh. The monetary returns 
from the halibut and the fish oil de- 
rived from the livers amounts to 
quite an item. The average season’s 
catch per vessel is thirty-four hun- 
dred quintals, the average for the two 
spring trips being fourteen hundred 
and for the summer trip two thou- 
sand quintals. A quintal is one hun- 
dred and twelve pounds. 

Going Into World Markets 3 

On the return to port the catch is 
removed from the hold of the 
schooner, loaded into dories, and 
transferred to the fish carers and 
driers, who in the parlance of the 


industry are referred to as fishmak- 
ers. ere the fish are first thor- 
manly _washed, and then spread on 
es in the open air to dry. Great 
care must be taken in connection 
with the drying process so that the 
fish does not become sunburned. Af- 
ter being thoroughly dried they are 
placed in the fish stores for a period 
of three weeks, where they under- 
go the sweating process. They are 
then sorted and again placed on the 
flakes for re-drying and airing be- 
fore being taken to the merchant on 
their way to the fish markets of the 
world. 
. The Lunenburg deep-sea fishing 
industry is carried on on a purely 
co-operative basis, and, to a great 
extent, it is to this that the indus- 
try owes its thriving condition. In 
the crews that man the schooners 
there are only three paid employees, 
the cook, the header and _ the 
throater. The two latter are young 
chaps, apprentices, fishermen in the 
making. hen the fish are all mar- 
keted, and the final computation for 
the fishing season has been com- 
pleted, the schooner settles with her 
crew on the following basis: From 
the total gross stock is deducted the 
wages of the header and throater, 
bills for towing, a commission of two 
and one-half per cent. which goes to 
the master of the schooner, all bills 
for bait, the curing of the fish 
landed, and the gauging of the oil. 
The remainder is divided equally be- 
tween the owners of the schooner 
and the crew, each man sharing 
alike. From the owners’ portion is 
deducted another two and one-half 
per cent. for the captain, and all bills 
contracted in connection with the 
outfitting of the vessel, so that the 
schooner provides all the equipment 
necessary to carry along the indus- 
try successfully and all the supplies 
and provisions consumed during the 
fishing season. From the crew’s 
share.is deducted the wages paid to 
the cook, and an amount of seven 
dollars per man which is paid over 
to the schooner’s account for inci- 
dental expenses in connection with 
fitting the schooner for fishing and 
for the operating expenses of the 
gasoline hoisting engine which is 
used for the purpose of hoisting the 
sails and any other extra heavy haul- 
ing work. The captain and salter 
each receive one man’s share, so that 
the net amount which goes to the 
crew is divided into sixteen equal 
rtions. The total amount, there- 
ore, received by the captain is one 
man’s share, two and one-half per 
cent. of the total gross stock, and 
two and one-half per cent. of the to- 
tal amount going to the owners of 
the schooner after the first division. 
Another Way of Catching Fish 
_ There is another class of banker 
fishing out of Lunenburg, the hand- 
liner, which carries on in an alto- 
gether different manner, although 
its operations are also proceeded 
with along co-operative lines. These 
schooners carry from fifteen to 
twenty-one dories, and as their name 
implies, the men fish with a number 
of separate lines. In_this case there 
is only one man to a dory, who op- 


,erates as a lines as he can suc- 
e, 


cessfully handle, and the amount of 
the share he wil] receive from the 
returns during the fishing season de- 
pends entirely on his own individual 
efforts. His share is computed ac- 
cording to count. Each man counts 
the number of fish he has been suc- 
cessful in catching, irrespective of 
size, and the man with the largest 
number of fish to his credit receives 
the largest amount from the pro- 
ceeds of the different trips. The re- 
mainder share in proportion, accord- 
ing to their count. The gross re- 
turns from the fishing season of a 
handliner are dealt with in exactly 
the same manner as in the case of a 
banker, but after the first division, 
the amounts paid out for expenses 
chargeable to the crew’s portion are 
puted according to each man’s 
coat, the high liner paying the larg- 
est share. 
Schooners Are Owned Co-operatively 
Most of the schooners employed in 
the industry are built in the ship- 
yards at Lunenburg. They cost at 
the present time in the vicinity of 
eighteen thousand dollars for hull 
and spars. The additional] cost for 
rigging and the equipment necessary 
to place them in operation amounts 
to about five or six thousand dollars. 
Each schooner is divided into sixty- 
four shares, and while there are a 
number of individuals and firms 


who own as many as sixty-four 


a 


Dories in Tow. 


She pays dividends as well as wins races and has returned her 
owners 15% to 25% annually. 


shares, there is not a vessel operated 
in the fleet which is owned entirely 
by one person or firm. The shares 
are disposed of amongst the towns- 

ple and the fishermen of the 
fice and, as quite a large portion of 
a schooner is owned by the master 
and crew who operate her, a big per- 
centage of the shares of the fishing 
fleet are thus under the direct con- 
trol of the actual fishermen. This 
tends toward a greater spirit of co- 
operation between the owners and 


men, and is an added incentive to the 
men themselves to ply their calling 
in the most efficient and enthusiastic 
manner, as, from a successful trip, 
they receive not only their share of 
the amount divided among the mem- 
bers of the crew, but, if they are 
shareholders, they also come in for 
their portion of any profits which 
the schooner may have, through 
their efforts, made during the fish- 
ing season. 

The industry is consequently car- 


Safe Bonds 


Maritime Municipal and Government Issues 


Maine & New Brunswick Electrical Power Company. 


6% due 1948 
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ried on with little or no friction, It 
is untroubled by labor disputes, 
such little di problems i 
crop up from time to time are al- 
ways —— of in a quite amicable 
manner, It, with its allied i 
is the very life-blood of the 
and a large section of the county 
Lunenburg. The annual average 
gross returns from thé catch of fish 
landed at the port of is 
approximately one and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars, The community is 
not affected to the same extent by 
periods of great booms and heavy 
depressions such as are felt in in- 
dustrial sections and sections where 
the population depends on manufac- 
turing as its chief means of liveli- 
hood. It is true that exceptional pe- 
riods of prosperity such as were 
prevalent throughout the entire’ 
world during and immediately fol- 
lowing the Great War, have quite an 
effect on this industry. Food prices 
at that time soared upwards, and the 
annual value of the catch mounted to 
from three to five millions of dollars, 

The cured product is marketed in 
the United States of America, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and various other of the 
West Indian Islands. Duri 
winter months .a number 
schooners fit out for coasting 
-— fish to the West Indies, 
ing home with cargoes of salt for use 
during the next fishing season. In 
the technica] sense of the terms, the 
Lunenburg fishing skipper is not @ 
qualified navigator, he passes no ex- 
aminations, he holds no diplomas, but 
in the practical operation of his 
craft he is of the best, and without 
any ae _ =, schoon- 
er est ies, Portugal, 
Italy, or to whatever port she may 
be chartered. 

Races Have Improved Craft 

Unlike the schooners engaged in 
the fresh fishing industry, speed is 
not essential to the of a 
salt sea fisherman, and until recent 
a —. oe was given 

ong this line designers and 
buil Some three or four years 
ago, however, a race was arranged to 
pi wrt gst iano sibel 
ween various n 
with the result that immediately fol- 
lowing the event a was is- 


schooner which they should select, off 
Halifax harbor in the following year. 
The race resulted in the American 
carrying off the honors. During that 
[ee sasta = scheones a. See 
urg ya a ooner, a 
racer, the Bluenose, the finest in de- 
sign, the most graceful of line and 
Grecsepercbad ts the: Lantehare MOE 
ever opera in : 
She suctessfullly carried off the cup 
and title and is to-day the Quen oF 
Gord in efficient, up-te-aute Se 
in ic u 
wet, sat Oe ee ee 
rger. . 
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REFINERY: ST. JOHN, N.B. 


Actively Working to Maintain 


Canadian Prosperity 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries 


Limited 
Makers of “LANTIC” Sugar > 


Refiners of Pure Cane Saget for 
Domestic and Foreign Markets 
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Four Million Dollars 
Yearly From Annapolis 
Valley’s Golden Apples 


(THERE is no depression inthe Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia 

where golden apples grow on trees. in Evangeline’s country, 

A nty. The story of Nova tia’s fin ea le-growin . 

ado wel tld hae by «man whois ba oye Die indo 
ova Scotia r of the nel : 

orchardist on a large seale, provincial cabinet, but a successful 


By Hon. John A. McDonald, M.P.P. 
E Garden of the Eastern set out; and if this course is fol 
cree S —— is a cle — the oe are properly locket of 
w cou very pro ee 3 1 be a few sho 

applied to that ports: of Nova é wee Tears 
Scotia, known as the Cornwallis-An- 
napolis Valley, which also comprises 
the lovely valley of Gaspereau. This 
is one section of our country where 
those engaged in its main industry, 
that of fruit growing, cannot truth- 
fully tell a depressing story of the 
result of last year’s operation; in 
fact for the last six years this branch 
of agriculture has experienced a pe- 
riod of unprecedent growth and 
prosperity. According to the bank- 
ers, these orchardists and those who 
do business through their institu- 
tions, have honored their obligations 
with consistent promptitude, 

The apple industry, along the 
whole of this “Vast expanse of Or- 
chard,” extending for over a hundred 
miles from Windsor to Annapolis and 
varying in width from six to fifteen 
miles between the North and South 
Mountains, has enjoyed this prosper- 
ity for several reasons, the most im- 

rtant being those over which no 

uman agency has any control. The 
climate and soi] are so well suited to 


1925 





when the revenue will be increased 
by millions of dollars. Our orchard- 
ists, however, need to guard against 
the problem of having a greater acre- 
age than they-are able to properly 
prune, cultivate, spray and fertilize. 

harding, to be successful, as with 
other industries, goapices the per- 
sonal supérvision of the owner. We 
have made and are still making the 
mistake of sending too many of the 
number three grade and domestics to 
the markets. It is doubtful if we 
should send any. By keeping them 
back and manufacturing them into 
jam and evaporated apples we would 
ultimately build up better prices for 
our ny grades. 

In the Cornwallis Valley we also 
have 50,000 acres of dyked marsh 
lands, reclaimed from the sea, which 
lie at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 
For a century and more these dyked 
lands have grown hay up to three 
tons an acre. Then there are large 
intervals and cultivated fields on 
which are grown large crops of hay 
and grain. So that conditions exist 
whereby our farmers are able to 
carry on dairying successfully. In 
the best interests of our people I 
trust that in the future more and 
more wil] take up dairying with their 
orcharding, for from this mixed style 
of farming shal] we be able to build 
up our farms, and as fertility is in- 
creased, the cash side of the ledger 
will improve. 

For Co-operative Marketing 

I have already suggested that the 
future of our orchardists is full of 
promise; but just how much promise 
depends upon the efforts of the 
growers themselves to a large ex- 
tent, and upon their willingness to 
co-operate for commercial purposes 
with those of their profession. The 
farmers of the Valley are, with the 
splendid aid of our governments, keep- 
ing abreast of the times in matters 
pertaining to production; but we are 
not as yet adequately coping with 
our marketing problems. As I see the 
situation, the solution of many of our 
marketing problems will be found in 
co-operation, and in a national brok- 
erage scheme for the co-operative 
marketing of our fruit at home and 
abroad, such as was talked of at a 
recent meeting of the representa- 





















































































































the successful growing of apples that 
<3 maser are eee in 
giving the grea part o eir time 
and attention to this branch of agri- 
culture. I might mention the only 
handicap in — to the climate is 
the fact that there is not sufficient 
sunshine for the deep rich colorin 
which is found on the best fruit o 
British Columbia; but we can pro- 
2 an of better flavor and 
’ than can be grown 
“anywhere else in America. 
* ‘Geographical Position Favorable 
Geographically our position is pe- 
culiarly fav e. There is no doubt 
but that we are raising larger crops 
on cheaper land, and selling them for 
better prices with less expense in 
reaching the larger market than in 
any other part of Canada, The trans- 
rtation costs in landing a box of 
ritish Columbia apples in Covent 
Garden, by the way of the Panama 
Canal, is four shillings and eleven 
pence, and. overland five shillings 
and nine pence, as against a Nova 
Seotia barrel at six shillings, which 
leaves the appreciable difference of 
at least one dollar per barrel in 
favor of the Nova Scotia Growers. 
Another reason why our orchard- 


ists have had a fair measure of suc-/,. E ‘ a 

cles Gatend their efforts lies in the| "ves a oe a 

fact that they are going about their tion tt held a Otte a ac 

work scientifically. They are avail-|"ecentiy neld a . 

ing themselves of all the best “> = At — ae ory al ee 
vi il-| sold a e ; - 

Fe enone ge: a ag te ito pool, Glasgow, Manchester, South- 


“18s Itivati their trees. : 

Where’ the “trait is not clean, small-|ampton, and Hull, by a highly organ- 

sized, and a small crop, the grower is) ied system Of dtr eet the 
is belowjas the fruit is discha 

to blame. Where the crop is steamers at these ports, samples are 


the average in quantity and quality, |§ ; 
it wi have | immediately selected at random from 
it will be found that the trees each market and in the public auc- 


icient fertilizer applied, : ‘ 
= the onchard. did not ae the ~~ the — is a F segypre Sh 
. . s r ese sampies. 
four or five applications of dust ¢ course of auction selling, if the bulk 


, which seems to be essential to 
sn: insure a clean crop. It is|purchased happens to be better than 


enerally agreed that the most prof-|the sales-worn samples, nothing, of 
ftable suka are those which pro-|course, is said by the buyer. If, on 
duce the cleanest and most perfect the other hand, there is any excuse 
fruit, One of the greatest expenses | for claiming that the bulk is inferior 
which our modern orchardists have|to sam les, the buyer will naturally 
to meet is the cost of the dust or|claim for adjustment with a threat 
spray materials. There is no ques- of rejection. Thus, the auctions, while 
tion but that, through the loss of] public, are often not publicly com- 
crop, it costs more per barrel to half | pleted sales, Competition is a 
do the work than to do it thoroughly.| matter of private arrangement be- 

The apple industry may have taken | tween buyer and broker in many 
250 years to develop, from the first|cases; in fact, with some brokers, as 
tree planted by the French in 1633} often as_ suits the interest of the 
to 20.000 barrels in 1880; but the last|buyer. Until such time as the na- 
45 years has shown a growth of ten|tional brokerage scheme can be per- 
thousand per cent. The production | fected, undoubtedly the growers 
of the valley and the export to over- should have a representative at these 
seas markets for the years 1911-1925] ports of sale to see that the orchard- 
has been as follows: ists’ interests are protected, and 




























































Export |whose special function might well be 
ae, to weet the services of vigilant 
P. t’n. Markets | guardianship. 
Years ot apples (Bbls.) (Bbls.) | Not Much Danger of Over-Production 
1911-12 .. .. 1,780,496 te There is little danger of over-pro- 
tate peas m4 4g2.as6 | duction of apvles for the valley 
mises 3. ; 978.222 692,884 |orchardists. It is to be noted that 
1915-16 .. .. 618,438 oer eee the Dominion cones iio zoe 
seeGst «+ (oe : : that over the whole of the Nort 
nt s 
ene fens ee e- war conditions American continent there were less 
1918-19 No statistics kept 210,005 japple trees bearing and non-bearing 
mise 1 +> See 1 Aeeo% ~6|in 1921 than there were in 1911, by 
Wonee 7. 1. (geez 810 1209980 |the astonishing total of roughly 4.- 
1922-23 .. .. 1,881,758 Lees 000,000, or er a nares ae 
1928-24 .. .. 1,815,982 259, anadian Year Boo 
1924-05 ©; |; — 1/800,000 700,000 |Ures from the 


show that in 1920 there were 17,475.- 
414 bushels of fruit grown as com- 
pared to 18,626,198 bushels in 1900 
These figures support the growers 
who contend that the future for our 
industry is full of promise. Our ov- 
timism is not es pores up wy 
ood year. but rests on a soun 
ph ston Re» Therefore, we should 
continue the planting of more trees 
ave served their usefulness, or are|if we can give them the prover at- 
beyond the profitable stage, It is|tention, and in a short time our an. 
a conservative estimate to say. that/ nual. revenue| from this branch 9 
for the last two years has been | agriculture wilt exceed the $4,000,000 
of 100,000 trees [average of to-day. ae 
ie erga eee 
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Big Future for Growing 

There is a big future in fruit 
growing for the valley. Only a small 
portion of the available orchard land, 
less than 25 per cent., is planted to 
fruit trees, though our farmers are 
planting large quantities each year, 
many more than is required to take 
the place of the older trees which 
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‘PHONE BAROMETER 
AND WHAT IT TELLS 


Nova Scotia Made Some Gains 
But Business Was Chiefly 
“In and Out” 



























Often telephone business may be 
taken as an indication of the trend 
of general commercial activity in 
any territory. The fact that there 
have been only small yearly gains in 
the number of installed telephones in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia is 
indicative of the somewhat quiet 
conditions that have prevailed. —_ 

The Maritime Tel h and 

hone Company, Me onectan ak 

ova Scotia and which controls the 
system in Prince Edward Island as 
well, had a net gain of 700 tele- 
Ea aR el Boe ly Be ae 
endable, growing sources of pro vincial wealth in Nova Scotia is apple-growing. 6,500 
Incidentally the beautiful sight of thousands of trees in blossom is a attraction that dian eolephaate ape anal out 6,800. There 
tourists to the Annapolis Valley in the early summer months. were about 32,700 ‘phones in service 

at the end of the year. 

Investment houses report a some- 


Early Acadians Introduced record of ‘bearing 83 barrels cf age |Wist, similar experience. They” ars 
e ~ | Pies one year. Mr, Joseph Kinsman, | ab] h ance vilexte o 
the Apple to Nova Scotia Kinsman’s Corner, King’s County. than frumn oeiees’ repueseatle a 3 
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THE romantic and historical as well as the commercial story of apple | 159 years old, or more. This tree has 














































































































growing in Nova Scotia has been told by F. G. J. Comeau in his» |°FD¢ #8 many as 29 barrels, in one lai Citi to Wee 
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Ta apple was, without doubt, 
first introduced into Nova Scotia, 
or lAcadie, as the province was 
then called, by the early French set- 
tlers, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, although no definite 
date as to its original introduction 
has as yet been established. 

The first records, in Acadian his- 
tory, of the apple industry in Nova 
Scotia, take us back to 1635. The 
following extract taken from the 
archives establishes this date inso- 
far as it relates to the south shore of 
the province: 
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located in this territory had a beau- 
tiful garden in which were to be 
found several apple trees and r 
trees, all well rooted and in healthy 
condition.” 

Following this we find in Rameau 
de St. Pere’s work, entitled “Une 
Colonie Feodale en Amerique” (pp. 
176 and 230) the following reference 
to the apple industry in l’Acadie, in 
the seventeenth century: 

“In 1689, a survey was made of 
the territory in the vicinity of Port 
Royal occupied by the French, It 
showed that among other fruit trees 
the apple and the pear trees were 
ne well, as well as they were 
doing in Normandie. It was also 
from Port Royal that the first trees 
were taken to Beaubassin.” 

The above quotation was written 
in 1692 by Mr. Cadillac, who after- 
wards became the founder of De- 
troit, Michigan, in his memoirs of 
l’Acadie. 


The First Importations 
It must have been some time then . P&R 
since the cultivation of fruit trees . 
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reported in historical records as hav- 
ing been grown in LaHave in 1635 
and at Port Royal in 1689, in com- 
aratively large quantities, would 
indicate that the am trees were 
brought out from France, or that the 
method of propagation in those 
times was from seeds. So also is it 
a matter of historical record that ap- 
ples were originally imported to this 
country from Europe. It is related 
that in 1629 the governor of Massa- 
chusetts Bay brought out apple 
trees from England, and later, in 
1647, Governor Stuyvesant brought 
with him trees to what is now New 
York, then called New Amsterdam. 
Some Very Old Trees 
Traces of old French orchards are 
said to have been found in the vicin- 
ity of the first French grist mil] at 
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S. S. “CALEDONIA” 


Sailing fortnightly from 
Halifax, N.S., to Santiago, 
Cuba, and Kingston, 
Jamaica. Calling on alter- 
nate trips at Montego Bay 
and St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica. 


Bermuda, St. Kitts, Antigua, 
Montserrat, Dominica, St. 
Lucia, Barbados, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, Trinidad and 
Demerara. 


Fortnightly Sailings. ¢ 
Splendid accommodation for 
passengers. | 
Rate of passage from Hali- 
fax to Demerara and return 
to St. John, N.B., occupying 
about six weeks, $260.00. 



































a place called Three Bridges, where 
the first French fortifications were 
built on Allain’s Creek, a tributary 
of the Annapolis River forming one 
of the boundaries of the peninsula on 
which Annapolis Royal is now situ- 
ated. Near the site of the old mill 
may yet be found old traces, or rem- 
nants of old orchards that were un- 
doubtedly planted by the Acadians. 
All indications point to this spot as 
having been the place where apples 
were first planted and grown on this 
continent, 

Roundhill district also claims the 
distinction of possessing old trees of 
French origin. The farm on which 
Mr, Cuthbert L. G. Hervey now re- 
sides was said to have an orchard 
known to be over 100 years old 70 
ae ago, when Mr. Lawrence Wil- 
et sold it to Mr. Isaac V. Healey. 
This would bring the planting well 
back to the French period. A few 
trees are still standing and well show 
Fee great age, ane yet ope 
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Halifax to Havana. 
Sailings at regular intervals. 
























Any information in reference to space for cargo or booking of 
passage furnished on application. 


Steamship Tickets to all points. w § 
Agents for Cooks Tours to various parts of the world. “| 
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‘EW BRUNSWICK is em- 

barking upon a gigantic super- 

‘power scheme to provide power 
tor every inhabited part of the prov- 
ince. The scheme is —— carried on 
by the government of the province 
as a ic ownership project, and as 
such it has aroused some opposition, 
not only in the province itself, but 
outside. This article can hardly at- 
tempt to either condemn or to justify 
the public ownership method of de- 
' velopment of New Brunswick power 
except to point out that the people 
of New Brunswick state that they 
are not by policy believers in the 

pansee of public owner- 

ship. They believe in giving private 
initiative the fullest po e sco 
for successful work. But they 
feet that the conditions existing in 
New Brunswick have made public 
ownership of the provincial develop- 
ment scheme essential. 

The Argument Advanced 

The province has only one major 
water power site, that at Grand 
Falls. This site must be depended 
upon to supply most of the communi- 
ties of the province with their elec- 
trical energy. Private development 
of the site on a commercial basis 
could mean the sale of the power to 
a few large industries and to com- 
munities along a few lines of density 
of population, Outlying communities 
cand not be served by a super- 
power system developed on a com- 
mercial scale by a private organiza- 
tion. Therefore, in order to give the 
benefits of electrical energy at com- 
paratively low cost, to all sections of 
the province, the government has 
decided to look after the development 
and distribution itself. 

New . Brunswick has now only 
about 40,000 h.p. of electrical en- 
ergy installed. This is a_ smaller 
amount per head of population than 
in most of the other provinces, While 

power resources of the province 
are not so large as in other provinces 
there aresome 200,000 h p. or more of 
commercially feasible stream de- 
velopment. This does not include 
possible power from the tidal waters 
of the Bay of Fundy, where engi- 
neers have been making rather ex- 
tensive studies to judge of the pos- 
sibility of hydro-electric develop- 
ment. 

Grand Falls Is Biggest Site 

The chief power site is Grand 
Falls, which will develop about 140,- 
000 h.p. of electrical energy This site 
was cements controlled by private 
interests, who were unable to carry 
out plans they had for its develop- 
ment. The province took it over 
justifying its action as in the public 
interest because the province could 
develop it on a broad scale for all 
parts of the province, while the pri- 
wate interes who controlled it 

would have been forced to use it only 
for a paper mill they would have 
_ built. This would have meant a par- 
tia] development only for many vears 
to come. 

A transmission line system, en- 
circling the whole province, will be 
built to carry Grand Falls power to 
various districts. The maximum 
* Jength of transmission line will be 
275 miles. : 

Quite likely in New Brunswick the 
provincial commission will look af- 
ter the entire distribution work, and 
there will not be many local commis- 
sions, one for each municipality, to 
buy power at wholesale from the 
provincial commission and to dis- 
tribute it at retail to homes and 
commercial institutions, as in On- 


rio. 
Look For Big Paper Development 
It is hoped that the development of 
electrical energy on a large scale in 
New Brunswick wil] be effective in 
promoting the development of the 
paper industry in the province. At 
the present time the province has 
several important pulp mills, but 
only one comparatively small paper 
mill. It has tremendous timber re- 
sources in spruce and other pulp- 
wood, and saw timber species, but 
the lack of adequate low cost power, 
together with the unrestricted export 
of large quantities of pulpwood from 
freehold lands, has held up the de- 
velopment of further paper. mills 
Reasonably cheap power is certain to 
bring about a healthy development 
in paper manufacture in New Bruns- 
wick, and will be an important step 
forward in giving the province the 


revenue it -should have from its 
crown lands and _ privately-owned 
forest areas. 


This question of the further devel- 
opment of the paper industry in New 
Brunswick is one of such vital im- 
portance to the industrial future of 
the province, that one finds much in- 
terest in ing the comments on 
the subject of S, R. Weston, chief 
engineer of the New Brunswick Elec- 
tric Power Commission, who stated 
in a public address some time ago: 

Lumber Business Is Going 

“I can remember when there were 
18 saw mills in the vicinity of St. 
ohn; there were eight or ten at or 
near Fredericton; there were others 
along the river. There were booming 
and rafting operations émploying 
hundreds of men at Lincoln and 
Douglas. At almost any hour of the 
day you would see a raft being towea 
by any reach of the St. John River 
There were considerable scow build- 
ing operations carried on along the 
river. All of these activities de- 
pended upon the sawn lumber in- 
ductry. Next year, according to re- 
port, there wil] be two saw mills op- 
erated in St. John. The booming and 
rafting operations have dwindled and 
are passing out, and so are the scow 
building and smalk operations all 
along the valley. This great loss is 
reflected in the business of your 
merchants, your farmers, your 
schools, and is felt by your workmen. 
The timber business of New Bruns- 
wick is following a downward curve, 
due in part no doubt to the fact = 
n 
due from the 


co n 


s Big Super- 





virgin forests of the Pacific west 


coast, which has followed the opera-|N 


tion of the Panama Canal. 

“Now, what have the other older 
provinces of Canada been doing with 
their timber resources while this 
ehange has been going on? We find 
that the world’s output of paper last 

ear totalled about 4,700,000 tons. 
More than half of this was produced 
in North America and 60 per cent. 
of the total was consumed on this 
continent, 

“It is expected that Canada will 
this year lead the world in newsprint 
oo In 1911, she exported 

63,075 tons of pulp and paper. In 
1923, 2,469,301 tons, or seven times 
as much. But New Brunswick ex- 
ported 36,711 tons in 1911 and 111,- 
126 tons, or only three times as 
much in 1928. So that in 15 years, 
in this one great national ir.dustry, 
that one might expect New Bruns- 
wick to participate in, we find that 
the expansion has been at less than 
half the rate for al] Canada. There 
is no Canadian industry with greater 
promise, 

Only Enterprise Is Needed 

“Here is a tremendous business 
that is constantly expanding; it is a 
Canadian business and here in New 
Brunswick is the raw materiai, the 
workmen and the power. There is 
only one thing necessary and thct is 
enterprise on the part of our people. 
You will find that a larger propor- 


tion of the total cut of puipwood of 
ew Brunswick is exported unmanu- 
factured than in any other province 
of Canada, except Manitoba, which 
in 1923 produced only 80 cords, If 
New Brunswick cannot successfully 
produce newsprint paper, her case 
Is hopeless and we may as well for- 
get it as qa living member of this 
great Canadian confedera‘:on, 
“There are, according io pubiished 
official reports, over 30,000,000 
cords of pulpwood in this province. 
Your foresters will tell you that 
this increases by annual growth at 
the rate of from two to three per 
cent. At the more conservative limit 
there is an annual increment of 600,- 
000 cords. Keep the forests from 
fire and you can get cut 600,000 
cords per annum without drawing on 
the principal. That is 2,000 cords per 
day for 300 days in the year. It 
takes 1.5 cords of wood per ton of 
paper, so that we could produce 1,300 
tons of newsprint per day without 
depreciating the forest areas, It is 
true that there will always be re- 
quired some sawn lumber, but if a 
tree manufactured into paper will 
bring more gross revenue to the 
ee than sawn into deal, it had 
ter be used for the former pur- 
ses, even though you import your 
umber. But even if only half this 
possible output were realized it 
would require half a dozen fair-sized 
papers mills in the various valleys 
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Power System; 
Should Give Great Impetus to Paper Industry 


nae ete 


of this province. To-day the output 
of newsprint is from a single mill at 
Bathurst and amounts -to about 60 
tons per day. 
Big Revenue Is Possible 

“The timber output of this prov- 
ince is about 300,000,000 superficial 
feet per year and is worth less than 
$30 per M, or $9,000,000. This same 
quantity of timber would produce 
400,000 tons of paper worth $28,000,- 
000. You cannot increase the gross 
earnings of the timber lands from 
$9,000,000 to $28,000,000 without 
favorably affecting the interest of 
every community in the province, 

“Power is a necessity in the man- 
ufacture of paper. It requires about 
100 continuous 95 per day per ton 
per day output. In the case of a 50- 
ton mill paper machine producing 
300 days per year, the total output 
is 15,000 tons, and 5,000 h.p. is requir- 
ed for the year. If that had to be pro- 
duced from fuel it will cost at least 
$60 per year h.p., or $300,000 per 
year; a charge of $20 per ton against 
the product, With the price of pa- 
er at $70 you can see what a large 
item this power bill would be. But 
given Hydro-electric power at, say, 
$30 per h.p., this power item will be 
reduced by $10 per ton of output.” 

Mr. Weston concluded by prophesy- 
ing an excellent development in pa- 
per manufacture in New Brunswick 
as a result of the development of 
electrical energy in the province, 





T. H. Estabrooks, St. John Business Leader, 
States Needs and Future of His Province 


the needs of Canada’s Atlan- 

tic coast ports is one result 
of much study given the question by 
T. H. Estabrooks, tea merchant of 
St. John. As one of the men who 
have helped to build Canada’s im- 
port and export trade and as a suc- 
cessful business man whose trading 
is morc than nation wide, Mr. Esta- 
brooks must be listened to with a full 
measure of respect. He is the presi- 
dent of the T. H. Estabrooks and 
company, the Red Rose tea people, 
and he has personally built up this 
extensive business. 


Mr. Estabrooks, in his discussiorr of 
the Eastern ports problem gets down 
to fundamental principles. AS a 
member of THE FINANCIAL POST 
staff sat in his office he talked to 
him something along this line: 


“Transportation is our big business 
here in the East,” said Mr. Esta- 
brooks. “We have some manufactur- 
ing here and other sources of wealth. 
too, but the fundamental business of 
any great port like St. John, the busi- 
ness that provides the bulk of the 
purchasing power of the community, 
is transportation and shipping. We 
are interested, then, in maintaining 
and extending that transportation 
business. We feel that when fiscal 
and financial measures aimed at the 
development of a united economic 
Canada are considered that it ought 
always to be kept in mind that our 
business is transportation. 

“In Ontario and Quebec, the great 
business is manufacturing and the 
whole fiscal policy of the Dominior 


A itt thorough grasp of 


has been founded upon the principle 
of giving protection to industry that 
will build up industry in the country. 
Unfortunately the protective tariff is 
of little or no value to the Maritime 
Provinces to-day. Our industries have 
not been built up behind tariff walls 
as have the industries of Central 
Canada. The tariff as constituted in 
Canada to-day is a real burden to 
us in the East of Canada. We ask 
that our fundamental sources of rev- 
enue be given the same measure of 
protection that is given the chief 
source of purchasing power in the 
centre of the country. And as trans- 
portation is our business we feel that 
it. should be protected by measures 
that will divert traffic from American 
ports to our own Canadian ports, in- 
cluding the port of St. John. 

“Now, such measures, whether they 
take the form of adjustment of 
freight rates or some other form are 
likely to cost the rest of Canada 
something and to that extent people 
are likely to call them subsidies. But 
they should not be called subsidies 
any more than protective tariffs, 
which raise the cost of goods in this 
part of the country so that Cen- 
tral Canadian manufacturers can com- 
pete should be called subsidies, The 
Canadian manufacturer says that he 
cannot compete without a protective 
tariff and so we give it to him. We 
cannot compete without a measure of 
assistance for our ports and, there- 
fore, they should be given protection. 
It is part of the give and take that is 
necessary to keep the country to- 
gether. 

“More transportation through these 





President of St. John Trade 
Board Going After Factories 





HERE are men in the Maritime 

Provinces who do not ask much 

from the rest of Canada; who 
feel that the solution of the present 
problems of the Maritime Provinces 
lies in steps that must be taken by 
the Maritime people themselves to 
promote their own prosperity. Such 
a man is Lewis W. Simms, the presi- 
dent and managing director of the 
great, all-Canadian firm of T. S. 
Simms and Sons. Mr. Simms is one 
of the most alert students of business 
in Canada and a hard worker in the 
public service. He has found time to 
be an active leader in the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, is a 
member of the civic administration 
and this year is president of the 
Board of Trade of St. John. 

“Our problems can be solved by 
co-operation between the Maritimes 
and the rest of Canada and in that 
co-operation we ask one per cent. from 
the rest of Canada and ninety-nine 
per cent. from ourselves,” Mr. Simms 
told me. ‘ 

Working to Get Industries 

Mr. Simms has a right to speak so 
bluntly for he is definitely working 
for Maritime prosperity without ask- 
ing anything from any other parts 
of Canada. He is doing something 
that most people in the Maritimes 
are ready to admit cannot be done. He 
is going after branch factories of 
United States industries for his prov- 
ince, He considers that the big 
thing that brings American firms to 
Canada is the host of preferential 
trading arrangements between Can- 
ada and various British and other 
countries, arrangements that make it 
vrofitable to establish export plants 
in Canada. To take full advantage of 
export trade possibilities an indus- 
try must have good transportation 
facilities. Another important factor 
is low cost power. Mr. Simms pro- 
poses to take advantage of the fact 
that St. John is a sea port with 
world connections. that it is conveni- 
ent to the countries where preferen- 
tial arrangements prevail, and that 
the province is developing a large 
amount of power that will be avail- 
able at reasonable cost. He proposes 
to build industrial life in St. John on 
these factors, and is working hard to 
that end at the present time in co- 
overation with other members 
the board of trade of the city, - 


of 


When THE POST representative 
was in his office, Mr. Simms took him 
over to a wall map of the world. He 
traced out various trading routes on 
the map and said: “Why, St. John 
is nearer to Rio de Janeiro than New 
York is, although you would not be- 
lieve it until you look it up on the 
map. We are nearer to the British 
Isles than any American centre and 
nearer to all Northern Europe. It is 
a straight voyage from here around 
the Cape of Good Hope or to South 
Africa itself. 

“We have the opportunities here. 
It is up to us to do the building of 
our industrial prosperity.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Simms’ firm is 
building a good export trade to many 
parts of the world. The trade is built 
by aggressive study of markets, by 
the manufacture of high quality ar- 
ticles and by the adaptation of the 
smallest detail to the whims and fan- 
cies of the ultimate purchaser of the 
product abroad. 





Canadian Trade for Canadian 
Ports is Appealing Slogan 


The Spectator, Hamilton. 

It is one of the chief causes of 
complaint of the people of the Mari- 
time Provinces that the trade which 
should logically go to enrich their 
splendid ports is largely diverted to 
United States’ centres. The slogan 
by which the provinces thus adversely 
affected are seeking to focus public 
attention on the grievance and to se- 
cure the necessary remedy, is a slo- 
gan which ought to appeal to all sec- 
tions of the Dominion—“Canadian 
trade for Canadian ports.” It is quite 
obviously to the national advantage 
that the cause should prosper. Pub- 
lic indifference, however, is a stub- 
born thing to overcome; the Mari- 
times feel that they have been too 
long neglected by other provinces, 
not through any want of good will, 
but through apathy and lack of in- 
formation. Canadian exporters can 
do much to relieve the situation by 
routing their freight through Can- 
adian ports, and it is an act of pa- 
triotism as well as of self-interest 
to do so. Government action, how- 
ever, is essential before the condi- 
tions complained of can be effectively 
redressed, 


ports would give us prosperity. No 
business is so far-reaching in its 
effects, as will be understood if you 
but consider the wages paid to long- 
shoremen, ship builders, repair men, 
and the channels through which this 
money circulates. 

“St. John is now at the end of the 
third stage of its development and 
we are asking ourselves, ‘Where do 
we go from here?’ First there were 
the great days of prosperity when we 
were building wooden ships. Then 
the wooden ship went out and we 
shipped lumber instead of making it 
into ships. I once went down to the 
docks and saw eighteen vessels load- 
ing deals. The national policy brought 
the third great period in our economic 
history here. It brought us indus- 
tries. One by one the industries have 
gone until there are only a few left. 
We are again at the cross-roads. 

“T think that we shall find our next 
phase of prosperity in two ways; in 
the development of brig 5 Fare 
and shipping wherein we ask the co- 


operation of the rest of Canada and |B 


in the development of our immense 
possibilities for tourist traffic and in 
this it is up to ourselves. These will 
bring in their wake a revival of in- 
dustrial and business prosperity for 
this part of Canada.” 


Maritime 
Province 
Investments 


‘‘We cover the Maritimes” 






Ne BRUNSWICK occupies 


to-day an enviable position 
“among the provinces of the 
Dominion. By reason of the natural 


resources that are the foundation of 
its wealth and its geographical posi- 
tion in relation to the trade routes of 
the world, it is in a position to look 
forward with the utmost confidence. 
The province has suffered in the 
post-war depression that has encir- 
cled the globe, but during the past 
year there have been many evidences 
of a revival of prosperity in New 
Brunswick, This condition is being 
hastened by progirams of develop- 
ment along various lines that are 
being carried out by public and 
private institutions, 

The province itself is embarking 
upon a plan of hydro-electric devel- 
opment that has as its end the sup- 
ply of hydro-electric energy to prac- 
tically every part of the vrovince at 
cost in order that private citizens 
and industry may benefit from the 
water power resources that are 


available, Progress has been made to | tur 


date in hydro-electric development 
under public control, but the larger 
scheme now under way will link 
every part of the province in one 
large super-power system. 

Water Power Will Help 

The water power development will 
be of particular interest in its rela- 
tion to the development of the prov- 
ince’s forestry resources, which are 
considerable both in ‘softwood and 
hardwood species. For many years 
New Brunswick been a large 
producer of lumber, but changing 
economic conditions have diverted in- 
terest to the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. This industry requires a 
large amount of power and the lack 
of developed water power has in the 
past prevented the province from 
taking full advantage of its stands 
of timber for the building up of a 
large and a pulp and paper 
industry. In the past few years pro- 
gress has been made, and it is now 
certain that the development of 
water power will give sharp im- 
pulse to the pulp and paper industry 
in New Brunswick. 

New Brunswick enjoyed the bene- 
fits of better than average crops in 
1924. The agricultural areas of the 
province still offer opportunity for 
many new settlers~who will find a 
home market of considerable pro- 
portions. Recent events have tended 
to restrict former markets for New 
Brunswick potatoes, but new mar- 
kets are being found in Canada, and 
the West Indies, where the fame of 
New Brunswick potatoes has spread. 

The fishing industry is undergoing 
considerable development. New 
runswick’s fisheries are a source of 
pride, but they are capable of pro- 
ducing many times the present an- 
nual income from this source. 

New Brunswick has complete faith 
in her ability to create a greater and 
wealthier. province upon the  sub- 


New Brunswick Looks Forward 


By HON. PETER J. VENIOT, 
Premier of New Brunswick 





















































































structure of her present natural re- 
sources. The people of the province 
feel, however, that the importance of 
their position in Confederation is not 
fully recognized by citizens of the 
more Westerly provinces of Canada. 
New Brunswick will continue to 
press its claim for a greater utiliza- 
tion of her ports in preference to 
United States ports, and for reason- 
able readjustments in freight rates 
that will enable the products of the 
gowiee to find larger markets in 
ntral and Western Canada, 

Such recognition of the signifi- 
cance of the geographical position of 
New Brunswick; together with the 
inspiration of the new spirit of pro- 
gress that is filling the hearts of New 
Brunswickers, will enable a ter 
betterment in the wealth a posi- 
tion of the province in the next few 
years than has yet been seen, 

New Brunswick asks no favors; 
merely an even distribution of the 
benefits of union in Canada, and 
given this it will make its own fu- 
e, 





Promote Business Between 
Eastern and Western Canada 





The Sun, Vancouver. 

‘Vancouver is, by rail, about 3,000 
miles from St. John or Halifax. That 
distance by rail haul, makes im- 
possible an interchange of products. 
The only way then, that the Mari- 
times can do business with Vancouver 
and Western Canada is by water. 

Freight may be hauled ten miles 
by water at the same cost as one 
mile by land. Reducing: the water 
haul of some 6,000 miles between 
Vancouver and St. John, via Panama, 
and you have the equivalent to a 600- 
mile rail haul between St. John or 
Halifax and Vancouver. 

Between American Atlantic-Pacific 
ports there are about 160 boats a 
month. ° 

Between Canadian Atlantic-Pacific 
ports there are none. : 

Canadians, especially those of the 
Maritime Provinces, if they ever hope 
to do business with each other, have 
petite think in terms of the water © 
aul. > 

News from Ottawa tells of millions 
to be spent annually by Canada on 
ship subsidies designed to develop 
business between Canada and Europe. 

How about spending that money 
on developing business right here in 
Canada, so that Canadians living in 
Eastern cities can do business with 
on in Vancouver and the 

est? 


By ordering the immediate estab- “ 


lishment of regular runs at reason- — 
able schedule rates by vessels of the — 
. G. M. M. between Eastern and © 


Western ports, via the Panama Canal, — 


the Government of Canada could in- 
crease the earning power of this Do- 
minion millions of dollars a year, 


HREE offices, located in the three prin- 


cipal cities of the Maritime provinces, 


enable us to give unexcelled service in the 
buying and selling of. Maritime province 


poration. 


securities — provincial, 


municipal ‘and cor- 


A list of our offerings of Maritime securities 
will be gladly sent on request. 


Eastern Securities Company 


Halifax, N.S. 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE 


St. John, N.B.: 





. Charlottetown, P.E.1. 


RED ROSE TEA 


‘is good tea’ 


The same good tea for 


over 30 years 
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“Went West to Tell of Problems of Maritimes 
Came Back With Broad Ideas on Canada’s Needs 

































































































FINE evidence of journalistic 
enterprise recently was shown 
by a Maritime newspaper. It 
decided not to continue educating 
only its local readers to the necessity 
for national recognition of the prob- 
lems of the Maritimes, but to voice 
the sentiments of the East to the 
whole of Canada. This newspaper 
was the St. John Telegraph-Journal 
which joined with the Morning 
Chronicle of Halifax to send a quali- 
fied member of its editorial staff on a 
tour through Canada, addressing 
Canadian Clubs, Rotary Clubs, etc., 
on the question of the more effective 
utilization of Canada’s ports, Simi- 
larly J. D. McKenna, the president of 
the New Brunswick Publishing Com- 
, which produces the Telegraph- 
} and the St. John Times-Star 
(its evening edition), visited a num- 
ber 
mission. 


of Canadian centres on the same 
Portland Had Sent Delegation 

Mr. Belding went West—and when 

a St, John man speaks of pene ant 

he has seven provinces to it—to 


present to the importers and - 
' ers of the Dominion the East’s claim 


for recognition of ports. / sided to secure immi 
grants. 
oe Be » 3 ie ee = % . The centralization of financial re- 


sources in Central Canada and the 
tendency of Canadians to visit 
United States tourist centres were 
also mentioned as working against 
Maritime interests, 

- Everywhere the Maritime mission- 
ary found an enthusiastic desire to 
learn something about the Maritime 
case. He found many frankly skep- 
tieal business men who wanted the 
dollars and cents of the case. And 
many manufacturers in Ontario and 
Quebec, pointing to their idle ma- 
chines, idle through importations of 
foreign goods, were inclined to take 
the view that the problems of the 
Maritimes were no worse than their 
own. 

In the very nature of things the 
mission was likely to cause more em- 
barrassment to the Canadian National 
Railways than to the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. The C, P. R. made St. 
John its eastern terminus years ago, 
and has always aimed to build up the 
port that it helped to create by rout- 
ing all possible freight through here. 
On the other hand the Canadian Na- 
tional had two important terminals in 
Portland, Mafhe, and New London, 
Connecticut. Once upon a time there 
was recognized a definite obligation 
by the country to route all freight 
coming down on the National Trans- 
a ae eset this 

i art construction agree- 
aia Put when the Canadian Na- 
tional was handed over to a co - 
ate form of management and the lines 
consolidated into one system, this ob- 
ligation was forgotten in the shuffle, 
adding another cause for Maritime 
resentment. 

Fords Adopt Broad Policy 

An interesting and illuminating 
fact came out when Mr. McKenna 
was informed by Wallace R. Camp- 
bell, general manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, and this was later 
confirmed in a letter from the com- 
pany to the Border Cities chamber of 
commerce, that his company has es- 
tablished the policy of routing all 
shipments via Canadian ports. As 
the Ford Motor ships about 72,000 
tons a year, all of which goes by 
the Canadian National it will be seen 
that their policy means much to the 
development of Canadian ports. The 
Ford Company claimed that at first 
they had some difficulty in adopting 
the policy because it took longer to 
get goods to Halifax and St. John 
than to get them to New London, 
Connecticut, but later investigation 
showed that they need no longer have 
any fears on this score. 

Of course, quite a fillip was given to 
the case for Maritime ports when 
J. G. Seott, one of the associate 
members of the Royal Commission on 
the Canadian grain trade, made de- 
finite recommendations for the en- 
largement of grain shipments through 
Canadian ports. He did not dodge the 
question of what will it cost the rest 
of Canada. He felt that if present 
rates were not just right to get the 
business for Canadian ports that the 
rates should be made so, if necessary, 
by subsidies. 

The main report of the commission 
said nothing on this point because 
the question of trade routes is bound 
up with the question of freight rates 
which is receiving attention else- 
where. : 

Mr. Scott’s Recommendations 


One of the commissioners, however, 
J. G. Seott, of Quebec, pointed out 
the difficulties of marketing western 
wheat at a cost which would pay the 
present rate of transportation to 
world markets, especially in view of 
the high tariff to the United States. 

Mr. Scott commented on the fact 
that some two-thirds of the Canadian 
wheat crop reached the Atlantic 
through United States ports and that 
Canada is paying annually to United 
States railways and lake vessels more 
than $15,000,000. 

He then suggested that Canadian 
railways for the next ten years 
should make a specialty of the trans- 
port of export wheat to Canadian sea- 
ports east and west and he supple- 
mented his recommendations with 
suggested freight rates that would 
accomplish the export of more wheat 
through Canadian ports. 

He recommended that for ten years 
the Canadian government should sub- 
sidize the railways to. make up the 
difference between the rates 
and the rates now in effect. 

Problems of Rest of Canada 


soilecctous pesblome ue Well ox the Matt 


year ago the business men of Port- 
land, ~ Pa organized a deputation 
‘that visited the Canadian p e 

vinces. These emissaries from the 
United States shipping port met the 


them the claims of the American port 


crop. Portland is understood to have 
derived definite benefits from this 
tour of propaganda. Agitation for a 
similar tour of business men from 
the Maritimes came to nought and it 
remained for the St. John newspaper 
to arrange a speaking tour of its 
own port propagandist who has been 
able to make hundreds of Canadian 
business men and agriculturists see 
what shipments through Canadian 
ports mean to the general prosperity 
of the whole country. 


The Advantages Looked For 


The advantages that it was claimed 
would ensue to the Maritimes from 
the diversion to Canadian ports of 
Canadian traffic now going through 
such United States ports as Port- 
land, Maine, and New London, Con- 
necticut, were as follows: 

First, the larger export of Can- 
adian grain and other commodities 
through Canadian ports would bring 
additional shipping; 

Second, the ameetine: 08 vessels, 
repair necessary 


eir and the o 
i in their operation 


= to the business of the 








lers, coal trimmers and other port 
workers would be es 

Fourth, Canadian  railwaymen 
would be employed instead of Ameri- 


can men; 
Fifth, this additional employment 
would mean that more nadians 
would remain at home rather than 
‘seek employment in the United 
States; . 


Sixth, there would be of necessity 
more employment vided through 
the construction of additional port 
facilities in St. John, Halifax and 
elsewhere; 

Seventh, the Maritime Provinces as 
a whole would undoubtedly feel the 
effect of any large diversion of trade 
from the United States ports to Can- 
adian national ports. Our farmers 
have been looking for larger markets 
_and these in some measure, at least, 
would be supplied provided the busi- 
ness of Canadian ports could be stim- 
ulated; 

Eighth, better and greater home 
markets for the Canadian farmer 
and manufacturer would be created. 


Mr. Belding’s Story in Brief 

In all places where he went, Mr. 
Belding repeated his simple, dispas- 
sionate story of what the Maritime 
Provinces are asking for. Speaking 
first of ports he was wont to point 
out that the goal of the transporta- 
tion policy of Canada since Confeder- 
ation has been the carrying of trade 
east and west with the development 
of the wary ® own national ports. 
Trade which should be routed through 
these ports was now going via Port- 
land and the American port was be- 
ing built up at the expense of the 
Dominion. 

In regard to the industrial situa- 
tion, Mr. Belding pointed out to vari- 
ous groups of hearers that the ex- 
perience of fifty years had shown 
that the Maritime Provinces could not 
compete in the markets of the cen- 
tral and western provinces against 
the massed capital and greater pro- 
duction facilities of the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, with their much 
larger population. They had been as- 
sured at the time of Confederation 
that they would be able to compete 
but experience had proven that dis- 
tances were too great and such com- 
petition, except in the case of a few 
industries, was out of the question. 
The result was that while they sub- 
mitted to a tariff which hel the 
industries and provided employment 

- for the central provinces it did not 
help Maritime industries nor provide 
employment there. 

It was Mr. Belding’s opinion that 
the only hope for the industrial fu- 
ture of the Maritime Provinces was 
in manufactures based on their own 
natural resources and to be marketed 
overseas. Owing, however, to the 
lack of financial strength this policy 
could not be carried out. 


Not Helped in Immigration 


The whole immigrati of 
the Dominion was re om me 
Maritime 














been unable to hold on to their na- 
tural increase they were not being 
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are to be found; and if this Dominion is 
to endure there must be unity. How are 
we —_, get it? You say there is a 
body at Ottawa which exists for just that 
purpose. It has existed for that purpose 
shall we say for more than 50 years,. but 
the problems have not been solved: and 
so I have been saying that this question 
must be taken up by business men, re- 
‘gardless of polities, from coast to coast, 
that they may be able to work out an 
economic policy which may be endorsed 
by the Maritime Provinces, the central 
provinces, the prairie provinces and Brit- 
ish Columbia. If this cannot be done it 
seems to me there is nothing for us to do, 

“I found in the west—as you know/| but to go on raising boys and girls to go 
there has been in the extreme east—aj| down and help to build up an alien coun- 
certain feeling, rightly or wrongly, of | +t 
bitterness toward the central provinces. 
There is a feeling that they have not 
been so considerate as they might have 
been of the interests of the other parts 
of the country. That feeling was ex- 
pressed by one western man who said: 
‘If you can get the sympathy of a rela- 
tively small group of men in the city of 
Toronto, and of a similar group in the 
city of Montreal, your problem is well 
on the way to solution’—meaning that 
financial and political power were to a 
certain extent centred there, and that it 
was not always used for the benefit of 
the extreme portions of this country. 

“How can you have a real national 
spirit when you have the two ends of the 
country at odds with the centre? I am 
bound to say that in the city of Toronto 
and in the city of Montreal, and in the 
cities of western Ontario wherever I 
went, they did their best to disabuse my 
mind of any such notion. They said, in 
effect: ‘It is not true. We do sympathize 
with your situation down there, and we 
do desire to help to make your part of 
Canada prosperous, because we realize 
that it would benefit us all.’ And they 
spoke with an air of sincerity I could 
hardly doubt. But there is that situation 
—a division. 


How to Find Unity 


“What are we going to do about it? 
I have been making a suggestion and it 
has been received well. It is this: There 
are four sections of the country, the 
Maritimes, the Central Provinces, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
They all have their problen.s differing 
from each other. Perhaps we on the At- 
lantic coast may have something in com- 
mon with those on the Pacific, but in each 
of these four divisions differing problems 


newspapers—that they were more greatly 
troubled by the unemployment situation 
during the last winter than for many 
years. There is unemployment in the city 
of Montreal and in Quebec and Ontario 
cities. There are some factories working 
full time, but some are idle or on short 
time. There is a depression, and they are 
saying they need some kind of relief. 
They say for instance the British prefer- 
ence has made it almost impossible for 
some of their factories to do business. 
They say that failure to enforce the anti- 
dumping law has given the American 
manufacturers an advantage in some 
cases, 

































































































The key-note of activity in 
the Atlantic coast prov- 
inces always has been and 
will likely continue to be 
truly Maritime. There are 
only three counties in the 
whole Maritime Provinces 
where a schooner cannot 
load cargo. 


ry: 
“But I have suggested that representa- 
tives of these four divisions come to- 
gether and let the representatives of each 
division present their difficulties and the 
policy they think : ught to be adopted in 
the interests of their section and of the 
Dominion. They might have four differ- 
ing policies, but consider how very grave 
are the problems we have to solve. Take 
your wheat farmer in the west. He is for 
free trade. He must sell his product in 
competition in the world markets and he 
wants to buy at the cheapest price, . 
manufacturers.in Ontario and Quebee — 
want a high tariff. If the wheat farmer 
had his way he would destroy the whole 
industrial fabric of this country: If the 
high protectionist had his way in the 
central provinces he would make the far- 
mer pay more for the goods he has to 
buy, and he would make us pay more also 
for we cannot compete with the mass 
production of the central provinces. 


Dominion Policy 


“T have been suggesting that business 
men of the four divisions endeavor to dis- 
cover an economic policy for the whole 
Dominion and that the result be turned 
over to a national meeting of representa- 
tives of Boards of Trades of all the prov- 
inces. Perhaps they would make some 
amendments but by the time they had 
finished their work they would have nig 





times. Some of these he outlined 
in an address in St. John on his re- 
turn, an address worthier of a wider 
audience than heard it. Some ex- 
tracts follow: 


“Take the province of British Columbia. 
They are very much concerned over the 
question of transportation and freight 
rates. It is a very serious problem with 
them. They are also preaty concerned 
over the possibilities of trade by way of 
the Panama Canal. They say there ought 
to be a very much greater trade between 
the Atlantic provinces and British Col- 
umbia by way of this great water route. 
They see no reason why producers in the 
Maritime Provinces should not be able 
to do a great deal of business through 
the port of Vancouver, sending the goods 
through the Province of British Columbia, 
and even as far east as na, use 
some goods are now going from this coast 
to the Pacific port, and are being railed 
back to Regina to meet the all rail rate 
from here. 

“They say there are great possibilities 
of trade in that direction. They are also 
very keen to have their ports developed. 
They have the same problem we have 
here. They have a fear that trade which 
ought to go to Vancouver might find an- 
other way and get rid of the mountain 
grades, and go to Portland and Seattle; 
and they have keen sympathy with us in 
our port problem because of that. They 
have the seen of port development. 
They anticipate a great trade with the 
Orient. There is another problem. Their 
timber is being taken to the United States 
and manufactured. Some of it is coming 
back into British Columbia and they are 
paying duty on their own resources, which 
are being manufactured in another coun- 


on the exchange in Winnipeg Canadian, 
American, English, French, Belgian and 
German buyers, all wanting wheat and 
all wanting to get it across the ocean. 
The exporter wants to get it across at 
the cheapest possible rate. 

“The Baltic Exchange in London is a 
clearing house for ocean tonnage, and 
just as wheat is a commodity on the mar- 
ket so is this tonnage, and the exporter 
who wants to reach a certain port over- 
seas enquires of the Baltic Exchange 
just where he can get it and in ten or 
fifteen minutes he has his answer. He 
finds, let us say, that a steamer will ar- 
rive in New York and will sai] at a cer- 
tain date. She wants in as ballast. 
She wants it so badly that she will give 
a very low rate. The exporter seizes that 
tonnage and pushes his grain down to 
the seaboard to meet the vessel. He may 
not be able to get his tonnage at a Cana- 
dian port as quickly and cheaply as he 
wants it. 

“Grain is moving now by the most 
economic route; and, so far as the ex- 
porters are concerned, it must go by the 
most economic route or they say the price 
to the farmer will not be the same, Let 
us — all the grain had to be m3 + 
ed through Saint John and Halifax in 

inter. We are told that if it were con- 
fined to these two ports the rates would 
go up and the price of wheat would go 
down, to the injury of the farmer. There 
is only one thing that can change the 
situation and that is Government action. 
Then, of course, the in would all have 
to go through Canadian ports. If all the 
wheat had to go through Saint John and 
Halifax in winter, what would be the re- 
sult? They say it would not be possible 
for these two ports to handle all the traf- 


ped out an economic policy which 

fairly be taken as the basic policy of 
country. If we cannot do that the con- 
dition is serious. There you have the sit- 
uation, and I say if we are giong to have 
unity we must regard all these difficulties. 
The time is now ripe, it seems to me, to - 
take such action as will bring all parts 

of this country together in support of @ 
national economic policy fair to all.” 





The Potential Trade Possibi- 
lities of Canada, Attracts 
The East and The West 


ANADA for Canadians — and the Maritimes 

C as the Gateway on the Eastern Coast, with the 

Atlantic as a trade tributary before her, and 

all the length and breadth of the Dominion behind 

her, hold a place that may well be considered ex- 

ceptional in the economy of the North American 
Continent. 






fic, the rate would go up, the price of 
try. The same thing is true, to some ex-| wheat would go down and you would have 
tent, of their minerals. So you see these | 400,000 farmers on your back. 

people on the Pacific coast have serious “There is the situation, and in regard 
troubles of their own, and the greatest bo ahat we cannot ’ to get all the 


of ae as I have already said, is trans- grain traffic unless. by government ac- 
po ™ al *s Bie Task tion, by the embargo or an export duty 
berta’s Big high enough to make the exporters want 
Continuing, Mr. Belding said: “Take| to use this route. There .will always be 
now the province of Alberta. Alberta is} a certain amount of grain where tonnage 
oo seers oe — ren is available. 
problem. ere is the matter the} Manitoba, like the other provinces, has 
Crow's Nest rates. In Calgary I was told| suffered from depression. They are now 
the Maritimes and the central provinces making a strong drive with the intention 
did not understand the Crow’s Nest affair. | ¢ establishing industries in the City of 
They have a problem there with regard Winnipeg. They have industries now, 
to coal. They say they can see no reason but they want more, and are concerned 
why there should not be a dead-line in| about the industrial problem. They want 
Ontario where the coal from Nova something that will stop the drain of 
would meet the coal from Alberta, and] their population to the south; and I 
render it unnecessary to import so much] found this to be the case, gentlemen, all 
coal from the United States. They think the way from our own provinces through 
it should be possible to use the rail route] t. Victoria. There has nm a movement 
and bring Alberta coal down into On-| of population to the south, and even in 
tario, and they agree that the same privi-| the city of Vancouver there has been a 
lege given to them, if it be a privilege,| drift toward Seattle and down to Cali- 
should also be given to Nova Scotia. fornia; so that they have their problems 
“They also object to the methods of the | just as we have ours. 
United States coal companies in connec- Problems in Ontario 


tion with the coal trade. They say these 

companies carry large quantities to their} “In Ontario they told me about bacon. 

own lake ports, sell all the coal they can| They ship .bacon to the London market. 
There are two requirements, one of which 


to their own people at their own price, 
and then they have the Canadian market | is quality and the other prompt delivery. 
The bacon must be there on Monday 


for the balance and are ready to dump it ; 
there; and under our tariff the duty is| morning. There is a steamer going out 
of New York every Thursday at a cer- 


reckoned on the price at the point of 

selling instead of at the points of pro-| tain hour. She goes whether the cargo 

duction. They say further that the Amer-| is all on or not. The exporters send their 

icans screen the coal on their own wharves | bacon down to New York and send it by 

and ship the lump coal on which there| that line because they know they will 

is a higher rate duty. They also ship} get the delivery and hold the market. 
While we talk about ports, therefore, we 


the slack coal at a low rate of duty. Then 
they mix it again and sell it to the Cana-|. must remember there is another side to 


dians and the people in Alberta say this| the question, and that there are farmers 
is not a ouinte deal. a Sr whose interests are to be considered as 


“Then they are very much concerned | Wl! a8 our own. 
in Alberta over the matter of land settle-| “Now, coming to the east, in the prov- 
ments. There has been at least one set-| inces of Ontario and Quebec, we find 
tlement made in that province which| there is depression. I found in the city 
ought not to have been made. The people} of Toronto—I read it in one of their 
have gone in and settled on what they 
thought to be wheat lands but which 
turned out to be only fit for ranching, 
and some have been forced to move and 
others are moving. 

Problems in Saskatchewan 


“Next we come down to Saskatchewan, 
and we find that this province is also 
troubled about the question of transpor- 
tation. We find in Saskatchewan that in 
some sections they had a splendid crop 
last year and in some sections a very 
light crop, so that the conditions are un- 
even in different parts of that province. 
But they want the Hudson Bay Railway 
completed,, and so does Manitoba. 

“Alberta is not so much concerned as 
is Saskatchewan since Saskatoon is pretty 
near the point where shipments to the 
Pacific and shipments to the Atlantic 
diverge; but Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
are very keen regarding the Hudson Bay 
Railway. They say if the records at Ot- 
tawa were searched it would be found 
that for five or six months in the year, 
or more, this route is open for navigation; 
and, this being the case, if that railway 
is completed it will mean much to the 
Maritime Provinces, as it would enable 
them to send their products by this route 
right into the heart of the prairies. I do 
not say thst this route is feasible, nor 
do I say they are wrong. There are many 
conflicting reports, but those people say 
there is a great country along the rail- 
way that should be developed, and they 
want the line comple So they are 
much concerned over that. 

Grain Trade Facts 


“Now I want to say just one word with 
regard to the grain trade, concerning 
which so much has been said, and make 
it clear to you why it is impossible for 
us to get all of that trade. The compe- 
tition is very keen. It is not confined to 
Canadians. It is not confined even to 
Canadians and ricans. The business 
is done on a very fine margin. As soon 
as the wheat movement there are 








Exceptional dependability has been the characteris- 
tic of the natural resources of the Maritime Provinces 
— not in a decade have they failed to uphold and 
enhance their reputation; our Fisheries, our Coal 
Mines, our Forests, our Agriculture and Horticulture 
have yielded abundantly; and, our Industries have 
enjoyed a stability equal to the other centres of th 

Dominion. : 










Splendid opportunities exist for inter-trade develop- 
ment, linked by the Great National Railway Systems 
from Coast to Coast, and backed by a spirit of un- 
selfish endeavor and loyalty to the tenets of the 
British North America Act, we may go far toward 
a successful solution of all the problems of economics 
that confront us. 


This is Our Interpretation of Maritime Rights. 
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Maritime Business Men Look to West Indies 


Finding Canadian and American Markets Difficult to 
Reach, Business Leaders Are Hoping to Find Ways of 
Making Commerce With West Indies Even More 
Important Than at Present. 


recent report of Hance 
a in the Dominion 


oe has further intensified interest 


the Maritime Provinces in the pos- 
sibly of trading with the West In- 
diar 


- There are many men in the East 
who feel that. the Maritime Prov- 
inces must pay more attention in the 
future to their markets by sea, find- 


Europe, Great Britain, and, 
more  particasily, in the West In- 
die} for produce that can 

difficu be_ shi 


American 
ney-McCumber tariffs. 

Special Report Prepared 
decided = = Si enta ; 
; rliamentary 

inn ae 2S the West 
Indies with a view to make ane 
mendati regardi wa a 

ere of Sacconing nadian trade 
islands, 


the West Indies 
Sooaiteee of the Halifax Board of 


Trade decided to present its views on 


taken to as- 


th 
thoughtful’ body of 


5,037,894 1.390384 
St. Vincent $25. 788 162,722 171,851 
7 na 22,209,287 4,452,387 6,069,960 
$53,108,234 $11,408,316 $13,462,161 
It was expected that the 1923 and 
1924 figures when available would 
show some improvement in Canada’s 
ition @s compared with the 
Gnited States. 
Now consider exports from the 
same islands: ’ 
EXPORTS 


St. Lacia 


From: Total Canada VU. 8. 
Brit. Guiana $13,483,323 $ 5,039,214 $ 69,477 
Barbados 6,127,663 8,200,471 243,31 
Grenada 1,320,773 
Leeward Is. 4,858,933 
St. Lacia 835,008 
St. Vincent 477,858 
Trinidad, 

20,184,307 


Tobago 
$47,237,955 $11,812,611 $ 7,151,980 
These figures show that Canada 
received 25 per cent. of the ex- 
ports from these islands, as — 
about 15 per cent. to the United 


States. 

The committee ly omittel 
the figures for Jamaica, Bermuda 
and the Bahamas from the above 
comparison, as there are special con- 
ditions controlling their trade which 
are difficult to overcome and prevent 
us having what might be termed “a 
fair field” for competition with the 
United States. These require special 
consideration and the most careful 
investigation, especially in regard to 
Jamaica, before any conclusions are 
arrived at. : 

The figures for the same period, 


ian | a other 


controlling their trade, and it is 
found that from Bermuda the prin- 
cipal exports are tatoes, onions, 
bles, which are 
marketed from January to April. The 
Bernfuda planter must necessarily 

t the highest price obtainable for 
is produce and finds his market in 
New York where. it is distributed 
among the larger Eastern cities of 
the United States. At that season 
these fresh vegetables bring enor- 
mous prices where a large and 
wealthy restaurant population does 
not care what it ae for fancy food. 
What little Berm produce does 
reach the larger cities of Canada 

ing these months is drawn from 
New York, but the actual quantity is 
as nothing compared with the total 
erop. Until the population of Can- 
ada ap hes t of the eastern 
states in affluence as as num- 
bers, we need not expect much in- 
crease of imports from Bermuda, 
and this is a fairly complete explan- 
ation why they are not of greater 
volume. 

But what about. our exports to 
Bermuda? We sell them practically 
all the seed potatoes from which 


The following is the key to the 
above map of the'Canada-West Indies 
trade routes: 


Halifax to Bermuda 
Bermuda to Barbados 
Bermuda to Jamaica 
Jamaica to Barbados 
Halifax to Barbados (direct).... 
oa to Barbados (via Ja- 


Halifax to Jamaica (via Bar- 
bados 29: 
Solid line shows present route to 

Demerara and return. Dotted line 


shows suggested diversion to include 
Jamaica. 


their crop is grown each year, also 


979 | fish, hay, oats, box-shooks, and such 


canned vegetables as can be supplied 
in competition with the United 
States; also a portion of the flour 
use. We should sell them all 
their flour, but they sell so much of 
their produce in New York that they 
naturally buy most of their re- 
quirements in that market. We must 
not forget also that Bermuda has a 
very large. tourist trade from the 
United States, and in catering to 
their tastes it is necessary to pur- 
chase the goods they ate accustomed 
to. It must also be borne in mind 
that Bermuda has a low tariff, and 
many English and foreign goods are 
imported there and sold to the tour- 
ists at much lower prices than they 
can buy them at home. This applies 
especially to dry goods, clothing, 
fancy goods, etc., and constitutes a 
large part of Bermuda’s -trade. 
Jamaica, with a population of 860,- 
000, with only 14,500 white, has by 


922,|far the largest trade of any of the 


12 months ending December 31, 1922, 
are as follows: 
From From 
Total Canada VU. 8. 
$ 6,164,587 $ 977,470 $ 3,304,558 
5,209,761 146,419 2,967,880 
23,526,405 2,999,064 10,179,076 
$34,900,753 $ 4,132,953 $16,451,464 
EXPORTS 


Total Canada U. 8. 
$ 1,185,874 $ 64,365 $ 1,029,353 
1,779,569 247,650 473,059 
21,566,721 4,287,168 10,481,865 


$24,481,664 $ 4,589,183 $11,984,277 
These figures show that Canada 
supplied only 16 per cent. of the im- 
ports of Bermuda, three per cent, of 
the imports of the Bahamas, and 
12% per ee the imports of Ja- 
maica, again imports fr 
United, States: p ‘om the 
o Bermuda nearly 54 per cent. 
To Bahamas nearly 57 per cent. 
To Jamaica nearly 84 per cent. 
Why Such Small Proportion? 
The question naturally arises: 
Why is it that Canada gets such a 
small percentage of the trade of 
Bermuda, the Bahamas and Jamaica? 
It is easy to say that we should have 
the same percentage of their trade 
as of that of the other places with 
which we have the trade agreement; 
but to e at the real answer we 
must look into the local conditions 


British West Indies, but of which we | sul 


get a comparatively small portion. It 
is true that Jamaica for many years 
refused to give Canadian goods any 
preference and only came under the 
present trade agreement some time 
after it was accented by the other 
islands and British Guiana, but this 
is not the real cause of the disparity 
in trade with Canada as compa 
with the United States. 

The reason lies largely in the fact 
that for many years Jamaica was the 
tropical headquarters of the Boston 
Fruit Company, and with the devel- 
opment of that company into the 
United Fruit Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, Jamaica continues to be a 
very important point in their field 
operations. 

Itdiemot known to what actual ex- 
tent the United Fruit Co. are respon- 
sible for Jamaica buying so much 
more of their imports from the 
United States than thev do from 
Canada, but doubtless they have 
been a very important factor in all 
Jamaica’« business. 

This. however, should not nrevent 
our selling Jamaica such things as 
we find a market for in the other 
islands. and in flour we are gaining 
ground. 

In dry and pickled fish onr exvorts 
to Jamaica have fallen behind during 
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.the last year or two, owing to the 


fact that the preference given to 
Canada has been extended by Ja- 
maica. It is our opinion that in any 
new trade agreement made between 
Canada and the West Indies, it 
should be clearly stipulated that the 
preferential benefits should be ap- 
plied only to the direct exports from 
each to the other, 

There is little doubt that Canada 
can get her ful] share of the trade 
of Jamaica, as well as the other 
islands in our natural products, but 
it will be difficult to supply their 
requirements of general manufac- 
tured goods under present conditions. 
When referring to exports of our 
natural products we mean to prod- 
ucts of the field, forests, and sea, in 
their natural and unmanufactured 
state. This comprises principally 
flour and other grain products, pota- 
toes, fish, butter, milk, cheese, etc., 
and with few exceptions we believe 
we are now getting, or can get, a 
fair share of the business in these 
products under the present trade 
agreement,’ But we have to take a 
subordinate position to the United 
States in the more highly manufac- 
tured food specialties and general 
manufactured goods. 

What Must Be Done? 


To obtain this trade we must be 


able to uce- canned and pre- | $* 


served food specialties, including 
vegetables and fruits, of equal qual- 
ity and at prices to compete with 
the United States packers. 

slaughter house products we must 
be in a ition to compete with the 
United States products. There is an 
enormous trade done with the West 
Indies in barrelled beef and port, 
jowls, heads, pigs’ feet, etc., little or 
none of which is supplied by Canada, 
for the simple reason that our pack- 
ers cannot, or do not, pack suitable 
goods at as low a price, The proof of 
this is that enormous quantities of 


fancy-canned and preserved food- 


8, as well as the salt beef and/ > 


pork used by our fishermen, are im- 
rted into Canada from the United 
tates. How, then, can we expect to 
export similar goods to the West 
Indies from Canada? 

The board of trade committee 
made the statement that under the 
special trade conditions existing in 
Bermuda and the Bahamas by virtue 
of the tourist traffic from the United 
States, the necessity of Bermuda 
marketing her crops in the United 
States, and the influence of the 
United Fruit Company in Jamaica, it 
is not possible to obtain as large a 

reentage of the trade of these 
islands as of the other islands com- 
ing under the present trade agree- 
ment. Nevertheless, the statistics 
show that our exports of what we re- 
fer to above as “natural products” 
are steadily increasing even here 
and will continue to do so. 

Among the larger items of im- 
ports to the West Indies we will find 
dry goods, clothing and genera] hard- 
ware. In the former it is practic- 
ally impossible for Canada to com- 
pete with Great Britain and the 
United States unless a preference is 
established sufficient to offset all 
existing handicaps, and then only if 
Great Britain were excluded from 
participation therein. 

Trade Being Hampered 

The export of general manufac- 
tured goods from Canada is hinder- 
ed by the difficulty in some cases of 
getting the various classes of goods 
required and by the refusal of some 
manufacturers to quote for export. 
Instances are on record of factor- 
ies in Canada, under the control of 
United States management, refus- 
ing to quote for export from Canada 
and referring inquirers to their New 
York office for export from United 
States. In other words, it would ae 
ear that their factories are estab- 
ished in Canada to get the profits 
from Canadian trade, bué not to 
help build up Canadian export busi- 
ness, In other cases where a direct 
refusal is not given, the prices 
uoted are sufficiently high to throw 
the business to the United States 
factory. 

There is also a very strong opinion 
among many conversant with the 
trade that Canadian manufacturers 
willing to export their products 
would make greater progress by do- 
ing their export business through 
regular export houses acquainted 
with the requirements of the various 
markets, rather than trying to in- 
troduce their goods through their 
own selling organization. This is 
the practice generally followed in 
Great Britain and the United States, 
except by the very largest manufac- 
turers who maintain a special ex- 

rt organization, and it has been 
ound productive of excellent re- 


ts. 

Our Imports From B. W. I. 

We will now turn our attention to 
the question of imports from the 
British West Indies. ; 

The principal of these is sugar. 
For twelve months ending March, 
1922, the total imports of raw sugar 
into Canada amounted in round fig- 


red | ures to 432,000 short tons. We ex- 


ported that year 70,000 short tons, 
showing a consumption of 362,000 
short tons. 

The statistics of imports show a 
large quantity of raw sugar imported 
each year from the United States. 
As it is impossible to suppose that 
any United States grown raw sugar 
comes into Canada, it is assumed 
that this is the product of other 
countries than those with which we 
have a trade agreement and take the 
import figures from the British 
West Indies as specified in the Blue 
Book. These show that in 1922 we 
imported British West Indies 136,000 
short tons, or about 37% per cent. 
of our requirements. 

For 12 months ending March, 1923, 
we imported from all countries 570,- 
000 short tons, and exported 147,000 
short tons, showing a consumption of 
423,000 short tons. And we imported 
from the British West Indies and 
British Guiana 186,000 short tons, or 


oo 58 per cent. of our consump- 
ion, 

For 12 months ending March, 1924, 
our total imports were 445,000 short 
tons, exports 58,000 short tons, con- 
sumption, 387,000 short tons, And we 
imported from the British West In- 
dies and British Guiana 128,000 short 
tons, or 33 per cent. of our consump- 


tion, 
Crop Above Our Needs 

The total production of the British 
West Indies and British Guiana for 
the crop years covering the same pe- 
riod were approximately as follows: 

For 12 months ending March, 1922, 
290,920 short tons. 

For 12 months ending March, 1923, 
276,471 short tons. 

For 12 months ending March, 1924, 
313,600 short tons, showing-that they 
could have supplied a much larger 
part of Canada’s requirements than 
was taken from them. 


la t single item of im- 
¢ a from the West In- 
dies is molasses, and the quantity 
imported for the last five years, 
with the exception of the year end- 
ing March, 1922, has been practically 
the same each year, the value vary- 
ing with market conditions. The to- 
tal for 1924 of all kinds from the 
British West Indies was 4,420,880 
lions. During the same period we 
imported from the United States 1,- 
113,305 gallons of all kinds, or 25 
per cent. of the consumption, despite 
the fact that molasses is free from 
the British West Indies and pays a 
duty from United States. The rea- 
son for this is that the producer in 
United States can purchase the nec- 
essary packages where the molasses 
is made and can rail it to Canadian 
points at the same or lower freight 
rates than West Indian molasses has 
to pay from Maritime Canadian 
orts to the same points of consump- 
ion. Iu addition to this, the West 
India producer must import and pay 
ocean freight on his packages and 
en ocean freight on the mo- 
lasses m the United States and 
handicaps the West India importer 
to that extent. This can be corrected 
by Canada increasing the duty on 
the United States product. 

There has been a great deal said 
and written about the possible devel- 
opment of the banana trade direct 
with the British West Indies. This 
trade is beset by many difficulties, 
not the least of which is that it is at 
present controlled an old and 
powerful company which has been 
established in Jamaica (the principal 
ros island in the British West 
ndies) for many years and has at- 
tained a position which none of the 
many companies since formed have 
been able to disturb, and in the opin- 
ion of many familiar with the busi- 
ness, cannot be encroached on. It 
should be sufficient to say that the 
United Fruit Company remains para- 


= einai 


| | 
| The Financial Medium — 


for Trade 


mount in the banana trade of not only 
this continent but the United King- 
dom as well, and if they find it more 
expedient to supply the Canadian 
market through their distributing 
stations in United States rather than 
bringing them to Canada direct, there 
must be a good reason for it. 
The Banana Trade 

From its own knowledge of the 
banana trade, and as a result of 
careful inquiry made elsewhere, the 
committee came to the conclusion 
that the following are among the 
difficulties to be overcome in order 
to do-the trade direct with the West 
Indies: 

With boats of the same Speed, the 
ocean voyage from Jamaica to Hali- 
fax to St. John is one day longer 
than to Boston, and about two days 
longer than to Baltimore, which 
means a corresponding increase in 
the cost of ocean transportation to 
the same consuming points. 

Practically all the bananas used in 
the Western Provinces are shipped 
through Mobile and New Orleans so 
as to reduce the length of. the total 
ocean and railway haul, which in 
that way is much shorter than via 
any Atlantic port, and the fruit con- 

ently suffers less damage. 

‘o carry bananas safely to Cana- 
dian ports in the winter months the 
steamers would require appliances 
for forcing warm air through the 
holds to prevent the fruit being 
chilled or frosted. Also heated ware- 
houses would be required on _ the 
docks. We understand that fruit is 
never discharged in Boston when the 
temperature is at zero and below, the 


Expansiog 


facilities mentioned are a x 


and the additional cost and y sail 


would certainly increase Ont 
the fruit. . oe 


a 


The whole question resolves jiu 


into this: “Will the additional ees 
trade that Canada may get fm 
Jamaica or elsewhere for our 9 
ucts compensate for the additis 
cost of the bananas consumed in ¢ 
ada? The Maritime Provincag we 
probably get the bananag 4 
cheaper if imported direct during 
summer months, but the rest of @ 
ada would undoubteuiy pay mor 
year round.” 
Against the Banana 

As to the possibility of dew 
a banana _ industry with 
British West India is 
feared the length of the voy 
numerous calls of the reguler gt 
ers would make 1i extremely | 
cult, Hf any of the islands were: 
ducing sufficient to supply fyi} 
goes regularly for fruit steamers 
the difficulties connected with 
Canadian end of the business” 
be overcome, a business - 
time be developed, Be 

In all matters connected 4 
fruit trade we must nem! 
the trade is now controlled b 
erful and aggressive company” 
enormous reserves and the most 
pert knowledge of the requi 
of the business. It is doubi 
any organization short of ¢ 
ernment itself could hope to 
fully combat the existing cor 
and our candid opinion is that 
profits to be derived from 

(Continued on page 


TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


EW really know the benefits of Trust Com 
Service as it is to-day. It is a public servant sery 
great number of needs—for instance, your will. We 


will deposit it free of charge. i 


Then we act as Executors, Trustees of Estates, 


Guardians, we also act in the capacity of agent, manage 


estates and investments, collect rentals and interest, ‘ 
insurance, and in numerous other ways represent our 


clients. 


If you have money to invest, our Investment Depart- 
ment is at your service—consult it. There is no charge, 
No matter what it is we will gladly render you service. 
» All Interviews: Confidential Se 


. The Nova Scotia Trust Com 


Executors—Trustees—Guardians 


R. W. ELLIOT, Managing Director. 
G. R. HARRISON, Secretary. 


462 HOLLIS ST. 


of Nova Scotia 


in the province that maintains and carries an EXCLUSIVE 
financial page DAILY — is the recognized financial medium 
of Nova Scotia. Because it is the recognized financial 


| 
| THE MORNING CHRONICLE — the only daily newspaper 


medium, The Morning Chronicle is therefore a GENERAL 
advertising medium of superior worth — a fact that is best 
demonstrated by a trial campaign. 


THE MORNING CHRONICLE — THE EVENING ECHO — 
and THE WEEKLY NOVA SCOTIAN is a three paper com- 
bination, the circulations of which cover the province. As 
advertising mediums for all purposes this combination is 


unexcelled. 


An analysis of circulation will show you that these news- 
papers.enjoy the LARGEST home-delivered-paid-in-advance 
circulation in Nova Scotia, while a trial campaign will con- 
vince you of their advertising value. 


Ask for rate card and circulation data. 


The Chronicle Publishing Co., Ltd. | 


Publishers Nova Scotia’s Greatest Newspapers: 
“The Morning Chronicle,” Established 1844 
“The Evening Echo,” Established 1873 
“The Nova Scotian,” Established 1824 


Chronicle Building - - - Halifax, N.S 
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. fox rancher sending most of his 


sible development of the business 


would not warrant the attempt. 


This, however, is only an opinion, 
and if it can be shown that it is 


wrong and the difficulties can be 


overcome and a direct banana trade 
established between Canada and the 

West India mer- 
Maritime Provinces 


West Indies, the 
chants of the Mz ° 
will do everything in their pores to 


help develop it along the t pos- 
sible lines. 
The Citrous Fruit Trade 


In citrous fiuits the position is 

* similar, but not quite so There 
is no question that some of the 
grape fruit grown in Jamaica is of 
superior quality and suitable for the 
Canadian trade, but a great deal of 
it is not; and when an importer or- 
ders a shipment he takes the chance 
of getting good or poor quality. The 
oranges now grown are not what the 
trade requires. In the 


Canadian 
other British islands the quantity of | has had 


fruit is very small and in some the 
quality inferior. 
There is little doubt that suitable 
fruit could be grown in sufficient 
tities for our requirements, but 
it will take years to grow the trees. 
If it is possible to encourage the 
citrous frujt industry in any way, it 
should be done, but the West India 
er must do his share by grow- 
the varieties required, by grad- 
and Looe them properly and 
ing tever steps are necessary 
to ensure a —— supply for as 
many months of the year as the 
climatic conditions will permit, and 
if this is done, the Canadian importer 
will be found ready to give every 
possible assistance. 
The Business in Cocoanuts | 
Cocoanuts are a fairly large item 
of importation, but the business with 
West Indies is very much curtailed 
by the large quantity of shredded 
cocoanut imported by Canada from 
United States, Ceylon, and other 
places. This can be corrected by a 
trade agreement applying to the 
preducts of West Indies and Canada 
only. Many other articles could be 
mentioned to which the same prin- 
ciple will apply, and it is a fit mat- 
ter for the most careful eee. 
tion whether the application of that 
principle to the existing trade ee- 
ment between Canada and the Brit- 
ish West Indies and British Guiana, 
with a modification of the“ prefer- 
ence on individual items where found 
necessary, would not greatly increase 
the volume of trade between the par- 
ties to the agreement and give bet- 
ter results than attempting to estab- 
lish free entry of each other’s goods 
with the - gegy cm loss of revenue, 
which neither nada nor the West 
Indies can afford. 


(Continued from page 28) 


The population of all the British 
West India possessions is 2,063,789, 
of which 46,522 are white, whereas 
Cuba alone has 3,123,040 people, of 
whom 2,193,396 are white; Porto 
Rico 1,299,869, with 948,7uy white. 
he tine areeg : demonstrate 

e ensely greater buying power 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, to say noth- 
ing of their greater wealth due to 
the enormous crops of sugar they 
produce, Porto Rico alone producing 
as much or more than ali the Britisn 
West Indies, and Cuba some four 
million tons per year. When pub- 
licly comparing our West India trade 
with that of the United States, these 
facts should also be referred to. 


Since 1915 the price of all sugar 
and most other products bought by 
either the United States or Canaaa 
in any of the West India Isiands has 
been based on payment in New 
York funds and the Canadian buyer 
é to pay the exchange whether 
his were bought direct or 
through New York. This is a condi- 
tion laid down by the seller due to 
the extreme fluctuations of Canadian 
currency during that period. Al- 
though the understanding of the 
treaty between the United States 
and Cuba is that it can only be 
changed by mutual consent, too much 
stress cannot be laid on the fact that 
if it is ever possible for Canada to 
make a favorable trade agreement 
with Cuba, nothing should be allowed 
to stand in the way of doing so, and 
even under existing conditions it is 
our opinion that those familiar with 


the tre coul e suggestions 
that might be followed up to our ad- 
vantage. 


Steamer Service is Essential 

The first essential to successfully 
carry on and develop an export and 
import trade is the assurance of a 
steamship service which will give 
sufficient and re r communica- 
tion with the markets catered to, at 
reasonable rates of freight. 

Subsidized freight passenger and 
mail service from’ Halifax and St. 
John was highly instrumental in. the 
devel ent of our export business 
and the rates of freight normally 
were moderate. During the war, 
freight rates, of course, advanced, 
and instead of declining as they 
should when the war ended, the op- 
erating company were compelled to 
go to the government and ask per- 
mission for certain increases in or- 
der to enable them to operate with- 
out serious loss, due to the fact that 
government-operated boats had been 
put on the same service, and by tak- 
ing a considerable portion of the out- 
ward and homeward freight had so 
reduced earnings of the subsidized 


iness Men Look to West Indies 
to Find New Outlet for Their Produce 


service as to make an increase of 


freight rates necessary. 


_ From the mere standpoint of be- 
ing shippers it is immaterial to busi- 
ness men who carries their goods so 
as they get regular and punc- 
ul service at the lowest possible 
freight rates, and if they were for- 
elgners doing business in Canada this 
is al’ they would expect, but being 
concerned in 
every phase of Canadian public af- 
seem an 
L overnment-oper- 
ated service competing with a gov- 
service and to 
compel Canadian shippers to pay 


lon 
tua 


Canadian citizens and 


fairs it does certainly 
anomaly to have a 


ernment subsidized 


freight rates in consequence. 


high 
The last’ contract for subsidized 


years ago, 
but has been carried on year by year 


service expired several 


with the same boats. These boats do 
not comply with the promises made 


by Canada under the present trade 


 lara-seing with the West Indies, and 
a 


ritime business men believe that 


new boats should be provided as soon 
as possible that would comply with 
the agreement. 

It has been suggested that the C. 
G. M. M. should build and operate 
suitable steamers on the West India 
service rather than make a new con- 
tract with a private company. 

On this point the committee said: 

“From the standpoint of shippers 
merely, we are principally concerned 
in getting the best service at the 
lowest price irrespective of who sup- 
plies it, but we respectfully submit 
that we have not yet seen anything 
to indicate that a government- 
controlled passenger and freight ser- 
vice could be operated at a smaller 
loss than any subsidy we would have 
to pay under contract to a private 
company. 

“Despatches indicate that the joint 
chambers of commerce of the British 
West Indies recently passed a reso- 
lution for presentation to a repre- 
sentative of the Canadian govern- 
ment to the effect that any new con- 
tract should be for a joint freight 
and passenger service to and from 
Montreal in the summer and Halifax 
in the winter. We cannot believe that 
such a proposal would be given any 
consideration by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. In the first place, at least 
five boats would be required to give 
a fortnightly service, as against four 
from St. Sola and Halifax, but what 
is far more important to the Mari- 
time Provinces, such a service would 
not suit the requirements of our 
trade, and we would be compelled to 
oppose it by every vossible means 
at our disposal. The West India 
trade of Canada began in Nova Sco- 
tia shortly after it was first settled. 
It extended to New Brunswick and 
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uve foxes. This was in response to a 
demand from their own fox ranchers, 
who thought that by doing so they 
would remove competition. However, 
it did not work out that way, as they 
were not in a position to supply the 
demand either for pelts or live ani- 


However, this duty had a very se- 
rious temporary effect on the pelt 
market, for the reason that the 
i _ Island fox breeder 
y to sending 
his pelts to the American et 
and the duty of 50 per cent. was 
practically a knockout blow that 
year, Peits went lower than for ten 


years, 

In 1921 conditions were not vcry 
much altered except that there was a 
larger number of live animals sold 
to the United States than in the pre- 
viovs year. In 1922 the European 
n.arket had somewnat recovered, and 
this brought an advance in the pelt 
market, the Prince Edward Island 


product to London auctions for sale 
and getting very fair returns. 

In 1923 prices ranged very much 
the same as in 1922, with the excep- 
tion that in the fall of 1923 there 
was a distinct rise in the pelt mar- 
ket and the London auction sales of 
October were the best since 1919. 
There was also a big demand for live 
foxes, most of them going to the 
United States. 

In January and March, 1924, the 
prices at the auction sales were fur- 
ther advanced, and extra good oe 
mens sold as high as $650 eac t 
auction. 1924 witnessed a real boom 
in silver fox farming in that a great 
many people interested themselves 
in establishing farms, not only in 
Prince Edward’ Island, but in the 
United States, throughout Canada, 
in England, Switzerland and Norway. 
The number of live foxes shipped 
from Prince Edward Island was we.l 
over 7,000, bringing in a revenue of 
over two millions, while the pelts 
sold are estimated! to bring upwards 
of a million, making a total of ap- 
proximately three millions to be 
distributed among « few thousand 
individuals who are engaged in the 
enterprise in the garden of the gulf. 

A Success In Conservation. 

Silver fox farming is the one out- 
standing success in fur conservation. 
No doubt in years to come it will be 
followed by similar successes in 
sable, mink marten, and other high- 
priced furs. Probably the reason that 
mink and marten have not been so 
attractive to the embryo fur farmer 
is that they did not offer the same 
Opportunities of profit that silver 
fox farming does. When one consid- 
ers the return on the investment in 
fox ranching intelligently pursued, it 
is not to be wondered at that mpre 
and more people are taking it up. 

_It is also a very attractive occupa- 
tion appealing to the city man who 
desires to have a few pairs at his 
country place or farm, which can 
looked after at comparatively: small 
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expense, As the industry spreads, 
greater attention is being paid to the 
lines of breeding and selection, with 
the result that there is springing up 
men whom we may term as super- 
breeders. These men have shown 
more intelligence and initiative than 
others and have gathered together 
by selection and breeding, herds of 
the most desirable foxes. 

_ A feature which has fostered this 
is the annual exhibitions both in the 
United States and Canada, 

Islanders Win Championships 

At the international show held at 
Boston, December, 1923, referred to 
above, there were sixteen classes, and 
of the sixteen classes Prince Edward 
Island exhibited in fifteen, winning 
fourteen of the fifteen firsts and the 
world’s championship, One other 
class won by the Americans was 
from parents obtained from Prince 
Edward Island the year previous. 

In 1924 a grand show, open to the 
world, was held in connection with 
the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto- by 
the Canadian Silver Fox Breeders’ 
Association, and ‘nearly all the prizes 
as usual were won by foxes born and 
bred on Prince Edward Island. It 
is pretty safe to estimate that for 
some years at least Prince Edward 
Island will still continue to be the 
source of supply for the finest foxes 
and the finest pelts. 

At the recent New York. fur auc- 
tion there was a great increase in the 
number of pelts offered for sale, but 
notwithstanding this fact the bidding 
was very keen and they were dis- 
posed of in very short order at quite 
satisfactory prices. The recent Can- 
adian fur auction sale held in Mont- 
real was a most successful one also, 
prices realized bein nn 
good for the quality of skins offered. 

It may be mentioned here that the 
number of first-class skins going on 
the market is not as great as it 
should be. This is due in a large 
measure to the fact that there is a 
very keen demand for animals for 
breeding purposes. Far-sighted 
breeders, realizing this, are endeav- 
oring to work up an agitation to in- 
crease the number of pelts to be put 
on the market, and it is probable 
that this fall will see a great in- 
crease, with correspondingly greater 
returns from the pelt end. That the 
demand exists is shown by the fact 
that keenest interest is evidenced for 
any good pelts that go on the New 
York, Montreal and London auctions, 
and these are snapped up quickly. As 
a further instance of the widespread 
demand, it may be mentioned that 
only the other day a very large or- 


der for pelts was received in Prince | d 


Edward Island from far-away New 
Zealand. This order could not be 
filled, as it arrived after all the pelts 
had been shipped or sold. 
Beauty of Fur Attracts 

Silver fox fur will continue to be 
more and more indemand as its mer- 
its and beauty become recognized by 
the fashionable world. Its lightness, 
its r tability for making 
scarfs, its beauty 
















Foxes Bring P.E.I. More 
Than Three Millions of Dollars Yearly 


as a personal adornment to the fem- 
inine sex, and its necessity particu- 
larly now that motor traveling is so 
great; also the fact that it makes 
beautiful trimming for garments 
such as dresses, cloaks and coats, 
leaves a field for it that will tax the 
fur-farming energies of many thou- 
sands more than are at present en- 
ga in it. 

e writer looks for continued ex- 
pansion throughout the favorable 
zone, not only in Canada and the 
United States, but also in Great 
Britain, where a few fox farms are 
already established, principally in 
the north of Scotland, and have been 
quite successful after having been 
stocked with Prince Edward Island 
foxes. Also in Norway, where ship- 
ments have been made for several 
years from Prince Edward Island, 
pelts have brought excellent prices 
marketed in London, but the greatest 
expansion will be in new fields such as 
Switzerland, which purchased quite 
a number of pairs last fall, and will 
no doubt make a_ great success as 
their climate is favorable, in certain 
parts of France where ranches were 
established last fall, and also we pre- 
dict in Germany. The Germans are 
becoming quite interested, 

Some of the Fancy Prices 

In conclusion I might give some 
mention of the prices for which real 
high-class foxes can be purchased. 
Good pups range from 00 to 
$1,500 per pair for exceptional speci- 
mens. A forty-pen ranch _ could, 
therefore, be stocked for $50,000. 
Forty pens would cost, with guard 
fence, feed house, caretaker’s house, 
etc., $10,000. Land, etc., including 
feed, care, keep and labor for one 

ear, should not run over $4,000. 

rom such stock it should be pos- 
sible to produce upwards of 100 pups. 
These could be marketable, some on 
a live basis, and sufficient to pay a 
nice dividend, and the ranch aug- 
mented by, sy, twenty or thirty 
more pairs. f it is desired to do 
some pelting, the non-breeders of the 
original pairs could be pelted and a 
return received from that source. 

We have in mind one particular 
breeder, Lt.-Col. D. A. MacKinnon, 
D.S.0., of Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, a returned soldier, who 
engaged in the enterprise in 1919 and 
who’ has made a most astounding 
success by careful selection of ani- 
mals. This gentleman has been a 
dominant figure in the show ring, 
and his animals and his ranch rep- 
utation are known ‘throughowt the 
fox world. What it was possible for 
him to do it is possible for others to 


0. . 

The top price offered for a live fox 
in recent years was $5,000 for Can- 
uck Jane, champion at the Interna- 
tional Show at Boston, and a similar 
offer was made for MacKinnon 59 at 
the Royal Winter Fair Fox Show last 
Scaeucbar, Both offers were re- 
fused, as the breeders believed that 
they would be money in_ pocket in 
retaining these remarkable animals 


in their ranches. 
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Prince Edward Island, until to-day it 
is of paramount importance to all 
the Maritime Provinces, A large por- 
tion of our shipments are of more or 
less perishable nature and must be 
ne by the most direct route, It 
would be simply absurd to think of 
shipping them to Montreal for em- 
barkatign on the West India steam- 
ers there, to say nothing of the extra 
haulage, making it impossible for us 
to compete in price with other coun- 
tries. 

“Also regarding import traffic, 
the refineries at St. John and Hali- 
fax require frequent and regular ar- 
rival of supplies of raw sugar from 
the West Indies the year round. Such 
a proposal could only emanate from 
people with little or no knowledge 
of the conditions, and is not worthy 
of any consideration. 

“The main servicecan only be sat- 
isfactorily and economically opera- 
ted from Halifax and St. John, and 
if necessary a freight service pro- 
vided for Montreal] and Quebec dur- 
ing the summer months.” 

Outward Service From Montreal 


The question of the necessity of an 
outward service from Montreal is 
worth investigating. It is quite 
within the range of possibility that 
all the goods shipped from there 
could be railed to the Maritime ports 
and still compete with the United 
States. A considerable quantity of 
flour now comes through rail to 
Halifax and thence to the West In- 
dies, and we are quite sure the busi- 
ness ig not done at a loss. The Can- 
adian National Railway should be 
interested in this phase of the ques- 
tion, 

A Summary of the Case 


Reasonable progress has _ been 
made under the resent “trade 
agreement” and this will con- 


tinue until we get our full share of 
the business. Whether this can be 
accelerated by a revision of the pres- 
ent agreement can only be decided by 
careful and intelligent investigation. 

It must always be borne in mind 
that the Uni States with more 
than one hundred and _ ten million 
people has an immensely greater 
consuming power than Canada. with 
less than ten millions, and, there- 
fore is a much larger market for 
many West India products, such as 
cocoa, coffee, spices, etc., of whi 
Canada can only import from the 
West Indies, the actual quantity re- 


quired for consumption of the grades |. 


of each produced, and we all know 
that peeple will buy most where they 
sell most, 

All these things must be carefully 
considered individually, as the mak- 
ing of any agreement which will not 
be productive of practical results, 
will ultimately do more harm than 
good by disappointing those who en- 
ter into it. Sufficient time should, 
therefore, be taken to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the effect of all proposed 


changes from the Canadian as well 
as the West Indian standpoint. 

‘Equally important is the consider- 
ation to be given to the steamship 
service required. All we now. need 
for the Windward Islands, Demerara, 
service is a fortnightly combined 
or and freight service with 

ats of twelve knots speed and 
somewhat larger than those at pres- 
ent employed. As the trade grows, 
sailings can be made more frequent 
Or more cargo steamers put on, but 
the contract demands in regard to 
size, speed and passenger accommo- 
dation should be in conformity with 
the reasonable expectations of the 
trade so that the subsidy paid shall 
not be for a more expensive service 
than the business requires, 


Special Steamers Needed 

The committee also pointed out 
that to carry fruit safely, especially 
bananas, from the West Indies to 
Canada, it would be necessary to 
provide steamers with special fit- 
tings and forced air ventilation 
throughout; the ordinary cargo 
steamer cannot possibly carry fruit 
safely—in fact, sugar and bananas 
cannot be carried in the same steam- 
er without Cemene the latter. This 
is well-known to those with knowl- 





edge of the business, but there are 
many thousands of people in Canada 
who have little or no knowledge of 


Maritime matters, and they should 
bear this fact in mind en the 
whole question of steamship service 


and fruit trade is being discussed, as 
the inclusion of an extensive fruit 
scheme by the government would 
greatly increase the expense of the 
steamship service, and the benefit of 
the fruit trade is still to be proven. 

Several references have been made 
to the increased trade which could be 
expected between Canada and the 
British West Indies from an agree- 
ment by the terms of which the pnts 
erence would be only ‘applicable to 
the goods imported from each other. 
The present and previous agreements 
— es {oon an Bf ~~ appli- 
cation, bu e possibility of giving 
the British West Indies a greater 
preference than the other British 
Colonies and the United Kingdom is 
well worth considering if they will 
do likewise for Canada. “In any 
case,” the final recommendation’ of 
the committee read, “the trade agree- 
ment should only apply to West In- 
dian and Canadian goods shipped di- 
= to and from a Canadian sea- 
po ” 





Fundy Tides Will Some Day 
Produce Electrical Energy 


Dexter P. Cooper, hydro-electric 
engineer in charge of the pres 
tidal power. development of Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, relative to which a 
bill now is pending before the legis- 
lature of Maine, declared in an ad- 
dress before a large gathering of Ro- 
tarians at Calais, Maine, that with 
the proper support from the United 
States, Canada and the state, he 
could interest capital in both United 
States and abroad as the proposal is 
an “international banking problem 
and will bring new capital into the 
state of Maine.” 

Five thousand men would be em- 
ene for four years in construction, 
e said, y 

“The question of tidal power is one 
which has been heard for a long time 


ch|and has interested people ever since 


they had use of tidal power mills,” 
Mr. Cooper said. . 

“The use of electricity is becom- 
ing so universal that its production 
is becoming a matter of concern to 
all. There are to-day 26,000,000 
homes in the United States and 50 
per cent. of these homes are using 
one form or another of electric 
power. Utah leads with 98 per cent. 
of the homes equipped, while the 
state of Maine is one of the ten with 
a percentage of 66. Electricity in in- 
dustry is so general that jt is hardly 
necessary to speak of its, many uses. 


“The transmission of electricity is 
a subject that is of extreme interest — 
to everybody. It can be transmitted 
from 250 to 400 miles, I have often 
been asked if it could be transmitted 
by wireless, Such would not be prac- 
tical at the present time from an 
economic standpoint, as by _ this 
means -it would require 99 horse- 
power to transmit one horsepower.” 

Mr. Cooper stated in his address 
that the proposed project is no new 


idea eh to light by him. On the 
contrary, he said that his plans were 
based on sound facts which have 


been tried and proven in the past. 


As a result of his 12 years of study 
of the tidal possibilities of this sec- 
tion he has come to the conclusion — 
that the project, if developed, would 
cost in the neighborhood of from 75 
to 100 million dollars. In return, he 
said, it would develop between 500, 
000 and 800,000 horsepower, depend- 
ing on the range of the tides. 

“If all of the energy could be con- 
sumed by the filling and draining of 


the Cobsecook and Pass ‘ 
Bays, in accordance with my idea,” 
said Mr. Cooper, “a tremendous 


amount of power could be developed. 
This idea, so to speak, means ae 
more than the applying of - 
tested and practical ns of the 
modern hydro-electric plants. ; 


MOIRS CHOCOLATES 


Maritime Made for World Trade 


Originated in the extreme East of Canada, Moirs Chocolates 
have proved themselves of such exceptional goodness that now 
they are not only the favorite high-grade confection from coast 
to coast in Canada, but beyond. , 


Leading stores in Great Britain, in New Zealand, in Australia, 
in South Africa and in other countries stock these Chocolates and 
their customers accept them without question as the best the world 


produces. 
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CODING fa 6 e's is cn Ne 


Reserves . . 


TRURO, N.S. 


$200,000.00 


President — HON. SENATOR JOHN STANFIELD. 
Vice-President — A. R. COFFIN. 
Director — FRANK STANFIELD. 
Director — F. L: MILNER, K.C. 

Director and Manager — H. F. BETHEL. 


A trust company confining itself to the business of executor, trustee 
or agent and eliminating from its transactions everything of a 
speculative character. Free from affiliations with other financial 
concerns, its service is conducted strictly in accordance with 
Trustee Regulations as authorized by law. The Acadia Trust 
Company solicits the appointment of Executor and Trustee of your 


will. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


Maintains Its Wealth 
by Finding New Sources 


When Markets for Agricultural Products Are Curtailed, Island 
Goes in for Fox Farming With 
Much Success 


HE interdependence of Cana- 

dian provinces is nowhere bet- 

ter illustrated than in Prince 
Edward Island. One of the chief 
markets for the produce and field 
crops of Prince Edward Island has 
been the industrialized northern and 
western portions of Nova Scotia, The 
falling off in the prosperity of these 
districts through the curtailment of 


a markets, the increase in trans- 
Setatiod charges and the effect of | P©° 


changes in the customs tariff has had 
the direct result of curtaili Be 

n 
farmers and reducing the income of 
that tidy little isle of farms. 

This situation was directly refer- 
red to in the speech from the throne 
delivered in the legislature of the 

rovince a few days ago by Lieut.- 
Gov. Frank R. Heartz. He said on 
behalf of the government: “It is a 
matter of regret that conditions in 
our neighboring provinces have pre- 
vented us from finding there the 


markets for our farm _ products 


_ which we formerly enjoyed and which 


were so convenfent and satisfactory. 
Relationship of Markets 


Again, Premier Hon, J. D, Stew- 
art, K.C., said in a speech in the 
House: “It is beyond controversy 
that in Nova Scotia and perhaps in 
New B ick the development of 
natural resources and the growth o 
industries are handicapped pega 
and it is equally true that the 

ter the growth of industries and 
RS orator the manufacturing pro- 
SCRE creceeen the. arrester 
ring prov . e greater 

the market will be for the products 
of this province—a market near at 
hand where we can overcome that 
tremendous handicap of transporta- 
tion which is almost choking us rs 

. oe 
~~. addition to this contraction of 
the near-a' markets of P. E. L 
that has been going on for some time 
nee the island has suffered during 
“the past few er by the loss seri- 
atim of several of its important mar- 
kets for potatoes, which comprise 
one of its chief crops. Potatoes were 
once furnished in large quantities to 
Virginia and to the New England 
States; the Fordney tariff killed this 
trade except for seed potatoes. Then 
a market was found by some of the 
leading business men in the British 
Isles and for a while shipments in 
that direction were and prof- 
itable. The British embargo on po- 
tatoes—and bugs—just as ef- 
fectively that market. Pota- 


-toes are being shipped to the West| has 


Indies, and as far west as Calgary, 
but while the potato growers of the 
island received a high price for their 
product in 1923, the much larger 
crop last year went begging. 

Fox Ranching Brings Wealth 


In the face gf these difficulties, it 
has been an excellent thing for the 
Prince Edward Island that the farm- 
ers have gone infor fox ranching on 
such a large scale, for it has given 
them a source of revenue that has 
held pereny in the island where 
there might easily have been serious 
depression and suffering. In its early 
stages the fox farming industry 


fl} selves together, while the 


went through a stage of bubble- 
blowing and when the bubbles burst 
the industry received quite a set- 
back. But since the end of the war, 
fox-farming has been firmly estab- 
lished upon a stable basis and one 
where sound business methods pre- 
vail. As a result the island is draw- 
ing a revenue of $3,000,000 a year 
from fox-ranching, h is a very 
large sum for a community of 88,000 
e 


e island is now the centre of fox 
farming for all the world, and the 
breeding stock for the farms that 
have been established all over the 
continent as well as in other coun- 
tries comes largely from the island. 
The climate, the temperature and 
the nature of the soil all combine to 
give P. E. I. leadership. The ref- 
erence in the last sentence to 
the nature of the soi] may mystify 
many. The soil of Prince Edwara 
Island is almost entirely lacki in 
lime. Foxes have a liking for bur- 
rowing in the ground, and when 
there is lime in the soil in which 
they burrow, their coats lose the fine 
— which gives them their great 
value, 
Maintain High Breeding Standards 
The breeders of the island are de- 
termined to maintain the high stand- 
ard of their stock and their skins, 
and to that end have banded them- 
rovince, 
minion 


in co-operation with the 
an ex- 


government, is establishing 
perimenta] station, 

At the posers os the nee 
of the e 0 e@ province ar 
largel Sestved from agriculture, al- 
though fishing has been highly de- 
veloped and there is some smal] in- 
dustrial development, The tourist 
traffic has shown steady growth, 
and with further exploitation is like- 
ly to do its part to attract new dol- 
lars to the island province. 

Provincial finances are on a very 
strong basis in the island and about 
half of the total revenue comes from 
a Dominion subsidy. There is also 
an income tax and a personal Prop- 
erty tax, while the good roads’ sys- 
tem is being built up by means of a 

line tax. Although Prince Ed- 
ward Island has had automobiles for 
only a few years, it was the first to 
adopt the gasoline tax as a measure 
for providing funds for highway 
construction. 


Island Is Quite Prosperous 


The population is remaini 
tically steady now, although there 
a gradual drain to the 
United States of agriculturists who 
have learned the ways of intensive 
farming on the island and have gone 
to the more populous centres to the 
south to utilize their expert knowl- 
edge in providing foodstuffs for 
a larger and higher-priced mar- 
e ie 
Prince Edward Island has more 
prosperity to the square inch than 
any other province in Canada. It is 
stable and cultivated to the full 
without waste of land. The citizens 
are contented and happy. It offers 
lessons in intensive agricultural de- 
velopment and mixed farming for 
every part of the country. 


prac- 


Use Our Ports, Whatever Cost 
Is Request of Maritime Folks 
Railways Must Divert Traffic From American Centres to Can- 


adian Terminals, They Say in Asking 
for Business ; 


There is not much doubt in the 
minds of many citizens of St. 
John or Halifax as to what he thinks 
the policy of the Canadian govern- 
ment should be regarding disposition 
of the two large Eastern tidewater 
terminals of the Canadian National 
Railways. It chafes Haligonians, and 
citizens of St. John are almost just 
about unanimous in protest under the 
condition of paying income taxes 
that go to meet the deficit on a gov- 
ernment-owned railway line that has 
as two of its important terminal 
ports, Portland, in the American 
State of Maine, and New London, in 
the American State of Connecticut. 
There are some cautious ones who 
say, “Be careful, now. Before you 
tell the C, N. R. they have to sell all 
their rails on the other side of the 
line, gers out what we would lose 
as well as the perfectly obvious 
things we would gain. It seems to 
me that the old Grand Trunk portion 
of the Canadian National gets a lot 
of business out of Michigan and Chi- 
cago that it ships through Canada 
and out of Portland. It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that a lot of good 
Canadian towns are getting some 
prosperity out of this business, And 
if we lopped off those American 
lines, wouldn’t it cost us a lot of 
money? Wouldn’t it be cutting off 
‘our nose and an ear or two because 
we had such a homely face? 
Most Are for the Sale 
There are not many men, how- 
ever, in Halifax or St. John who 
argue that way. Most of them feel 
very keenly that they suffer from 
serious injustice in the maintenance, 
by the people of Canada, of two 
American ports, which is one of the 
many unpleasant heritages that 
Canada acquired when Old Man 
Prosperity kicked the bucket and left 
his young son Railway Problem to 
a nation inexperienced at fostering. 


“Gite the American terminals.” 


jhave scored a 


Several hundred solid business men 
of the Maritimes left their’ offices 
and shops for that recent trip to Ot- 
tawa. They went there primarily to 
demand that the government should 
require all goods coming into Canada 
under the British preference to enter 
through Canadian ports. There has 
been a lot of chuckling up sleeves at 
the narrow escape of the delegation 
from embarrassment, for it was not 
until they got to Montreal that they 
discovered that they already had 
what they wanted. And as it was 
the tariff adjustment of the present 
government that brought about the 
situation, Mr, King was all ready to 
C significant political 
stroke if the heads of the delegation 
had not gotten together hurriedly 
and saved the situation. 


What the Maritimes Ask 


_ That chuckling that is going on, if 
it stops the ears of Central Canada 
business men to the plain auliet of 
the Maritimes on the question of the 
use of their ports is quite deplorable, 
The Maritimers mean business, which 
means that they want business, They 

int out that freight rates to St. 
ohn and Halifax are just about the 
same as to Portland, and they ask 


Canadian exporters to route through’ 


the Canadian ports. Moreover Can- 
adian exporters are heeding the plea 
in large numbers. They ask, too, that 
the railways throw away their cali- 
pers and _ goods via Halifax and 
St, John, e C. P. R., it may be 
said, now uses St. John in the winter 
because it made St. John its eastern 
terminus, and intends to stick ‘by its 
early decisions in that respect. 
That’s what they ask. Probabl 
they'll get it. It’s a man-sized jo 
trying to run a nation and keep down 
the tax bills at the same time. Using 
ne Pere = y pat do te lat- 
r, but it wi p to do the firs 
say the Maritimers; 


An interesting sight in the 
fishing towns of Nova 
Scotia is found in the rows 
of fish drying in the sun 
preparatory to shipping 
to all parts of the world. 
This is the type of boat 
that engages itself in 
lobster catching on the 
Atlantic coast. 


Ao ~~ > 
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Gold Mining in Nova Scotia __ 
Expected to Show Activity 


OLD mining in Nova Scotia 
has had a chequered past but 
the very real possibilities for 
profitable exploitation of the prov- 
ince’s gold-arsenic ores leads many 
to believe that it will eventually have 
a great future. 
old production is an old indus- 
try in the province, and in years past 
as much as 31,104 oz. have en 
taken out in a year, The mining 
methods in the past were primitive, 
and while gold bearing rock is widely 
distributed in the province, up to the 
present mining has beerf conducted in 
a rather haphazard fashion. 

The chief gold mining sections are 
at Sherbrooke, Mount Uniake, Old- 
ham, Malaga Barrens and Mortared 
There were 2,273 tons crushed dur- 
ing the year, resulting in a yield of 
537 ounces, This is less than last 
year, owing to the destruction by 
fire of one of the producing mines. 

Arsenic in Rocks 

There is a crowns interest in the 
gold mining proposition owing to 
the demand for white arsenic, which 
is present in all the gold-bearing 
rock. This demand coupled with the 
availability of power, and the adop- 
tion of modern mining methods, is 
expected to make this industry ex- 
tremely profitable, The formation 
of the gold sections gives color to 
this belief as they follow the “sad- 
dle-reef” of Bendigo, Australia, 
where veins have been found produc- 
tive to a depth of 5,000 feet. 

Gold mini in Nova Scotia be- 
came unprofitable when the _ in- 
creased price of coal made produc- 
tion costs too high. To-day there 
are two factors which promise much 
for greater interest in Nova Scotia 
gold yom These are the avail- 
ability of cheap hydro-electric power, 
and the arsenica] values to be found 
in the Nova Scotian gold deposits. 

There is apparently a prevailing 
belief that Nova Scotia’s fold depos- 
its are pockety. The lief has 
arisen because, again due to the 
lack of abundant capital, gold min- 
ing has never been undertaken on a 
large scale in Nova Scotia. Miners to 
date have sought the rich pockets 
only. odern mining machinery 
which can abstract the values from 
the concentrates, and _ sufficient 
working capital will find Nova 
Scotia’s gold resources can be work- 
ed at a profit. 

At the present time the tailings of 
old, abandoned mines, are 
shipped to Belgium which, when re- 
fined, are yielding arsenic on a prof- 
itable basis. 

It is highly. regrettable, govern- 
ment of declare, that this raw 
material has to be shipped abroad to 
be refined, particularly with the 
United States, the chief buyer of ar- 
senic—where it is used to combat 
the boll weevil cotton menace. But 
lack of capital for the installation of 
refining machinery is the explana- 
tion. However, outside capital, 
chiefly American, is becoming inter- 
ested. 

Recommendations Made 

Some time ago, C, S. Parsons, of 
the Mines Branch, Ottawa, made 
recommendations to raise the pro- 
duction of gold in Nova Scotia. He 
said: 

The gold industry of Nova Scotia 
ean best be encouraged by giving 
more attention to improving condi- 
tions in the gold areas, which limit 
the successful ale ge ego and _ prof- 
itable operation of the ore bodies. 

The gold is not evenly dissemin- 
ated through the quartz veins, but is 
segregated in shoots or lenses. This 
characteristic makes mining uncer- 
tain, and unless a systematic geo- 
logical — is made of under- 
ground conditions and a wise policy 
of development based on geological 
information, systematic sampling 
and assaying is carried out, so that 
ore shoots will be developed ahead 
of stoping operations, there are 
small chances of success, The mine 
operators now in the field should be 
induced to embark on such a policy. 

Very little systematic sampling 
was done in the past, either under- 
ground or in the mill, Where the 
values are so erratic as is the case 
with the Nova Scotia gold ores, more 
of work should be done to obtain an 
intelligent idea of the values of the 
ore being mined, of the mill feed, 
and of the pulp from each of the 
milling operations. By encouraging 
the operators in this respect, it will 
enable them to detect at once the 
weak points in their operations re- 
quiring attention, and their efforts 
can be directed to their improve- 
ment. It will enable them to ascer- 
tain the tonnage of milling ore, the 
values in such ore, the values in 
their mill feed, in the pulp from 
each milling operation, in their tail- 
ings. It will also enable them to as- 
certain their recoveries and the 
value of the ore to be milled, so that 
a profit can be made. Such system- 
atic work is essential to successful 
operation. 

Should be Studied 

The mining laws of the province 
should be studied to determine if 
improvements can be made which 
would encourage more prospecting. 


Cheap power for operating pur- 
oses should be given consideration. 
n certain of the. mining districts, 
especially in the Western portion of 
the province, the cost of fuel, either 
coal or wood, is a great handicap. 
The question of operating with oil 
engines of the Diese] type, or of ob- 
taining cheap hydro-electric power, 
should’ be investigated to determine 
the most suitable source of power 
for the operator. 

Research and experimental test- 
work should be carried out on the 
milling and metallurgical treatment 


of the ores, to improve the mining 
practice. Attention should be given 
to developing a simple and econom- 
ical method to increase extraction in 
the small mills, recovering more of 
the values, in the tailings from the 
plates after amalgamation, 

This can be accomplished by co- 
operation between the provincial and 
federal mining departments, 

The present, when so much atten- 
tion is being paid to gold mining in 
Canada, is an opportune time to en- 
coufage the industry in Nova Scotia. 
If the above suggestion can be car- 
ried, out, the existing mines and 
other ore bodies which may be dis- 
covered in the future, will have a 
much better chance of being worked 
as profitable enterprises than has 
been the case in the past. 


‘|“Cut Freight Rates and Bind 


East to Canada With Stéel” 


EY will tell you frankly down 
in the Maritime Provinces that 
they are not greatly interested 

in eliminating the deficit on the Can- 
adian National Railway System. “We 
are not oe to judge Sir Henry 
Thornton by the extent of his poate 
or rather by the smallness of his de- 
ficits. The size of the deficit is not 
by any means as important as the 
degree of unity in the Canadian 
Commonwealth. 

The Maritimer takes the view 
that Confederation was not a binding 
of the provinces by a scrap of paper. 
It is not paper, nor blood, nor cash, 
that holds Canadian provinces to- 
gether as a single nation, but steel. 
Canada, they say, must contirlue to 
be bound with bands of steel, or it 
falls apart as the staves of a barrel 
crumble when the iron hoops rust 
and disintegrate. 

Confederation Takes Second Place 

“We have set ourselves to build a 
nation that is shaped like a pencil, 
a few thousand miles long and a few 
hundred miles wide. It is not a 
natural geographical or economic na- 
tion. We have to sustain it artifici- 


ally by forcing trade east and west. 
It is not so difficult as it seems; it is 
largely a matter of the proper trans- 
portation facilities. Transcontinental 
railways are the pact of union that 
counts, The B, N, A. Act takes sec- 
ond place as an Act of Confedera- 
tion. 

“Unfortunately we have in the 
ast few years gotten away from the 
idea of holding Canada together with 
railway lines. @ war upset our 
rate structures, and when prosperity 
waned a bit, we woke up to find our- 
selves with an entirely new outlook 
on the railway question. We found 
that as a nation we were in the rail- 
way business. We found, too, that 
the railways we owned were costing 
a lot of money, so we hired some 
good people, turned the railways 
over to them and said: ‘Make them 
pay.’ And in the way of railway men 
they are doing their best to make 
them pay, 

“In the process Nova Scotia, and, 
to a lesser extent, the other two 
Maritime provinces, are being lopped 
off the economic structure of the 
country. There is conflict between 


the idea of. railways to earn » 
and railways to build nations, 7 
“Rates and policies have to be: 
justed to give to our products 
markets in Central Canada 


bring the products of Central Oa 


ada through our ports when 
into export trade.” 
Say “Disregard the Cos 

“We ask that this be done 
less of the cost. This is not 
sonable. It was part of the bar 
that made us part of Canada, Jf 
been part of every railway ba 
since, except during the past. 
years. It is small concession ¢% 
compared te the millions speng 
canals and unprofitable r 
other parts of Canada.” 

So, in brief, argues the 
But most of the business men in’ 
East will hasten to add: “The 
cost will be nothing. If the raile 
will but give us rates that w 
courage traffic east and west.” 
will cc such a volume of bi 
as will put them back where 
to-day as regards profits on 
business of Eastern Canada, 
will benefit from rates that wilt 
courage traffic. e cantiot 
much traffic _— a alifax ne 
paper proprietor has to pay 64% 
to bring a hundred pounds of ti 
from a Central Canada mill; while 
exporter who wants to load it) 
ship at Halifax only pays 18 oe 

Railway men answer: “Pi 
rates are not an important fach 
holding up production in the % 
The Fordney Tariff, which ent 
the natural markets of the Mf 
times, is their curse. An exai 
tion of rates will show that any 
ceivable cut would not greatly aif 
their chances of selling in 
Canada and the West.” 


Halifax Has Benefited _ 
From Three Big } 


Since 1921 three things have 
accomplished which have 
creased ocean-borne traffic thr 
Halifax. x 

1. The railway freight rate 
crimination of one cent a hw 
pounds against Halifax has be 
moved. 1 

2. The British preference on 
imported directly through E 


and other Canadian ports was n- 


creased by ten per cent. 


3. The marine insurance rate 0 


steamers coming to Halifax was #i 
stantially reduced. a 
All of these put together, im 

ant though they are, do not ho 
much promise for increasing 
through Halifax as the pret 
posal of the board of . Yet t 
have practically doubled the trade 


the water front in four years, = 


Look at the figures: 
Exports Pas- 


Imports sengers Steamers 
19,156 - 


1921 .... 


-. 241,027 
1924 .... 


365,000 . 36,582 


Po 


Champions 
of the cause— 


g The HALIFAX HERALD and The EVENING MAIL were 
the first newspapers in Canada to take up the cause of 


“MARITIME 


IGHTS” and present the true facts to the 
people of these provinces. ; 


Being ardent aoe The HALIFAX HERALD and The 


EVENING MA 


L were FIRST to enlist the co-operation of © 


other Canadian newspapers in advancing the cause of 
“MARITIME RIGHTS.” 


THE HALIFAX HERALD 
and 
THE EVENING MAIL 


can serve you profitably because of their 


Volume of Circulation 


—more than 31,000 daily (A.B.C.) 


Distribution 


—They cover Nova Scotia 


Reader Response 


—Insuring results for advertisers. 
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Cost” ae ino > + 
the _ During the War and After Halifax Shipyards Worked on | ¥@tds are there, ready and equipped ; high, A “sister ship” is still doing service 
be done regard. ay Ste ] Ships and Was Sce f G os to build some more shi Ss, at No. 1 Drydock, Glasgow. The gate has 
s is not unrea- e ’ ps A ne o reat Activity—Dry- Meantime, ships need repairs and| five compartments for buoyancy opera- 
Cusine It has dock is Built on Solid Rock—Former Plant Wrecked | te plant is never idle. The follow- | tion and. virtually every part having been 
-ailway bargain by Gr eat Explosion, ; “4 the Ha hee, Meds wine ° when it = first set up and floated out 
the past few took over the plant ‘back in 1918, a" ee ee ee ie 
lions ony a -FIVE years in the ser-)sion, This improvement consisted of | Served. ee ee eee a Se Bee eee 
dle ys in vice of shipping is the record | excavating material to the extent of] NuMBER OF VESSELS IN DRY Dock | ,,No%* in, point of interest is the pump 
2 of the drydock at Halifax,/ 300,000 cubic yards, sixty per cent.| — JUNE 1918 TO. DECEMBER 31, 1924 Nouns, whith is 9 brisk beilding €: 208 
the Maritimer Nova Scotia, now operated by Hali-| of which was solid rock, the building| Dry Dock: No.of Lay Ton- | p72 ee a vane Mie ane 
ess men in the “fax Shipyards, At first glance, it|of a retaining wall 2,600 feet long Ships Days nage | Halifax Shipyards took over the plant the 
: “The real > would appear that this is not at alljand 25 feet high to hold back the|2UP° 28 Dec. 31/18 . . 14 166 37,868 pumps maid aiaade driven, but a very 
the railways - _ wnusual, that it is not a record that} city street, the building of an over- rey : a jee 33 297% at efficient electric power plant having been 
s that will en. % | calls for comment. But when one} head steel bridge with a span of 50 | Jan. 1 Dec. 81/21 ....:: 49 217 162,831| constructed, the pumping plant was elec- 
and west, th x ' considers that in 1887—the year in| feet in the clear, the relocation of | 2%: 1 Dee. 31/22 53 238% 174,905 | trified. The equipment consists of two 
me of business _ 4) which construction of this dock com-| two miles of Canadian Nationa] Rail-| 3." } Pe: 31/38 -: +: 3 ae 166,714 | Canadian Westinghouse: motors of 250 
where they are * : steamship had not.fully| way tracks, and the removal of a - NUM eR J > vEnenLs on manetn h.p., each driving two 32 inch centrifugal 
profits on the 3 come into its own, and that the sail-| two-way double track steel girder} RAILWAY JUNE 1918 TO DEC. 31/24. | PUPS. Supplied by Watt, an English 
Ca Th ing ship was putting up its last | bridge 106 feet long. Marine Slips: 4 fast auld ‘euaptien tnve- the baitee.. the 
2s that will a strenuous fight for ocean freights,} The company’s property has June 10 Dec. 31/18..... 159 360 82,754] dock holds nine million gallons of water 
hey cannot get one realizes that, after all, this dry-| length along the harbor front of ap- Jon. 1 Des. 34/26... $57 804% 76:866 | 2Nd the pumps discharge at the rate of 
- Halifax news- _ dock has a real record of service. | proximately 8,300 feet, containing | Ja” 1 Dec. 31/21.::::: 233 577 50,785 | 30,000 gallons a minute. On this basis 
to pay 54 cents _ Glancing casually at the files of the|4 acres, 5 acres of which were — Jan. 1 Dec. 31/22...... 226 474 36,038 | it would take five hours to empty the 
nia ar cened  Jocal Bewspeners of that year, we ahi ed by filling in with the mate gan. 2 ae SUPER 654 210 482% 45,152) dock, but with the displacement of the 
: find t waterfront directory on | j T- | Jan. » 31/24 een 228 412 50,689 | average ship it can be done in about 
a mill, while an ; 1c ‘ ial excavated for the improvement of 
day listed three full 3 P D Below is given a fairly comprehen-| three hours, as compared with 4% hours 
to load it on a we shi im ull-ithe C. N. R. Improvements on this | sive summary of the equipment that| in the days when the pumps were steam 
pays 18 cents.” PS, bri » one property were on an extensive scale.| goes to make the plant of the Hali-| ¢tiven. The pump house is also equipped 
wer: “Freight ne, seven gantines, one ld pier No. 7, wrecked by the ex-| fax city. The memorandum w , with an auxiliary direct 12 inch suction 
ortant factor in and twenty schooners, and|plosion, was rebuilt for use as a d for thi i der the di.| PUmP operated by a 40 h.p. motor: this 
n in the East. | galy two steamers. So steam, was not | temporary fitting-out berth; it has Fection of the company’s officers: | DUMP is used to Keep the dock dry when 
| by any means the factor then that : ; * | 48 ship is there. 
which cent, off . ngs dey. Teo siatine xalbwan oa bat mf Sik foe a a — bem Dry Dock Built on Solid Rock Power House Now Is Stand-by 


. | th (on the opposite side of 
* an. cen Haier harbor) then in existence. 
q accommodate ships as big as 


t greatly affect 















Halifax Has Had 
Plant is Now Operated by Halifax Shipyard 
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wharf was rebuilt and extended. New 









the drydock, the plant’s old 
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interesting feature of all the equipment. 
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Thirty-Five Years; 





THE layman visiting the company’s 
lan the drydock itself is the most 





Probably the greatest investment in 
any individual part of the plant is repre- 
sented in the power house. When the 
shipyards first took over the plant, the 





reinforced concrete chimney 210 feet high 
and 10 feet diameter on the inside at 
the top, eliminates the necessity of me- 
chanical apparatus for forcéd draught. 

The machine shop, erected parallel with 
the drydock, is a fire-proof, reinforced 
concrete building, 280 feet long, 100 feet 
wide. Its major equipment consists of a 
15 ton electric traveling overhead crane, 
lathes of all sizes up to a 72 inch lathe, 
30 feet long with blocks to go up to 120 
inches, and a six foot planer, also bor- 
ing mills, slotters, milling machines, drill 
presses, etc. This shop with its auxiliar- 
ies is equipped to undertake anything in 
connection with the construction and re- 
air of a steamer, except the actual build- 
ng of the main engines. 

Plate Shop Is Well Equipped 


The plate shop is a two-story fire-proof 
steel and brick building, 600 feet long, 
75 feet wide, 60 feet high, with two elec- 
tric traveling overhead cranes, capacity 
five tons each. The ground floor con- 
tains all the machinery for fabricating 
steel plates for the erection or repair of 
ships, amongst which may be mentioned 
the plate rolls, 36 feet long, capable of 
handling plates 1% inch thick, also a 
mangle roll for plates up to 1% inch 
thick; punching and shearing machines, 
hydraulic flanging machine, joggling ma- 
chine, a cold presg for bending beams up 
to 15 inches wide; bevelling machine for 
frames of all sizes. There is also an oil 
burning plate furnace, 35 feet long, an 
oil burning angle furnace 75 inches long 
with bending slabs and jib cranes to han- 
dle heavy forgings. Above this is located 
the moulding loft. In the yard are pow- 
erful air compressors which distribute 
air for tools, etc., through pipe lines at 
various points an the building ways, 
shops and drydock. Then there is the 
pipe shop, equipped to do any work in 
connection with ships, and the joiners’ 
shop, which does not limit itself to or- 
dinary carpenter work, but is equipped 
to turn out all kinds of woodwork for 
ships’ furnishings, such as sideboards, 


and permanent buildi were con-| | 
A : 3 . tw xcavated out of the solid rock : 
(ySieSicprore thou; it ak the tiene hat Sao : as follows: "Machine shop, | and the sides have been rebuilt with ash- | Nova Scotia Tramways and Power Com- | settees, wardrobes, tables and other eabi- 
” ; Ae = a plate shop, with molding loft above;| lar and concrete. Its extreme length is| pany was unable to supply its power | net making. 5 
3 was essentia power house, pump house, office and | 567 feet, floor length 549 feet—an extra | needs, so the new firm p to es- The offices and stores are in a fire- 
fited | Admiralty Wanted a Drydock stores building. 22 feet can be added if needed by using — Pag ag ge : Sree prone, ees wg tia grata Soe 
; i te i tsi ition—greatest | 8 an ric uilding, eet long, | ing eet long by wide; 
Big Measures But ee were oe — in The Shipbuilding Department width 102 feet, width moka 89 my" 100 feet wide, two stories high, was con- | feet of which is four stories high and the 
c. stat n, as now, far k as} .The shipyards proper deserve a/| depth 27 feet from keel blocks to high| structed. hree 1,000 kilowatt Allis- | remainder three stories; 225 feet of the 
icle, ‘Halifax. ee a ock was talked of for special ragraph. ey consist ot] water. While there are now larger. docks | Chalmers turbines were installed, con- | ground floor and 75 feet of first floor 
hings have been » the Phe h wee fo el four building ways on pile founda-| on this side of the Atlantic, it is a fact —e with 962 =e tenes = mip Nhe to. a sod ners 
ot eadquarters for the tion, 615 feet long by 60’ feet wide,| that this drydock has never yet been| phase generators. There are five B. and | plant, the remainder of building is use 
nave greatly in- ish North Atlantic Squadro : : : | found too ll to odate hip W. boilers, ranging in horsepower from } for offices. Fire protection is supplied 
traffie through - Admira Sa sb ge, Bony equipped with 13 steel guy derricks i ctiete Stak - popes It ; 4 alk 860 to 600. The plant is capable of gen- | by an 8 inch sprinkler system installed 
4 Ity wanted a here. | for i lates i ti re ildi i 
' So did the city, which, furthermore fae ae m position on NeW! y own that the largest British steamers,| erating 4, h.p. For three years all | throughout all the buildings, with a suf- 
eight rate dis- ~ ; stipulated that “t any were built it a se these berths were built | freight as well as passenger, arrange for | the machinery of the shipyards was op- | ficient number of hydrants and hose to 
t a hundred Pmust be “big « h our splendid , Steamers, the “Cana-| drydecking, for overhaul and usual repair | erated by electricity furnished by the | protect outside work. A 1,000 gallon a 
cen , enough to accommo-| dian ner” and “Canadian Ex-| jobs at their home ports in the old coun-| power house. Since the installation of | minute fire underwriters’ pump is in- 
ax has been re- | date the largest warship aflvat.” AJ plorer,” each of 8,100 tons dead-| try, where many drydock concerns are| hydro at Halifax the company has been | stalled in the power house with direct 
‘company, known as the Halifax| weight, and the “Canadian Cruiser”| subsidiaries of the steamship lines. Con-| buying its power from the Nova Scotia | connections to the 8 in. sprinkler system 
ference on goods . Gra Dock Company, was formed | and “Canadian Constructor,” each of | ceivably, an emergency might arise when | Tramways and now gets it direct fror | and to a 40,000 gallon steel tank which 
hrough Halifax Hin England with a capital of $1,000,-110,500 tons deadweight; the two lat-| the drydock here would be too small bot) St; Marearet's Bay at tension of 18000 | i eurmounted on tne ir icf connected 
- Gx . -fi i] voits, using e . wi 1 1 
ee ee Fine eoksidien: were promised: as ter craft being the ‘largest ocean-go- od ae Tee ee Westinghouse transformers. Meanwhile | with the Halifax municipal water sys- 
ent. 4 ing freighters built in Canada. ©!” The drydock gate is of the ship caisson | the power house is kept as a stand-by | tem supply the plant and sprinkler sys- 














From the city of Halifax, $10,000 
for 20 years. 
the Dominion governmient, 


surance rate on 
Jalifax was sub- 
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ogether, im ear for 20 years, 
, do not hold as e Imperial government, 

‘nereasing traffic ' $10,000 a year for 20 years. 
the pro- - The above subsidies are not in ex- 
ee ea they istence now. The ~— h company 
sled the trade on made a contract for building of 
ur years. _the drydock with S. Pearson and 
se ' Son, of Westminster, London, the 
P famous engineering fi who asso- 
as- tioniuuea _ ciated with themselves the late Mr. 
ete 156 430 S. M. cee oe Malites. whe, bee 
, + came ynamic force of the whole 
36,582 966 . ing, and who was man- 
Sal "Giese ; of the Hali- 
oo _ fax : 1 it was taken 


er seven rs by the Halifax 
pyards, iimited’ * . 


_ United States Sent Battleship There 
The first sod for the construction 
_ of the drydock was turned in May, 
1887, and on September 20, 1889, the 
_ Halifax Graving Dock was’ open for 
- business. The first ship to enter 
was H. M. S. Canada, a composite 
steel, iron and wooden corvette of 2,- 
| ‘1770 tons. The dock, in accordance 
_| with the British Admiralty’s require- 
| ments, was big enough to accommo- 
date H, M. S. Inflexible, then the 
_--widest warship in the world. ae 
an interesting commentary on the 
_ drydock business in those days that 
_ Uncle Sam was compelled to send his 
__ big battleship Indiana to Halifax, as 
‘| ~ this was the only port on this side 
of the Atlantic with a drydock big 
enough to hold her. There was not 
much room to spare when the In- 
diana got in, but she managed it 
without any mishap. 

By reason of the position of the 
port, its proximity to ocean steam- 
Ship lanes makes it a convenient port 

of refuge, and the services of the 
Halifax iock have always been 
in demand. Down through the years 
it has functioned, quietly but effici- 
ently. Many a steamer, developing 
engine trouble at sea, buckling plates 
or starting rivets in a gale, finds 
that Halifax is the nearest port to 
which she can safely limp, When she 
crawls into harbor, surveyors often 
learn that the ship cannot put to sea 
again until necessary and effective 
Tepairs have been made in the dry- 
dock, and the vessel once more certi- 
fied as seaworthy. This is but one in- 
Stance of many emergency cases 
that annually come to port. Collis- 
ions, strandings, ice damage, and 
many other marine casualties, bring 
vessels to Halifax for the quick and 
efficient service of the drydock—all 
, of course, apart from the reg- 
routine over-haul for ships that 
operate out of this port. 
More Comprehensive Work 

re old in ro of service, 
the Halifax drydock has kept fully 
abreast of the times and is modern 
in equipment. The t explosion 
of 1917 had wrought havoc with the 

nt and its surroundings; the ma- 
chine shop had been destroyed and 
Temained in ruins, while the sur- 
founding railway yards and piers 
Were a mass of debris. The plant 
Was taken over from the Halifax 
Graving Dock Cote on June 24, 

“| 1918, by the Halifax Shipyards, Ltd., 
ie which firm undertook and carried out 
an elaborate programme of improve- 
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ment, The new company, as its name 

| ‘plies, planned to make the service 
boa the plant more comprehensive. It 
Ted a considerable area of ad- 


joining property with the object of 

Constructing a large shipbuilding 

nt, with facilities also for carry- 

ng out the most difficult and ex- 
ve marine repair work. 

As part of its initial work, the 
new company undertook not only to 
build what is virtually a completely 
» hew plant, but also to reconstruct 
a improve the Canadian National 

R. Hee property in the district 

hich been ruined by the explo- 
* f 
ae 





last of these was built in 1921. When 
the demand for bottoms booms, the 


type. 


Glasgow, and is 100 feet long and 30 feet 


It was built in 1888 by Dunlop of 


plant, one of the boilers being used dur- 
ing the winter for heating purposes. A 


tems. 
The main freight line of railway runs 


alongside the premises of Halifax Ship-. 


yards and the company has its own loco- 


motives which can haul cars with mater- 
ial directly from these main lines at the 
freight yard Richmond, and distribute 
them at various convenient points on the 
branch lines which run through the ship- 
yards and on both sides of the drydock. 
In addition there are four locomotive 
cranes (one of 20 tons capacity), two of 
which are used in the yard, and two at 
the drydock. 


The Halifax Shipyards also maintain’ 
and operate a plant at Dartmouth on the 
opposite side of the harbor which con- 
sists of a marine railway, with four tracks 
and six cradles capable of handling ves- 
sels from 150 up to 2,500 tons gross. 
This plant has its own machine shop, 
carpenter shop, with up-to-date saw mill 
and small boiler shop, and is a self-con- 
tained unit for all repairs on the size of 
vessel accommodated. There is also a 
good wharf at which vessels can be 
berthed while under repair afloat. 

In addition the Halifax Shipyards has 
maintained since its inception a marine 
salvage outfit, consisting of a wrecking 
steamer, stationed at Halifax, completely 
equipped with powerful. pumps, air com- 
pressors, divers and other salvage appli- 
ances, which has rendered val le as- 
sistance to stranded vessels in many note- 
worthy instances. In 1923 this steamer 
was lost during successful salvage opera- 
tions on the S.S. “Cymric Queen” and 
in 1924 was replaced by one bought from 
the British ‘—) This steamer, — 
“Reindeer I,” is stated by experts to be 
one of the finest salvage outfits in the 
world and was used by the British Ad- 
miralty in salvage overations at Zee- 
brugge, raising H.M.S. Vindictive and 
other block ships sunk in the canal dur- 
ing the famous raid. It is equipped with 
the latest appliances such as electric 
submersible pumps; which have a total 
pumping capacity of 1,300 tons per hour. 
There are also oil and steam driven pumps 
which bring this capacity to 3,400 tons 
per hour. The steamer, with her equip- 
ment and experienced wrecking cre~ on 
board, is ready for service on very short 
notice. 


Floating Crane Part of Equipment 


Another part of the floating equip- 
ment is a heavy weight lifting crane, 
which is fitted on board an especially con- 
structed barge or pontoon and is capable ~ 
of coming alongside of and transferring 
heavy weights to and from ships lying 
in the harbor, and of placing guns, ma- 
chinery, boilers, on. vessels newly launch- 
ed or under repair. Dimensions of barge 
or pontoon: length 190 feet, breadth 49 
feet, depth 14 feet, draught 7 feet. Its 
lifting capacity ranges from 10 tons 
with the long boom at a radius of 105 
feet to 100 tons with the short boom at 
a radius of 40 feet. This crane is de- 
signed to swing through an angle of 360 
deg. and is mounted on a track on the 
deck of the barge ard can travel longi-- 
tudinally to any position on deck. 








STANFIELD’S 
LIMITED 


—an integral part of 
Maritime and Canadian industrial life 





STANFIELD’S 
CREED 


To build a business that 
will never know com- 
pletion; 

To satisfactorily serve 
every person with whom 
we have relations; 

. To create a personality 
that will always be 
known for its nae 
honesty, strength a 
tientlen. 


HIS great mill at Truro, the-home of 

Stanfield’s Unshrinkable Underwear, 

is one of the largest in all Canada and 
contains equipment of the most modern 
type, unsurpassed anywhere on this contin- 
ent. It stands, a concrete proof of the energy 
and enterprise of Maritime industry, for 
since 1870 there has been a Stanfield’s mill 
at Truro and for generations Stanfield’s 
Unshrinkable Underwear. has been known 
and sold in every. city, town and hamlet 
throughout the Dominion, from coast to 
coast. 


The high standard of quality of Stanfield’s 
product is a by-word in Canadian industry 
and the strict adherence to this standard of 
super-quality has achieved for Stanfield’s 
pre-eminent leadership in a closely competi- 
tive field. From the selection of the virgin 
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> The mills of Stanfield’s Limited 
at Truro, Nova Scotia 


wool to the perfection of the finished gar- 


ment this strict adherence to 


quality per- 


vades every manufacturing operation. No- 
where today is a higher grade of. woolen 
underwear produced than that made at 


Truro by Stanfield’s Limited. 


The Maritime Provinces know Stanfield’s 


mill and Stanfield’s tradition. 


The rest of 


Canada knows Stanfield’s product — knows 
it and buys it in preference to others because 
of its unvarying standard of highest quality. 


STANFIELDS 
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THE FINANCIAL POST 


ydro-Electric Power at Cost in | 
the Province of New Brunswick 


HE Province of New 

Brunswick has em- 

barked upon a policy 
of Hydro-Electric Develop- 
ment that will make pos- 
sible the most complete 
utilization of all the power 
resources of the Province 
and the most general dis- 
tribution of the energy 
from the water powers 
that can be obtained in 
Canada. 


The water powers are 
being developed under 
the management of the 
Commission and the large 
amount of capital neces- 
sary for development, 
power plants, and trans- 
mission line systems is 
allege by the issue of 

ew Brunswick deben- 
tures. These bonds, being 
secured by the whole re- 
sources of the Province, 
produce capital at a mini- 
mum rate of interest so 
that the fixed charges of 
power development 
(which in all cases repre- 
sent the large portion of 
Hydro - Electric Power 
Cost) are kept at a mini- 
mum. 


The power plants are 
pes owned, but are 
uilt and operated under 
the management of a 


Commission. 


Power is sold at rates 
that will pay the cost of 
service in accord with the 
General Policy of encour- 
aging industrial use of 
power in the development 
of manufacturing. 


All power to be gener- 
ated and sold by the New 
Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission -is to be sold 
at actual cost to Con- 
sumer. Under the Act of 
the Legislature incorpor- 
ating the Commission the 
rates are to be adjusted 
so that the users of elec- 
trical energy will pay to 
the Commission the actual 
cost of service provided 
but no profit. 


On the other hand the 
Commission are empow- 
ered to charge rates that 
will pay the costs of their 
undertakings and all the 
revenue required must be 
supplied by the users of 
electrical energy indus- 
trial and domestic. Under 
the Commission’s regula- 
tions an equitable division 
of the charges is made be- 
tween the various districts 
served and between the 

: Various classes of custom- 
ers in each district. No 
part of the cost of elec- 
trical service is borne by 
any citizen other than cus- 
tomers for electrical 
energy. 

Power at cost is at cost 
to the customer with no 
profit added but with all 


Super-Power Scheme for the Whole Province Under Way—Grand Falls Being Developed 


the actual cost borne by 
the Consumers and with- 
out expense to the general 
tax-payer. 


Power at cost is sup- 
plied without profit and 
without taxation. 


The New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commis- 
sion commenced operation 
of their first 11,000 H.P. 
development two years 
ago and the total capacity 
of that plant has been ab- 
sorbed in eight towns and 
villages. Electric power is . 
now supplied to over 
12,000 customers at about 
one-third the rates hither- 
to. Comprehensive plans 
for power development 
embracing the whole prov- 
ince and founded on the 
best Canadian practice in 
Hydro - Electric Engineer- 
ing have been completed 
by the Commission. 


On the accompanying 
map the Settled and In- 
dustrial area of the prov- 
ince is roughly outlined 
and shaded. 
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on Large Scale—Low Cost Power Supplied for Industries. 


The immense central 
part of the province is a 
vast timber reserve area 
reproducing at a greater 
rate than any other sec- 
tion of Canada. 


At Grand Falls is a 
power site admitting of 
development of 140,000 
Commercial Horsepower 
at a capital cost per horse- 
power less than the great 
Chippawa-Queenston De- 
velopment at Niagara. 


The Commission is not 
rushing blindly in on the 
development of this site, 
the largest water power 
in the Maritime Provinces, 
called the “Niagara of the 
East.” They have during 


.the past two years carried 


on extensive surveys and 
investigations and these 
have been used by out- 
standing Hydro-Electric 
Engineers as the basis of 


“plant design. 


The complete system of 
high tension transmission 
lines will deliver power 
from Grand Falls to alt 

arts of the Province of 
ew Brunswick. All the 


WMCE COWARD! | 
SL and 


minor water power sites. 
will be eventually tied up’ 
with this system so that’ 
the fullest use will he 
made of all the water 
power resources, totalling 
200,000 H.P. 


With cheap and abund= 
an oe ectric Power 
added to its geo hica’ 
location, New oul ick 
will be the Premier Proys 
ince of Canada in the 
manufacture of expor 
goods, ‘s 

There is a striking ope 
pe today to estab 
ish manufacturing plant 
while the great powe 
plant at Grand Falls i 
under construction. ~— © 

The Crown lands of 
New Brunswick operated 
under private leases pro 
duce annually enough: 
pulp wood to manufacture 
paper. per day. For th 

time there is in sight 
cheap power in sufficient 
{quantity to convert ¢ 
wood into paper. Thi 
news — paper industr 
is only beginning in Ney 
Brunswick. There is today 
only one 60-ton mill in th 
Province. 4 

With the completion* 
the Power Development: 


now under way there will |“ 


be unexcelled opportuni-* + 
_ for = establishment ~ } 
of several paper mills, 
and allied icra of 
Cheap power widely 
distributed at rates as lo 
as can be obtained any= | 
where in Canada is facili- 
tating the development ¢ 
a varied and extensive 
manufacturing industry” 
based on the immense® 
virgin forests of hard= 
wood in the Province, 


The Commission’s ple 
embrace the ultimate di 
velopment of all the wat 
powers of the Provi 
and linking them toge 
In one province-wide ¢ 
tributing system. 

The Province of Ne 
Brunswick is financing t 
New Brunswick Elect 
Power Commission for th 
erection of modern Hyd 
Electric Generating Plan 
and distributing systems. 

The credit of the Com- 
munity is thereby used to 
provide cheap power to ff 
create opportunities for |p 
private capital and enter- 
prise in developing the re- }j4 
sources of the Province. ff) 

A manufacturer who # 
recently opened a factory -# 
in St. John publicly pays } 
tribute to the Hydro Ser- © 
vice in these words: “the 
power rates are fine.” 


Inquiries. relating to | a 
power supply should be fi 
addressed to —— 


The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Saint John, N.B., Canada | 


The Commission will provide the fullest possible information on power supply to manufacturing interests who } 
are desirous of locating in New Brunswi | 
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_ Varied Sources of Revenue Bring in Millions Annually to 
> Sustain a Stable Purchasing Power in Three Atlantic 
Coast Provinces. 2 


Prepared by H. M. CAMERON, B.A., Statistical Editor 


HE annual production of the Maritime Provinces is over 
$238,000,000. The sources of wealth in the three Atlantic 
coast provinces are set forth in the following analysis prepared 
for this issue by the statistical department of THE FINANCIAL 
POST: 


I. AGRICULTURAL REVENUE 
Prince Edward Island 
1923 1924 


1922 
$10,890,000 $10,174,000 $10,000,000 
74,000 913,000 975,000 


—« 


5 
| 83323338 


New Brunswick 


1922 1923 
$31,979,000 $20,864,000 
2,433,000 1,608,000 
252,000 197,000 
Dairy products 7,481,000 
Fruit and vegetables 
Poultry and eggs ..).........++. 
Fur farming 
Clover and grass seed 
Maple products 


Il. MINERAL REVENUE 
. 1922 1923 


$25,923,499 $30,534,176 
2,263,692 2,205,846 


$28,187,191 $32,740,022 


Ill. FOREST REVENUE 
1922 1923* 
727,264 750,000 
9,446,170 — 10,000,000 - 
25,163,304 24,000,000 


Bb yi ce 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


SS | Prey 


Edward Island 
Scotia ee 
er Brunswick 
*1923 and 1924 estimated. 


IV. FISHERIES REVENUE 
1922 1923 
$ 1,612,599 $ 1,754,980 
10,209,258 448, 
4,548,535 


4,685,660 
$16,507,577 $14,751,900 


V. MANUFACTURING REVENUE 
1922 1923* 


$ 1,201,772 
8,777,251 
4,650,000 


$14,629,023 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


*1923 and 1924 estimated. 
VI. TOURIST TRAFFIC REVENUE 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


*Estimated annual revenue. 


1924 TOTAL REVENUE 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 


$ 20,403,772 
122,250,251 
96,173,000 


$238,827,023 
1924 TOTAL THREE PROVINCES 


Fisheries 
Manufacturing 
Tourist Revenue 


$238,827,023 


Potatoes from the Atlantic provinces are favored the world 
over, but the problems of the Maritime potato growers have 
been legion, in the past few years what with the successive 
loss of United States markets, through tariffs, British markets, 


. through embargoes, and Central Canada markets through 


high freights. . | 
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Nova Scotia’s Prosperity Depends Upon Future 
of Steel and Coal Industries of the Province — 


Lack of Markets is Holding Up Establishment on Power- 
ful Financial Basis of the Great British Empire Steel 
Corporation, Thus Affecting All Nova Scotia. 


By Floyd S. Chalmers 


E coal and steel] industries of 
Nova Scotia are at the present 
time, and for a long time to 
come, likely to form the backbone of 
the industrial prosperity of that 
province. When coal production is 
at a high level, and the iron and steel 
plants at Sydney and New Glasgow 
are producing close to capacity, Nova 
Scotia is certain to feel the reflex in 
happier conditions for everyone, in 
larger orders for merchants, 
broader operations in other local 
manufacturing plants, in more jobs 
for people in every part of the prov- 
ince, 

Nova Scotia has not greatly over 
half a million people. When the coal 
and steel industries, under the direc- 
tion of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, are running at normal 
capacity, they employ close to 25,- 
000 people, who, with their families, 
eomprise between a fifth and a quar- 
ter of the entire population of the 
province. When anything occurs to 
uspet the smooth operation of this 
great machine of workers and fac- 
tories the entire province of Nova 
Scotia feels the results i 

e 
reaction is noticed, but, naturally, 
Nova Scotia feels the effect first and 
feels it most directly. 

What They Mean to Province 

The iron and steel plants and the 
coal mines of Nova Scotia have not 
had norma! output since the end of the 
war; even during intermittent pe- 
riods, when the whole machine js 
running noiselessly and with wealth- 
creating effect, the ultimate point of 
output that the plants, greatly en- 
larged, will some day reach is not 
even closely approached. There are 


many business men in Nova Scotia| about 16 collieries in Oape Breton south; also, 


in| F 


tential prosperity if they can shape 
conditions to stabilize the output of 
the mines and plants that are al- 
ready established and operating, and, 
secondly, if they can build on the 
present foundation the steel industry 
of world importance that they feel 
tha great natural advan of 
Nova Scotia will make possible. 
_ Many Fine Advantages 
This is being written in Sydney. 
rom the writer’s window the stacks 
of the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion’s plants are visible. Black smoke 
is belching forth and steam is puff- 
ing into the frosty air. All is activ- 
ity, and steel] workers are busy. The 
open-hearth is breaking records and 
the rail mill is going full blast, Yet 
it is only a few days since the plants 
girded rness for p ion; for 
months they have been idle, while 
workers have been jobless; mer- 
chants have been running up their 
bank loans and commercial travel- 
ers have hesitated to come to Syd- 
ney. The plants will run for a few 
weeks or months; the future then is 
uncertain. They may be able to run, 
ay have to shut up again 
for want of orders. And this is the 
steel centre that has centuries of 
coal ahead; an unlimited supply of 
fine ore; tide-water shipping and 


What Besco Means to Nova 
Scotia 


It operates the principal coal mines. 

It operates all the steel] mills. 

It operates two standard railways. 

It operates a fleet of huge colliers and ore carriers. 

It contributes over $600,000 annually to the revenue of 
the province in coal royalties alone. 

It gives employment to 23,000 men. 

Its annual payroll is over $27,000,000. 

Its other annual disbursements are more than $43,000,000. 

It is the largest private industrial concern in the Dominion. 

Its payroll alone is over five times the annual revenue of 
the province of Nova Scotia. 


natural advantages that made a 
great American steel magnate say 
that Cape Breton wa’ the best iron 
and steel situation in the world. 

As this is being written, the min- 
er’s pick is not heard under the 

ound or under the sea. Water is 
filling the lower regions of the coal 
mines. The streets of Glace Bay are 
filled with idle men. The coal min- 
ers are on:strike, and the prosperity 
of the province of Nova Scotia is be- 
ing damaged by the deadly stifling 
reality of labor troubles. The strike 
might be called a walk-out and 


What Are Included in Besco; | 
The Parts of Our Biggest Firm 


For the benefit of those who are unfamiliar with the component parts of 


Besco, a few words: 
In 1920 there was located at Glace 


Bay the Dominion Coal Co. operating 
as a subsidiary, the Sydney 


who are certain in their own minds| and Louisburg Railway, a 40-mile standard line, and a chain of company 


t he diff betw stores. Another subsidiary, in Cumberland 
hat the difference een progress Cumberiand Coal & Railway Co., operetin 
a stretch of standard railway connecting 


and stagnation and for their prov 
ince is the difference between pros- 
perity and short hours in the iron, 
steel and coal industries of the prov- 
ince. Nova Scotia can build prosper- 
ity on a combination of factors, in- 
cluding shipping development, better 
marketing of 
exploitation of the fisheries, the har- 
nessing of water powers and the 
manufacture within the province of 
its wood resources, But none of these 


county on the mainland, was the 
several mines at Springhill] and 
e mines with Parrsboro, a ship- 


ing port, and Springhill Junction on the C. N. R. : 
: At Sydney as the Dominion Iron & Steel Co., operating a steel plant, 
and extensive ore mines at Wabana, Newfoundland, ; 
The Dominion Iron & Steel and Dominion Coal, 15 years previously, had 


been merged in the Dominion Steel 
Black Diamond fleet. 


Corporation, which had also operating 
fruit, more scientific | out of Sydney a line of 15 or 20 large coal and ore carrying steamers—the 


At Westville was the Acadia Coal Co., working a seam of the best domestic 


coal in the vince, 


At New 


lasgow the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. was operating a steel 


Sydney Mines this company had 


ibiliti lant and the Eastern Car Works. At 
oo ee tecdin te tameere saother small steel plant and five or six mines (some of them opened a 


for immediate impulse to improve- 


is latent in the north-| century before by the General Mining Association, 
eae a “the seovinds. where the| a considerable railway mileage. At Wabana, Newfoundland 


largest coal mines are, and where the 
most important steel plants have 
been built, 

Nova Scotians feel that they can 
share now in some of this great po- 


iron ore hold 


an English concern) and 
, it had large 


At Halifax there was the Halifax Shipyards, and at St. John the Pender 


wire and nail mills. 


In 1920, all these companies amalgamated under the name of the British 


Empire Steel Corporation. 


might be called a lock-out, depending 
upon which side of the story you get. 
When the Plants Were Idle 
Why were the steel plants idle? 
Because other nations were filling 
the steel orders of the country, Why ~ 
are the mines idle? Because the op- 
erators of the mines and the miners 
have reached a stage where mutual 
distrust has replaced the confidence 
that is necessary in any two-party or 
tri-partite arrangement. In a minor 
sense, the collieries are idle to-day 
because orders for coal at profitable 
— are not plentiful enough to 
emand that the issue of settlement 
ee Recaps Again, as he oar 
other country is supplying 
the markets that the Nova Scotia 
mines might justifiably claim as their 


own, 

Competition of foreign steel in 
Canada has been one of the chief 
difficulties of the iron and steel 

lants of Nova Scotia in the past 
ew years, It has been one impor- 
tant factor in lessening activity at 
Sydney and in forcing the chutaiown 
of many large and small plants of 
one kind and another in Pictou 
County and other sections of Nova 
Scotia. 

At Trenton and New Glasgow, the 
steel works of the Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Company and the shops of 
the Eastern Car Company have been 
almost continuously closed down, and 
from both of these towns many 
workers have joined the human flow 
that is U. S, A. and job-ward bound. 
The non-operation of the steel plants 
has been reflected in reduced opera- 
tions at the coal mines. The two in- 
dustries are highly interdependent. 
The production of a ton of steel in 
the form of bars, rods or rails re- 
quiries the use of not less than four 
tons of coal, and where the output of 
steel is reduced for any reason, the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Half of Nova Scotia Lives Off 


British Empire 
By H. B. 


VERY large centre of the prov- 
ince, except Halifax, is directly 
and entirely dependent upon 
Besco for its continued existence. 
Halifax is partially dependent, Here 
is the review: 
port and trading on its own account, 
this city receives benefits annually 
to the extent of millions through the 
operations of the coal and steel in- 
dustries, ich necessarily increase 
the number of government officials 
and the amount expended in the oe 
ital, port bysiness, and in the Hali- 
fax shipyards. 
On Cape Breton Island we have: 
Sydney (25,000).—The second city 
was a village of 2,000 people 25 
years ago and grew up overnight 
with the expansion of the steel and 
coal trade. Its people are almost 
entirely dependent upon the steel 
plant, which rs 3,500 men, the 
shipping piers of Dominion Coal 
Company,. upon the S. and L, Rail- 
Way, and upon a score of smaller in- 
dustries, all of which receive most of 
their business from Besco. 
Glace Ba: (18 000). — 
iggest Town.” I 


n 

Sydney it depends entirely 
Besco {ndustrial activity for the ee 
Spies Sines” (8,000) The steel 

y .—The 
plant here has been idle for several 
years, but coal mines have been op- 
erating as usual. It is entirely de- 
‘ete upon Besco for work and 
usiness, ys] 
North 


other Cape n i centre. 
the other hand a 1 oe = 
population work in the tia pits 
three miles away. 

New Waterford—Five thousand 
people are here absolutely dependent 


Steel Corporation 


Jefferson 
mines are busy and shipping lots of 
ruei and steel products, aruro pooms 
and its train and enginemen make 
big money. When treignt is slack, 
‘Yruro suiiters proportionately, 
Dpringhill (6,00u), — Mnturely de- 
penaent upon coilery employment, 
Steilarton (5,000) has doubied its 
population in the last Z years, and 
Westvilie has grown also, otn de- 
pend upon coal. - 
Annapolis Valley—The Western 
Nova Scotia towns derive no direct 
revenue trom Besco piants, but as 
centres they reflect 
i When 


Pictou, Valley farm products pring 
fancy prices in the . B, steel ana 
coal towns, which, on account of tne 
barren nature of the country 
around them, have to import practic- 
ally the whole of their fresh veget- 
abies and fruits. ato te 

very other part of the province is 
directly affected by the depression or 
prosperity of this huge concern, and 
it can truthfully be said that no sub- 
stantial prosperity can be enjoyed by 
any part of Nova Scotia when hard 
times hit the coal mines of Cumber- 
land, Pictou and Cape Breton. 

is the heaviest revenue pro- 

ducer for the C. N. R. in Mastern 
Canada, and, consequently, its de- 
pression is felt not only in the rail 
centres of Nova Scotia, but in Monc- 
ton, Campbellton, and all other ©, N. 
R. towns as far west as Montreal. 

This brief survey of the situation 
shows not only why, but how, the 
whole industrial life of the province 
has come to be bound up in the des- 
tinies of this one big concern, 

At least half the population of the 
province lives , or at one re- 
move, off the payroll and disburse- 


On|ments of Besco, The other half is 


dependent to some extent on the 
same source for a part of its trade 


upon the work of the mines for a liv- t 


1 ° 
e smaller towns, such as Do- 

minion, Louisburg, Reserve, Port 
Morien, Dominion No. 6, Birch Grove 
are Besco communities pure and 
simple. 

On the mainland we have: 

New G 
anoth 


te vicinity. 

Truro (7,000)—As a railway cen- 
tre, its business rises and falls with 
the volume of traffic over the C. 
R. lines. When Besco mills and 


the word once go forth 
from an authentic source that Besco 
was finally to cease operations, an 
exodus would follow that would 
astound the Dominion. 
Fortunately, there is every reason 
to believe that the j 


from the United States wil] have the 
effect of giving new encouragement 
to Nova Scotia’s leading industry; 
and that as soon as the present strike 
is settled, a mild boom in the St. 
Lawrence coal trade will bring pros- 
perity back once more to the great 


N.| merged coal and steel industries of 
i vince, 


Nova Scotia’s Prosperity 
Depends Upon Steel and Coal 


“4 (Continued from page 33) 


output of coal is also reduced—by 
four times the tonnage. When one 
eee tienen tae ne 
enforced idleness will also a 
very often, the laying off of sev 
miners, eluiedi.i 
The Story of the 
The increased importations of iron 
and steel have been due to a number 
of factors, including, as nas been 
pomes out by steel men on a num- 
of occasions, depreciated cur- 
rencies in European iron and steel- 
producing nations, and the decline in 
the effectiveness of specific rates of 
duty as protection for Canadian iron 
and steel] plants. Since the latter is 
by far the more important situation, 
and is likely to be a vital factor for 
a longer period than currency depre- 
ciation, it merits examination. 
Down here in Nova Scotia most of 
the citizens are free traders by 
clination; this has been shown by 
their steadfast adherence to the Lib- 


- epal cause for many decades and by 


the political policies of their national 
leaders. Yet they realize that the 
fiscal] aw that is applied to one 
part of the country should be —_ 
ably ee to other parts of Can- 
ada, The tariff, as at present con- 
stituted, does provide considerable 
protection for the great industries 
that have been built up in Quebec 
and Ontario; many of them indus- 
tries that are not naturally indigen- 
ous to the country, such as cotton 
textile manufacture, automobile mak- 
ing, rubber manufacture, etc, On the 
other hand, the industries of Nova 
Scotia—fishing, fruit growing, puip 
manufacture, etc., are not given the 
Same measure of protection, and, un- 
der present conditions, the greatest 
of Nova Scotia’s industries, the min- 
ing of coal and the manufacture of 
iron and steel, are not given the pro- 


tection that is necessary if we are 7" 


to build for these industries, markets 
throughout Canada. It is not a ques- 
tion of free trade or protection, claim 
the Easterners. Canada has already 
committed itself to a policy of pro- 
tective tariffs; let the country then 
equalize the tariffs so as to give pro- 
tection to the industries of the Fast 
as well as to the industries of Cen- 
tral Canada, they say. 
The East Pays for the Tariff 

The East pays for the tariff, is 
their argument; one Halifax busi- 
ness man estimates that the motor- 
ists of Nova Scotia have paid $6,- 
000,000 on the motor cars they now 
own, as protection to Canadian auto- 
mobile manufacturers who use 
neither Maritime coal nor steel. The 
same man estimates that the average 
coal miner’s family in Cape Breton 
pays $250 a year of “overhead” to 
meet customs duties, although the 
industry.in which he works is denied 
ample tariff protection. 

Again, it is argued in the East that 
Canada, having admitted the neces- 
sity for certain tariffs, should main- 
tain them, not necessarily increasing 
them, but adjusting them when 


! 
changing price levels change their 
effectiveness, 

The case has been well presented 
at Ottawa and in the public press on 
a@ number of occasions. A Liberal 
premier of Nova Scotia headed a 
delegation from his province to ask 
for the tariff revision’ on iron and 
steel, 

Duties on Specific Basis 

The difficulty, is that most of the 
duties on finished iron and steel 
products are on an ad valorem busi- 
ness, and that, as prices have risen, 
the measure of protection has also 
risen accordingly, but that the duties 
on semi-finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts, such as comprise the bulk of 
the production in Nova Scotia, are on 
a specific basis, and that they have, 
therefore, been lessened in their ad 
valorem effect by the decreased pur- 
chasing value of money. Costs and 
import values have advanced while 
the proportion of duty to value has 
declined, owing to the fact that the 
rate of duty is fixed and is calcu- 
lated on weight and not on value, 

A single example may serve to il- 
lustrate this statement. Steel billets 
in 1910 had an import value of $18 
per ton; the duty of $2.50 per ton 
was equivalent to 13.8 per cent, on 
that value. The import value has 
doubled, the duty per ton is still 
$2.50, but the ad valorem effect is 
exactly half what it was in 1910. 
This has Em insecurity to the busi- 
ness of semi-finished steeel pro- 
ducers in Canada, by giving greater 
ability to foreign producers to dis- 
place semi-finished materials to Can- 
adian manufacture in Canada, and 
has introduced an element of in- 
stability that surely cannot have 

n the intention of those who 
drafted the tariff, and which now re- 
ires the most earnest considera- 
tion of the government. 


Coal Was Not Unsimilar 

The situation as regards some of 
the more important of 
coal was not wunsimilar until 
the recent tariff. The duties on slack 
coal had been maintained at a level 
at which they were fixed many years 
ago when slack coal sold at low 
prices. Until recently changed, the 
duty was not sufficient to give an 
measure of protection at all to slac 
coal, This was serious so far as the 
Nova Scotia mines were concerned 
as forty per cent. of the coal 
mined in Nova Scotia is slack coal. 
American slack coal had greatly in- 
creased jn movement to 
such a degree that the tonnage by 
which such imports had increased in 
the customary markets of Nova 
Scotia coal would in itself have been 
sufficient to increase the output of 
Nova Scotia mines enough to give 
full employment to the miners of 
the province, 
_ Changes then are asked by those 
interested in the progress and pros- 
perity of the Britip 


i 
Corporation, and it igs stated that 


nada, to. 


h Empire Steel. 
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they are essentia) if the Corporation 
is to win, in Canada, the markets for 
steel and coal that will enable it to 
give year round employment to thou- 
sands of men who now suffer the 
distress of frequent lay-offs, incomes 
that tota] little better than stavation 
wages in the course of a year, a 
who are unable to taste of the bet- 
ter things of life because of the 
appalling effect of short time opera- 
tions at a plant that is the heart of 
the life of a large area in Nova 
Scotia, 
Other Steps are Necessary 

It would be too much to argue that 
tariff changes alone are needed to 
ut the coal and steel indust of 
ova Scotia back on Easy Strect 
again. There has to be much sim- 
plifying of financial knots; there has 
to be a thorough-going rebuilding of 
the structure of labor relations; the 
elimination on the one hand of a 
somewhat cold-blooded | scheme of 
management that has failed to catch 
the humanitarian demands of mod- 
ern industrial democracy, and on the 
other hand of radical, industrial 
iconoclasm that is at heart Bolshevik 
and that labels itself, faintly, Pro- 
gressive. These are the views that 
the writer heard expressed in the 
East by leading citizens of varying 
interests and political leanings. 

One of the most fruitful topics of 


discussion, in private and in the 
press, is ‘the future of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation. There 
are those who think that a solution 
of the troubles of the coal and stecl 
industry in the East must come from 
the unscrambling of Besco, its redi- 


nd | vision into the individual companies 


that formerly operated as individual 
entities, The arguments advanced 
are obscure; the suggestion is prob- 
ably a stab in the dark. Labor lead- 
ers and the more radical newspapers, 
including many leading metropolitan 
dailies, say that watered stock must 
be squeezed out, although the finan- 
cial editors of these same newspa- 
pers could inform their slippery- 
enned brother journalists that the 
iscussion of whether there ever was 
or was not watered stock in Besco is 
of no significance whatever beside 
the fact that senior securities, that 
once ranked among a’s most 
ponaies stocks, are not now paying 
ividends, The market value of the 
outstanding securities of the enter- 
rise is lions below the total mar- 
et value of the securities of the en- 
terprises when they went into the 
merger. Others prophesy bankruptcy 
and the sale of the properties to new 
interests who will be able to bring in 
new capital, new management, new 
ideas and a new slate of labor and 
political relations. This would 


hard on the shareholders and cause 
much loss and suffering. Moreover 
no one can solve Besco’s financial 
problems without first of all solving 
the problem of markets, All these 
solutions ignore the not inconsider- 
eble achievements of the present 
management; achievements that have 
failed in significance often because 
of untoward circumstances; but 
achievements that are, nevertheless, 
creditable in view of the difficulties. 
Iron Out Bumps 

It would seem obvious, though, 
that nothing substantial can 
gained until the labor bumps are 
ironed out. A succession of strikes 
seems unavoidable if happiness and 
contentment cannot be egy to the 
thousands of workers. e enlarge- 
ment of markets and the consequent 
increase in production that would 
come from naturally improving busi- 
ness and from a revision of the tar- 
iffs as mentioned would go a long 
way to eliminating causes of fric- 
tion, because it would provide a 
larger number of days of work for 
each employee and hence make the 
hourly or daily wage less important, 
It would a him a yearly income 
that would enable him to do more 


than feed and clothe his family and|only by commissions and 


labors’ leaders, a spirit. wi 
golden rule is dive 2c 
work, It may as well he | 
frankly that the dollars on 
agg of relations does» 
ve recognized yet 
Maritime coal and tee) 4m 
Starting at the other end bys 
ing to quell radicalism usp 
not prove so effective § 
the middle ground rapidh 
revolt do not grow unless 
been made ready by 
a sense of injustice, 
_ One wishes the 2 ¢ 
tion of the British Empire 
poration every success, = | 
means much to the provines.” 
ada, to shareholders, to wor 
workers in a hundred othe 
railways—to every one 
it is asking a lot to: 


them success when problems of 


vp are yet unsolved. Uz 

is given encouragement th 

able it to offer inducement 

ers to invest. in the compa; 

can only be slowly built @ 

term of years, 
While the situation’ 

self out, the time 

study of the whole 


keep them out of the streets. And/|ment, but by the 


he | 
a new spirit will have to guide the|shape the views of their ‘ello 
bejrelation between management and |adians. a : 
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Enjoy a “Canadian National” Vacation this year 
in the lovely Maritime Provinces, land of 


You will revel in the delight of some cool, inviting 
seashore in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
‘Edward Island, the picturesque Gaspe Penin- 
sula, Perce Rock or the Bras d’Or Lakes. Charm- 
ing resort hotels and quiet country homes afford 
delightful accommodation and opportunity for 
rest and recreation. You may indulge in your 
favorite pastime — golf, motoring, boating, deep 
sea fishing, etc., and of course, you will bring the 


kiddies! 


Low Tourist fares and liberal 
stop-over privileges. Excellent 
train service. Ask your nearest 
Canadian National Agent for 


descriptive 


booklets and list of 


Summer Hotels. 


\ 
(/ANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


The Largest Railway System in America 
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HERE is no problem more important to the citizens of the Maritime 


; Provinces than that of transportation. In order that the Eastern view | P°™ both 


might be clearly and definitely presented, THE FINANCIAL POST asked 
D. R. Turnbull, of Halifax, to prepare a memorandum setting forth the 
claims of the Maritimes for a revised basis of freight rates. Mr. Turnbull, 
who is managing director of Acadia Sugar Refineries and president of the 


Halifax Board of Trade, prepared the article below in response to this 


uest. 

a THE POST feels justified in reproducing some pateasahs from a letter 
from Mr. Turnbul) that accompanied the article. He said: . 

“I consider that the reason for the feeling of dissatisfaction that exists 
down here, and which is on the increase, is brought about through the ignor- 
ance of the present generation of Upper Canadians in reference to the 
pre-confederation promises. These promises were not written directly into 
the British North America Act, but they were to a very great extent lived 
up to by the fathers of Confederation and following governments until the 
time of the war years, which is the strongest sige that Nova Scotia’s 

phical disadvantages were recognized at the time and were to be 
overcome by the building of the Intercolonial Railway and the granting of 
attractive freight rates so as to allow our industries to compete against the 
industries of upper Canada. During the long years that this moral obliga- 
tion was observed there was no of dissatisfaction down here. 

Ss “Since the war, Iam sorry to say, there appears to have sprung u 
in Upper Canada what is apparently a more selfi neration, and eheounh 
ignorance or selfishness appear to be doing all ie to drive Nova Scotia 
out of the confederation, and the present freight rate structure as at present 
applied is the most effective method to pursue to accomplish this thing. 

“The fathers of Confederation were men of honor as instanced by the 
rail rates that we enjoyed, all of which was in line with their promises and 
was continued by their successors in office until late years. Are the present 







Maritime Case for Return to F ormer 
Freight Rates Level Briefly Told 
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generation without honor?” 


By D. R. 


HE restoration of former rail- 

way policies and freight rates 

is of vital importance to Nova 
Seotia. Our geographical position 
makes it so, 

The pre-Confederation speeches 
made by outstanding representatives 
from Upper Canada go to show that 
they recognized the disadvantage un- 
der which Nova Scotia would be 
laboring on account of her geo- 
et position in entering the 
nfederation. And to offset this 


Railway so as to open up the 
markets of Central Canada to indus- 
tries established in Nova Scotia and 
the other Maritime Provinces. These 
promises carried an implied obliga- 
tion that the railroad rates to 
West would be such as would enable 
us to reach the large centres of popu- 
lation and compete with industries 
established there. And the best 
proof that we have that this was 
their intention is that from the time 
of Confederation until 1916 we en- 
joyed rates which permitted us to 
competes at least to a certain extent. 
in those markets. 


The Arbitraries in Force 


Pe rain Sree Bae ei 
raul ra 
aa date antil : 


sot weik af Monkees Ske seas 
points west o on rate 
charged to the Maritime 
shipper was arrived at by 
the regular rate between Montreal 
and points west thereof certain 
arbitraries on the basis of 22c. 1st 
class, scaling down to lic, 5th class, 
from Halifax. On 1, 1916 
the ist class arbitrary was increased 
to 26c., and the 5th class to 13c. By 
September 13, 1920, the arbitrary 
increased to 53%c. 1st class and 

6th class. Sinca then the 
arbitrary has been gradually reduced 
until this date, when it is 36c. ist 
class and 18c. 5th class, on goods 
destined west of Mon 

The contention of the Maritime 
Provinces is that the bas 
arbitraries should have remai 
fixed. We had no objection to the 
increase in freight rates because op- 
erating expenses to the railroad had 
advanced, but the increase of the 
arbitraries was most unfair, and the 
a board should have insisted 
that the arbitraries remain constant. 
The present increase of the arbitrar- 
ies and the doing away with the com- 
modity rate and placing us in class 
rates has left us in a condition that 
7 many of our industries are out 
of business to-day. Some have mov 
to Upper Canada, others have fallen 
by the wayside, and the few remain- 
ing industries we have are only liv- 
ing on hope, and unless relief comes 
soon in the shape of reduced freight 
rates or competitive arbitraries we 
will be a deserted province, ° 


Canada needs to display in this time 
of peace the same resourcefulness 
and courage that she displayed in 
war, Canada will win prosperity only 
by fighting for it. Canadian com- 
munities will not thrive as long as 
we send our Canadian traffic and 
we our well-educated young Canadians to 
> the United States. A national policy 
that will keep all these in Canada is 
what is wanted for the upbuilding of 
this Dominion. 

The Maritime Provinces are hem- 
med in by the sea, by the United 
States border and by high freight 
rates to the West. The open ports of 
St. John and Halifax have had to 
stand by and see the port of Portland, 
Maine, built up by Canadian rail- 
roads. The British preference is em- 
ployed to bring goods to Canada by 
way of American ports. Dominion 
immigration authorities have - 
lected the provinces by the Atlantic 
im placing new settlers. With de- 
creasing population these provinces 

ve suffered a steadily decreasing 
representation in the Dominion Par- 
liament. What wonder that their pa- 
tience is exhausted and that they cry 
out oor national consideration of their 
ion ? 

BS They do not propose secession. The 

a times are Sacconphiy, Canadian 
|— &nd thoroughly British. that 
a is that the sit in con- 


-multation and in # spirit of 
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ed | route their exports through 


The Calgary Herald. 


they | to overcome some 


Turnbull 


Previous to 1916 the commodity 
rate to Montreal from Halifax was 
18c, per 100 lbs. Today the 5th class 
freight rate is 52%c. per 100 lbs., an 
increase of 344%c, The present rate 
of 52%c. per 100 lbs, to piace our 
goods in Montreal is prohibitive, and 
Shuts us off from doing business 
with Montreal, a city with a popula- 
tion practically as large as that of 
the Maritime Provinces, and does us 
out of a market of a million people. 
Halifax, on account of its geograph- 
ical position, must go west, whereas, 
Montreal] can go east and west. 


We in Nova Scotia look at the In- 
tercolonial Railway as a great high- 
way, the same as the upper provinces 
look upon their 700 miles of trans- 
portation by canals. The Canadian 
people as a whole pay the cost of th 
canals, but the peopie of the Mari- 
time Provinces are asked to pay the 
cost of the Intercolonial. 


The management of the C. N. R., 
which is under the government or 
Canada, has allowed the system to be 
divided into what they call regions. 
These regions are kept under a sep- 
arate accounting system, and the op- 
eration cost of each separate region 
becomes public 
up the cost of the Atlantic region 
from Halifax to Riviere du Loup as 
not ae profitable, and this 


ment 
freight rates. But 
profitable section from Riviere du 
er ee nL eames te 
e cent region, whereas, it should 
credited to the Atlantic region. 


“Very Heavy Discrimination” 


I would like to quote from an argu- 
ment set forth by the Hon. R. E. 
Finn, before the railway commission 
in which I feel he puts our case very 

That the rates i 
€ Ww discrimination 
against the Maritime Provinces rang- 
ing from 8% to 40%c. per 100 lbs., 
which is a very heavy discrimination 
and is only another evidence of the 
handicaps under which we are labor- 
ing in reference to the industries 
a still retain within our bor- 

ers. 


The whole tendency of railways 
and transportation development has 
been against the best interests of the 
Maritime Provinces, American ports 
have been built up at the expenge of 
Canadian ports. Halifax, with one 
of the best harbors in the world, re- 
mains undevelo while Portland, 
a kept busy with Canadian 


We are putting forward our best 
efforts to get Western shi ~~ to 

ari- 
time ports, and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association have put out 
an appeal asking shippers to export 
through Canadian ports. This policy 
will be continued, but the greatest 
assistance can be rendered through 
the heads of our great transporta- 





- Courage is Now Needed 





and compromise try to evolve a na- 
tional programme of action that will 
give them more hope for the future. 
Is not that what Canada in — 
needs—more appreciation of dif- 
ferent large sections of the Dominion, 
the Maritimes, Central Canada, the 
prairie West and British Columbia? 
Progress will not be made nor pros- 
ity won if British Columbia self- 
ishly demands only what is good for 
that province, regardless of the needs 
of the prairie provinces; nor if the 
farmers of the ern area 
insist upon their “rights” without 
thought to what is required by the 
manufacturing central provinces, and 
vice versa; nor by all the rest of 
Canada ignoring the needs of the 
provinces by the Atlantic. 
Consultation, compromise, bably 
some self fice, are called for, to 
inspire a feeling of unity, content- 
ment and co-operation in all parts of 
the Dominion. ~ 
Difficulties that are the result of 
eographical conditions and of varied 
orms of production cannot be wiped 
out in a year; some of them will never 
be cleared away; but the Canadian 
people, who have survived dangers 
and infinite troubles in the past sure- 
De Oa ee Coane ia view, 
t , 
of the hindrances 
Canadian 
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stored, 
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tion lines shipping through Canadian 
summer and winter, The 
managament of these lines if they 
wish can bring about the full use of 
our facilities at the Atlantic ports in 
the winter as they do with the river 
ports during the summer time. 

We feel that the management of 
the C. N, R. should be held strictly 
responsible for the economical oper- 
ation of the Canadian lines, but 
where economy is aimed at through 
temporary profits accruing to the 
railway by routing freight through 
other than Canadian ports, at the ex- 
pense of Canadian ports, that freight 
should be so routed that we get the 
advantage of this business and so 
build up our own ports, the profit 
from which accruing to Canada will 
shortly offset any quick profits that 
might appear to accrue from foreign 
routing. , 

To sum up, what we want in Nova 
Scotia is the restoration of the bas- 
ing arbitraries that existed previous | 
to 1916. The commodity rates re- 


N THE year 1832, when the sovereign, the 
1 doubloon, the Peruvian, Mexican and Old 
* Spanish dollar, along with silver coin of 
‘the United Kingdom were legal tender, 
there was incorporated what was known as: 
“The President, Directors and Company of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia.” 
In that the bank 
opened for business in the 
two western rooms of Dal- 
housie College at a rental of 
50 pounds a year. From the 
. time when an inconsiderate 
Lieutenant -Governor com- 
lied a change of quarters 
y granting the ccllege as a 
cholera H@spital, the history 
of the bank has been a suc- 
cessive record of change and 


Pr What is now known as the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, the 
more sounding title having 
given place to one of utility, 
was inaugurated to serve the 
immediate needs of a com- 

tively small community. 
The financial business of 
Halifax was done by 
the Halifax Banking Com- 
pany, a private concern that 
opened in 1825. Having the 
business to itself, this concern held a 
general monopoly of the business and 
there was a general demand for wider 
banking facilities. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia was a direct 
result of this definite need. As a factor 
in the development of the Maritime 
Provinces, the importance of this bank 
can hardly be over-estimated. It carried 
on during some very trying years in the 
history of the section, and was a gen- 
erously stabilizing influence. Much of 
the business and commercial develop- 
ment of the Maritimes goes hand in 
hand with the development of this great 
financial institution, And back of many 
of these ventures was the public spirited- 
ness, the courage and initiative of the 
early founders of this bank. 


* In its ninety-odd years of history it 
has grown from a modest undertaking, 
with one office and a paid-up capital of 
50,000 pounds to an organization with 
297 branches and 22 sub-branches, and a 
paid-up capital of $10,000,000, and a re- 
serve of $19,500,000. 


So, out of the small beginnings, has 
grown one of the strongest and most 
substantially secured financial organiza- 
tions of the country. 


Struggle Against Odds 


It is interesting, in the light of these 
facts, to look back at those days of 
ninety odd years ago, when the origin- 
ators of this project were struggling to 
secure incorporation. It was a real 
struggle. <A _ certain element in 
the legislature could see nothing but 
disaster for such a venture. One of its 
chief opponents solemnly prophesied 
that the bank would be out of business 
within three months of its incorporation. 


But while the new project had strong 
opponents, it had equally strong friends, 
who would not permit any lugubrious 
prophecies to dismay them, but dili- 
gently championed the cause of the new 
enterprise. So pronounced were the fears 
of those who foresaw disaster facing any 
such enterprise that the champions. of 
the bill of incorporation agreed to a 
clause whereby each shareholder, in the 
event of disaster to the bank, was held 
liable, from his own private funds, for 
an amount equal to his holdings of stock. 
With this concession the company was 
finally incorporated, and the first double 
liability clause introduced into Canadian 
banking history. 
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that the management of the 
. N. RB. route all freight over which 
they have control, both import and 
are through Canadian Atlantic 


po * 

If the above is done, Nova Scotia 
will quickly become 
be justly proud to ac : 
Confederation has worked out as it 


Locate in HALIFAX ™ 





Ninety-Three Years With — 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 








was pictured by the Hon, G, E, Car- 
tier and other -leading Canadian 
statesmen who pictured us as the 
arms of Confederation gathering in 
the benefits that would accrue 
through opening up the markets of 
Central] Canada to our industries. 
With old industries restored, with 
new industries established, we will | 


get an increased urban popilation 
which will create a market for our 
idle farms, which now surround us, 
our land will again be tilled, our 
whole population increased, and we 
will benefit with the rest of Canada 
in the prosperous times which we 
feel are facing Canada in the early 
years to come. 


ae and 
nowledge that 


Gateway of 
Canada 


ALIFAX is a good city to live in. It is a good city to work in. It is 

H a city of promising advantages. Halifax has shipping lines to 
carry your goods to every port in che world. It has fine residential 

advantages to attract the best labour. It has ample electric power at 
reasonable rates. It is adjacent to a wealth of raw materials. . 
Especially for the industry anxious to build up trade with the Empire 
and in other foreign countries, no city offers better opportunities than 
Halifax. 
We are in a position to supply information regarding industrial facilities 
in Halifax. 


Nova Scotia Tramways & Power Company, Ltd. 


HALIFAX 










August 10 of the same year the bank was 
actually opened for business. 

From the first, the bank prospered. In 1837 
branches were opened in Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
and St. John, New Brunswick, and ih the fall 
of the same year a new granite building was 
commenced on Hollis Street, Halifax, whose 
walls still _ in the 
rear walls o e present 
building. 

In 1839 the balance of the 
100,000 pounds stock was 
called up. It was a year of 
expansion in the bank, four 
new branches having been 
opened. The bank at that 
time was paying dividends 
of from 9 to 10 per cent.; 
generally speaking, the 
were generous y thoug 
the opening of the ff 
Bank of British orth | 


The subscription lists had been opened in 
February 1, 1832, and within that month the 
initial 50,000 pounds had been over-subscribed. 

It was on May 10, 1832, at the Exchange 
Coffee House, Halifax, with the first president 
of the bank, William Lawson, in the chair, 
that the bank was finally organized, and on 


any type of species was Ht 
reco as legal tender f{ 

and hoarded as much as : 

sible. So precious were ee 
reserves that at the time of the Fenian 
panic of 1866, kegs were obtained and - 
loaded with gold from the bank vaults, 
and stored in the citadel at Halifax for 
safe keeping. 


Through Depression . 


With the year 1874 expansion of the 
bank began in real earnest, and branches 
multiplied rapidly. Three years later, 
however, the province faced an era of 
serious depression. The gradual decline | 
of wooden ship building, then one of the 
major industries of all the Maritime 
vinces, was a serious blow to their 
prosperity. It was a time of disaster, 
failures were numerous, over the stretch 
of years from 1877 to 1886. While the 
banking industry in this section of the 
country had expanded enormously, and 
various banks had been incorporated and ~ 
opened for business there was little to ~* 
support them. Only three banks in any 
of the Maritime Provinces were able to 
pay dividends during this period. One 
of these was the Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Continuous Development 


From this time on the history of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia has been one of 
—— and surprising development. 

om its position in the Maritimes it 
has reached out to exert a very definite 
influence on the financial activities of 
the other provinces. With its 
activities it has grown in alth and 
has reached a financial position that may 
well be a matter of pride. 

The development of the Bank’s inter- 
ests in the British West Indies have 
been an important and growing factor 
in et Serer They have been instru- 
mental, in no small degree, in fostering 
better relations between * Canada and 
these important British essions, and 
they have had, as well, an important 
bearing on Maritime development, as all 
this business has been a factor in in-. 
creasing the volume of business handled 
through Maritime ports. In this way 
the Bank has had a large part in the 
building of these it ocean terminals. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia is an out- . 
come of the energy and initiative of the 
Maritime Provinces, but it has reached © 
out into an even wider field than this; 
until now it has become a vital factor in 
the financial development of the Do- 
minion, as well as an agent for improv- 


ing the commercial relations 
between Canada adjacent 
pogses 
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Anglers 
Brunswick 


Big Annual Revenues 


NE of the ing sources of 
‘income to Kew Brunswick is 
the tourist traffic; peck veers 
in the influx of big game hunters and 
ho come from all over 
the United States and Canada to en- 
joy the sport that the province's 
abundant wild life makes possible. 
New Brunswick was one of the first 
portions of Canada to be settled; yet 
to-day, it is a veritable preserve of 
game and fish. It must be admitted, 
though, that its possibilities for 
sportsmen are more appreciated in 
United States than in Canada; 
New Brunswick has always been 
famous for its big game. From the 
early days of the French occupation 
a great attraction of the country has 
been the abundance of wild animals. 
The secret of this is found in the 
preservation of the forests and in 
“the enactment and strict enforce- 
ment of game laws designed to 
maintain the province’s attractions 
in this respect. New Brunswick peo- 
realize that their big game is @ 
nite business asset to the prov- 


ince; that so long as they have big 


game to act as a magnet in drawing 
tourists and sportsmen that they are 
assured of important revenues from 
this source for their merchants and 
manufacturers. It is then but the 
part of good business to hold the 


BNA ey that has been granted by 


eture. No province to-day 
is more justly famous for the amount 
of big game in its forests than is 
New Brunswick, and this reputation 
the people of New B ck are 
anxi6us to hold. 
Game Refuge 


The revenue from game and fish- 
ing licenses is utilized for the pro- 


_ tection of forests and game. A game 


refuge of 400 are miles is oper- 
ated in Northum county. Here 
all forms of game are free from 


molestation, This refuge ensures the 
‘preservation from extinction of all 
varieties and keeps the Sagat re 
forests where hunting is permit 
always wel] stocked. - 

The accommodation for hunting 
and fishing is provided by licensed 
guides, each guide having his own 
territory and hunting lodges, where 
the best of equipment is provided for 
the sportsmen. No guide trespasses 
on the territory of his neighbor, and 
thus the danger of hunting accidents 
is prevented. This “unwritten law” 
concerning the territorial rights of 
each guide ig only a mere verbal 
agreement, but, nevertheless, an 

ment that is strictly observed. 

e guides are competent men, well 
versed in woodcraft and very agree- 
able companions. ; 

All sections of the province are 
easily reached, 1,900 miles of railway 
tap every county, and the province is 
only a night’s journey from Boston 
or Montreal, a day from New York 
and less than three days from Chi- 
cago, while it is only a week from 
Great Britain. Good automobile high- 
=e connect all districts with the 
railways and trunk highways. The 
hunting lodges in the forest are 
reached on foot, by team, saddle 
horse or canoe. oods_ telephone 
lines extend to many of the camps in 
the interior of the forest, so that 
non-resident sportsmen may keep in 
touch with the outside world. 

The moose is generally conceded to 
be the finest game animal in Amer- 
ica and nowhere—Alaska alone ex- 
cepted—can better specimens’ be 
found than in New Brunswick. These 
animals have increased to a consid- 
erable degree in recent years, and 
to-day there are thousands of them 
roaming in the woods where twenty- 
five years ago they were numbered 
by hundreds. About one thousand 
moose are killed annually in New 
Brunswick. 

Plenty of Fur-Bearing Animals 

The deer is also 
plentiful, the farmers in some parts 
of the province will tell you. 

A considerable variety of fur-bear- 
ing animals are also to be found in 
the New Brunswick forests, among 
which may be mentioned the bear, 
raccoon, wolverine, marten, mink, ot- 
ter, beaver, lynx, wild-cat, muskrat, 
squirrel, and woodchuck. Hares also 
are found in great numbers all over 
the province. This animal turns white 
in winter. Bears are found chiefly in 
the less frequented parts of the for- 
est, and they are somewhat shy, 
rarely showing fight unless it be a 
she-bear in defence of her offspring. 

New Brunswick has also and de- 


plentiful; too 


servedly a gregt reputation for 
feathered game. d geese are 
fairly abundant, and there are six 
species of wild ducks, besides brant. 

e great haunts of wild geese and 
of brant are on the north shore, but 

i ucks are to be found on rivers 
all over the province. There are two 
species of partridge, although the 
proper designation of this bird is 
grouse. Under protection the ruffed 
grouse have become numerous again. 
Curlew, plover, snipe and woodcock 
are also to be found and afford ad- 
mirable sport. The great northern 
diver or loon is to be found in all 
the larger rivers. In addition to 
these, there are two species of 
eagles _ five species of hawks, and 
four or five varieties of owls. These 
are but a few of the birds of New 
Brunswick, of which there are about 
two hundred species in all, A splea- 
did collection of them can be seen in 
the museum of the university at 
Fredericton. 

The care and eee of all 
migratory birds, including geese, 
brant, teal, black duck, shore birds, 
snipe, and woodcock, has passed into 
the hands of the Federal govern- 
ment. The shooting of sea-gulls, 
pheasants and small birds frequent- 
ing fields and woods (except black- 
birds, crows, and English sparrows) 
is prohibited at any season. 

Besides being a land of big game 
and wild fowl, New Brunswick has 
much to offer the sportsman who en- 
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There is keen argument among Maritimes as to the respective 

size of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick moose. Perhaps it is 

enough to say that both provinces offer attractions to big 
; game hunters. 


and shotgun. Many varieties of fish 
abound in the inland waters of the 
province, the chief being salmon, 
trout, bass, chub, perch, pickerel, 
— landlocked salmon and white- 
ish, 

Some of the larger rivers, such as 
the Restigouche, Miramichi, Tobique, 
Upsalquitch, and Nipisiguit, are 
famed for their salmon fishing, and, 
in fact, have few superiors in the 
world so far as this royal sport is 
concerned. r 

While salmon fishing has many 
staunch devotees, it is generally con- 
ceded that trout angling is a sport 
more generally enjoyed. New Bruns- 
wick is noted for its excellent trout, 
having such a large number of lakes 
and streams far from settlements 
and beyond the reach of the small 

y. 


joys using the rod as well as the rifle} bo 


Tourist Traffic Brought | 
$7,000,000 New Capital 
to Nova Scotia Last Year 


Province is Exploiting Possibilities by Advertising Its Charming 
Scenery, Historic Sites and Excellent Fishing Oppor- 
tunities — Traffic is Growing 


OVA SCOTIA has always at- 

tracted tourists in large num- 

_bers, and, indeed, has scenic 
beauties and historic interest to at- 
tract a growing number from year to 
year. It is likely that the revenue 
of the peoples o Nova Scotia from 
this traffic will definitely move up- 
wards. Various writers of interna- 
tional fame have of late years visited 
the province and written volumes 
that are certain to induce many peo- 
a in Nova Scotia rest and 


is good fish and game in the 

and of late years salt water 

fishing has grown in interest. An 
immense meee of sea anglers make 
periodical ts to Nova.Scotia, and 
their number will greatly increase in 
henna to come, Tuna fishing is per- 
the most strenuous sport ob- 
tained off the coast, for this is the 
Strongest fish that one can fight 
with rod and reel, Only the angler 
who is powerfully built and physic- 
ally fit can tackle these monsters. 
With the improved tackle it is pos- 
sible to kill a four-hundred pound 
tuna inside of two hours, providing 
the weather conditions are perfect. 
The tuna is a large mackerel-like 
fish, locally called “Albacore” by the 
fishermen along the coast. They 
come to our waters with the large 
shoals of herring on which they feed, 


and are very erratic in their migra- 
tion. Some may be seen in July, dis- 
appearing for weeks, and again re- 
turning in enormous quantities and 
remaining two or three weeks, 
Other Attractions In Province 

Thousands of people who do not 
seek hunting and fishing, bu merely 
outdoor recreation come to Nova 
Scotia each year by boat and rail for 
walking, motoring, rail or caravan 
tours of the provinces, lakes, and 
valleys. 

The “Green Acadian mountains 
with sylvan rivers. among them” 
have, thanks to the New England 
poet, been so widely advertised as 
the “Land of Evangeline” that the 
story of the little mch maid has 
drawn and still draws a main stream 
of tourist travel to the Annapolis 
valley. But now in addition to the 
line of railway so many new roads 
have been opened, so many old ones 
improved that the EYDSY car” style 
of travel along highways and by- 
ways in al] parts of the province is 
in favor. 

Taking Halifax, Yarmouth and 
Digby as starting points in the 
southwestern part of the peninsula 
pleasant summer resorts are dotted 
along the railroads and motor roads 
that encircle it, and within easy ac- 
cess of others that cross from the 


Your Maritime 
Opportunity 


MAP of the Maritime Provinces will 
show you that this section of Canada has 
some thousands of miles of coast line with a 
bay, a harbor or a river about every few miles 


along the way. 


Now these indentations in the sea wall signify 
something. They signify places where there 
are general stores — also they signify oppor- 
tunities of business for you; a very large part 
of the business of the Maritime Provinces is 


done by these general stores. 


Would you 


like the help of such stores in widening your 
distribution? You can get it. Make an appeal 
to them through the advertising pages of the 


“* Maritime 


Merchant ”’ 


which is published at Halifax, and their co- 
operation is assured. This publication enjoys 
a popularity among the general stores of the 
Maritime Provinces such as has seldom been 
accorded to a trade publication in any field. 


The Toronto office of the “MARITIME 
MERCHANT” is at 18 Toronto Street, J. 


McGoey, representative. 


J. J. Gallagher, 


161 Beaver Hall Hill, is the representative 


at Montreal. 


Atlantic to the Bay of Fundy are 
lakes strung together by streams 
that offer all that canoeist or angler 
can ask, On the Atlantic coast lie 
the well known resorts of* Hubbard 
and St. Margaret’s Bay, Chester with 
its Hackmatack Inn, Mahone Bay, 
Lunenburg, Bridgewater, Liverpool 
and Shelburne, and the picturesque 
coast between Pubnico and /Yar- 
mouth, On the Bay of ar side is 
Weymouth, facing which is Digby 
neck broken by the Petite Passage; 
on the Annapolis basin are Digby, 
Deep Brook and Annapolis Royal 
the first permanent settlement of 
Europeans in Canada; on the Basin 
of Minas, Wolfville and Grand Pré: 
names well known to visitors as 
refuges from the heat of big east- 
ern cities in the United States. 

The less known scenic cvast east 
of Halifax is opened up by a coast 
road which crosses Sheet Harbor and 
turns north over the St. Mary River 
on its way to Antigonish and Port 
Mulgrave Ferry. 

e island of Cape Breton has re- 
markable points of beauty and inter- 
est (described in another article). 

The “Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board” of Canada, aided by the 
local historical societies, is saving for 
the province and the nation many of 
the vivid scenes that carry back the 

resent to the past—the old French 

orts Piziquid, Gaspereau and Beau- 
sejour, Port Royal, Louisburg, from 
1720 to 1758 the Gibraltar of the 
north, whose stones cry out the 
names of Louis XXIV and Vauban, 
Pepperell and Wolfe, 

A Revenue of $7,000,000 

During 1924, it was estimated by 
A. J. Campbell, secretary and public- 
ity diréctor of the Nova Scotia Pub- 
licity Bureau, over $7,000,000 was 


_ Sold 


left A the province by tourists. He/countered in the cool weather 
stated: 
The largest tourist influx record-|during the early summer anao 

ed in the history of Nova Scotia,” | vexatious regulations j “Be 
sums up the record for the year.|erning re-entry to the United Stats 
That record seems the more remark-| Despite other attractions and 
able when one recalls that a strong | drawbacks, however, 102,456 m 
counter-attraction existed in the Brit-| visitors entered the province, and tl 
ish Empire Exposition in London, |fact must now be conceded on 

while serious drawbacks were en- (Continued on page $7) 


WHITE LILY BISCUITS 
AND CAKE 


are favorites in The Maritimes and their 
popularity is extending to Quebec, 
Ontario and even to the New England 
States. 


Se 


WHITE LILY CREAM SODAS |} 


are crisp and flaky with a nutty flavor 
that pleases the people. Ask your grocer 
for White Lily goods — they satisfy. 


J. A. MARVEN, ‘LIMITED. 


St. John Halifax 


Moncton 


»& 
ra Sey Sled 


Eastern Caps 


in 5,000 Stores 


From Coast to Coast 


Eastern Hat & Cap Manufacturing 
Company, Limited 


Truro, N.S. 
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Cape Breton. 
putes on the front page 
United States. 
icity, the 


| natural charms 


Bras d’Or Lakes. 


- tremendous mileage of 





inlets. 
Scotland Set Down In Canada 


which the Atlantic 
which is said to bear a very stron 
resemblance to the most 
portions t 
the miserable rainy 


the average Canadian, 


even in the Old Country 


will take the visitor to I 
lages that were 
landed at Quebec, 


diers. In the southern coast 
French farms and homeste 


hair, short skirts, and flivvers. 
Plenty of Romantic Forts 


In the realm of romantic interest, 
Louisburg fortress has long been al- 
lowed to overshadow the other his- 
toric sites with which the island 
abounds. There is scarcely a bay 
or cove on certain parts of the coast 
which has not its picturesque wrecks 
and legends of battle between Brit- 
ish, French and American warships, 
and privateersmen. Some of the older 
estates go back more than 200 years 
and many of them have thrilling tra- 
ditions, such as the “Prior’s Curse” 
which dooms to perpetual misfortune 
the successive owners of Moxham 
Castle, near Sydney. The names of 
Wolfe, Pepperell and other heroes of 
England and New England are in- 
timately associated with certain lo- 
calities, 

In recent years the Nova Scotia 
government has carried out an exten- 
Sive program of highway construc- 
tion, so that to-day there are excel- 
lent motor roads to all parts of the 
island. To the motorist who tired 
of flat, insipid country, the Cape 
Breton trails are like discoveries in 
a new world. For the cautious, there 
are always provided level, safe road- 





Salt Deposits of N.B. 
Promise Future Wealth 


Development of extensive salt de- 
posits at Gautreau, 10 miles below 
Moncton on the Petitcodiac River, is 
announced, 

, The North Atlantic Salt and Chem- 
ical Company has been organized to 
Proceed with the development, and 
a expenditure of $150,000 is plan- 





Cape Breton People Make 
Nature Pay Dividends 


O OTHER remote part of 
Nae has been so persist- 
ently in the public eye during 

the past five years as the island of 
‘Circumstances have 
conspired to keep her industrial dis- 
s all the way 
across Canada, and far down into the 
But so far from be- 
ing daunted by this unfavorable pub- 
lici enterprising associated 
boards of trade of the island have 
actually seized upon the present for 
a vigorous advertising campaign to 
tell the world of the great variety of 
that make Cape 
Breton the ideal summer playground 
and vacation land of Eastern Canada. 
To understand this variety, look at 
your map and you will see that the 
island is in the general shape of a 
boxing glove with the hollowed cen- 
tre occupied by the huge salt water 
Scattered about 
them are hundreds of smaller fresh 
water lakes, the whole comprising a 
coastline 
studded with myriads of islands and 
countless bays, harbors, coves and 


‘ High mountains, deep glens, rush- 
| ing rivers, towering cliffs, against 
surf thunders, 
lend further variety to a landscape 


utifu 
of Scotland—but without 
climate which 
makes Scotland a drab memory to 


The people are as varied as the 
seenery. Sydney is a modern city, 
though grimy as all steel cities are. 
Yet two hours in an automobile will 
carry the traveler to fishing villages 
which are veritable slices of New- 
foundland life translated to Cana- 
dian shores; to inland hamlets, more 
Scottish than Scotland, where kilted 


Ww 
“lis nominally under a dry law, and 


pipers strut on holidays, and where 
the older inhabitants still carry on 
the business of life in Gaelic, and re- 
tail folk songs and legends forgotten 
lens where 
they originated, Slightly longer trips 
ngian vil- 
old when Cartier 

and where the 
yearly salute is still fired from brass 
cannon stolen from Louis XIV’s sol- 
e the 
where 
life still flows as placidly as it did 
250 years ago—the Evangeline of to- 
day, but little more sophisticated 
than her namesake in spite of bobbed 
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Plan “Broadcasting” - 
to Tourists - 









Among other arrangements 
me! an ee advertisin 
mpai or tourists, the 
Ss. Pub icity Bureau has ar- 
ranged for Nova Scotia tourist 
broadcasts from radio stations 
at Pittsburgh, New York and 
Moncton, N. Further pub- 
licity has mn arranged 
through motor clubs in Ohio, 
IMinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Ontario, Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Quebec. The tourist trade 
broug t $7,000,000 to Nova 
Scotia in the summer of 1924 
and the ambition of the prov- 
ae is to double this amount in 


ways around, but for the keen driver 
who is not afraid of himself or his 
machine there are marvelous moun- 
tain passes and coastal routes where 
the trai] is by no means narrow, yet 
is only a yard or two removed from 
a sheer drop of 2,000 feet into the 
sea, From these mountain passes 
superb views of hil, valleys and 
lakes and rivers, dazzling blue in the 
summer sunshine, more than repay 
the trouble of the climb. 
Recreation For Everyone 

What is your favorite summer re- 
creation? 

Do you like to sail? A smal] sail- 
boat or yacht can be hired for a rea- 
sonable sum. Motorboats are legion. 

Swimming? Scores of safe beaches 
for beginners, and deep water 
everywhere for experts, Surf bath- 
ing at Mira on pure white sand as 
level as a floor. 

Tennis? Courts in profusion 
everywhere. Dancing? It’s the lead- 
ing indoor and outdoor sport down 
here. Golf? Fine courses at Sydne~ 
Glace Bay, New Waterford and Bad- 
deck, 

Prefer a canoe or rowboat? You 
ean get anything from an hour’s 
paddle on a placid lake, to a real 
voyageur trip of hundreds of miles 
along the chains of lakes and 
streams without difficult portages, 

Is hunting your forte? Come late 
in the autumn and have a go at the 
partridge, or early in the spring and 
chase the seals over the ice hum- 
mocks along the coast. 

Are you strong for the Crusoe 
stuff? Well, you can have an island 
all to yourself anywhere from the 
size of a city lot to one a mile long. 
There are hundreds of them, beauti- 
fay mootet, like ships riding at 


the most fastidious rohibitionist 
will find nothing publicly to offend 
him, But—. 

Antiquity or Excitement? 

Romance and antiquity? Then di 
for relics in the ruins of the ol 
French settlements. Only last year, 
plate and remains of great historic 
value were discovered by chance near 
Louisburg. 

Excitement? Go to North Sydney 
or Louisburg and embark on a sword 
fisherman, They still use real har- 
poons and the quarry often turns and 
sticks two or three feet of sword 
through the bottom of the boat. Or 
visit the high cliffs and watch the 
revenue cutters chasing fleet rum- 
rummers. 

Do ——— and old tales intrigue 
you? Remember that many of these 
lens were peopled direct by actual 
ollowers of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
fleeing from the wrath of Cumber- 
land in the bloody ’45. Interesting 
relics of that sad time are stil] treas- 
ured in many an humble home. 

Would you fish? There are no 
leases of any kind. All streams cpen 
without charge. In the rivers and 
lakes bass, trout, sea trout and sal- 
mon swarm. In the harbors you can 
get almost any kind of fish known 
to man from the lazy dolphin down 
to the humble squid. Off the coast 
lurks the glorious tuna. 

First things? Cape Breton is a 
land of first things. Here Leif 
Ericson made his first landfall; 
there the first Atlantic cable was 
landed, and is still working; from 
Glace Bay, Marconi flashed the first 
trans-Atlantic wireless message. And 
Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone, lies buried on top of 
Cape Breton’s. loftiest mountain— 
Beinn Bhreagh. 

Tourist Business Is Booming 

Rail and steam boat services are 
good, but for a man with a car 
all these places are within easy 
striking distance of Sydney, where 
all kinds of modern supplies and 
equipment are available. : 

The tourist business of the island 
is now beginning to experience a 
boom. For many years, Americans 
by hundreds have been spending the 
summers at Baddeck and other re- 
sorts along the lakes. Yet their num- 
bers increased but slowly, and it be- 
came evident the island was not get- 
tine the patronage it merited. 

The associated boards of trade 
went into the matter, took a census, 
and were horrified at the small nun- 
ber of cars crossing the Strait of 


The firm of J. T. Donald, Montreal 
chemists, have given the company an 
analysis of the salt at Gautreau, and 
it is said to be of such puritv as to 
enable the plant to nroduce the fin- 
est quality of salt. The deposit has 
a thickness of 455 feet and Mr. 
Lodge says that a large dome is 
known to exist. 

The deposits are on Crown Lands 
and it is declared the proposed de- 
velopment would mean considerable 
for New Brungwick. 


about $7, 


advertisi 
rated wit 


extended, 
steps have been taken to “jazz up” 
the count 
standard that city motorists expect, 
and great improvements have been| Nova Scotia has entered the ranks of 
The larger towns now all| big business—has, 
have good hotel accommodations. 


Makes Nature Pay Dividend 


On the principle which makes a 
resident of a cold climate want to 
spend his winters in the south, the 
associated boards plan their adver- 
tising to draw those who are tired of 
continual heat, prairie flatness, and 
the monotony of inland scenes to the 
novelty of its mountains, lakes and 
thundering beaches. 

And all at a reasonable cost—most 
of it at no cost at all, except trans- 
portation and lodging. 

As their officials say: “There is 
none of the pretentiousness of the 
commercialized tourist resort in Cape | moose 






effected. 



















































spots and pleasant hospitality.” 













Scotia was getting 


h gratifying results last 
This year the campaign will 
At the same time, 


inns and taverns to the 
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_ Twenty-five years ago when the/| that. 
t 000 2 year in tourist | visitor praised the beauties of Cape | only 
traffic, but of this, Cape Breton was 
only attracting about $750,000 (or 
half what its per capita ratio entitles 
it to) despite its superior scenic at- | Mecca 
tractions. 

Vigorous measures followed, The 
government replaced old car ferries 
th new and modern boats and an 


i modern boats and an|"T'Qurist Traffic Brought 
$7,000,000 of New Capital 


Breton, 
shoulders, remarked “I can 
scenery,” and betook himself to-that|the same time 


sides that the tourist 


the importance of one of our major 
industries, 

After consultation with hotel men, 
garage owners, merchants and other 
competent observers, it is conserva- 
tively estimated 
remained on an average about two 
weeks and expended on an average 
about $75 each. 
during the tourist season, the sum of 
$7,684,200 was 
dollars throughout the province. 

Goods purchased by the visitors 
included woollen goods of all kinds— 
clothing, 
dresses, rugs, blankets, etc., hook 
mats, i ieee salt fish, boots, 
eads, 


re 
the native shrugged his | but off it. 


of Nova Scotians—Boston. | favor by 


(Continued from page 36) 
traffic into 


that these visitors 


distributed in new |U@ls. 


suits, hosiery, 


confections, 


The native of to-day is not 
pared to live on the scenery, 
d In a word, he is making 
t live on|nature pay him a dividend—and at 
doing the world a 
; introducing it to the sum- 
But the automobile has changed all\mer delights of this island, 


We have figures showing that at 
least one of our visitors, a noted au- 
indeed, assumed |thor and playwright expended more| served tired and 
than $100,000 in the province. An- from abroad coming to Nova Scotia 
other brought in the sum of $25, is year 

s me — homes bronzed and happy, flushed 
are mentioned merely to show the| With the full tide of health and 
possibilities of the tourist industry 
and the need for caution before ar- 
riving at a hasty conclusion as to its 
This means that, value~ from contact with one or two 

impecunious or parsimonious individ- 


to be expended here, 


Publicity Work Was Done 
During the past season strenuous 
endeavors were made by the Nova 
sweaters, | Scotia Publicity Bureau to enlarge | residents of Ingonish, of the 
ed|the tourist traffic to our shores, [I- 
lustrated advertisements were in-| Petite Riviere, and of Clem 
, gloves,|serted in nine of the largest Ameri- 
It is just a land of lovely | silks, linens, laces, souvenir dishes,|can, and six of the outstanding Can- 


banners, antiques, and other goods.'adian, newspapers with a combined 






readers daily. 


maps, 
handbooks, 
chures 





booklets, 


photographs, with le 






diums and other papers. 


dous future need 


to assume in the minds and 


our people, the delights o 
board highways, 








Nova Scotia 


Rich in her Contribution to ~*~ 


Canadian Nationhood 





Nova Scotia’s Steel Plants 
are Her Chief Industrial 
Development. 





The Forests of Nova Scotia 
Provide Millions of Revenue 
Yearly. 





Nova Scotia Apples Have a 
Reputation wa is World 
e. 


Estimated Production 


$8,777,251 
10,000,000 
42,973,000 
28,500,000 
25,000,000 

7,000,000 


Agriculture 

Minerals 
Manufactures 
Tourist Traffic .... 


$122,250,251 





G inane of millions of Canadian wealth yearly; cradle of gigantic Canadian ° 


financial institutions; birth-place of successful Canadian business, educa- 
tional and political leaders. Nova Scotia has played and is playing an import- 


ant part in the building up of Canada. 


To-day Nova Scotia offers opportunity a 


plenty for men and money. In agriculture, in minerals, in forests, in fisheries, 
in manufactures and in scenery it presents a field of great attractions. 


World Leader in Fishing 
Industry 

HE fishermen of Nova Scotia 

added $8,777,251 to provincial 
wealth in 1924, Three thousand miles 
of coast line and innumerable harbors, 
together with a location close to the 
“Grand Banks” give Nova Scotia 
world leadership in fisheries. 


Farms That Produce Millions 
Yearly 


IGNIFICANT among Nova Scotia’s 

farm products are her apples, 
which are produced in the far famed 
Cornwallis-Annapolis Valley in ever 
increasing volume and marketed 
throughout the world. Dairy produce 
and all products of mixed farming con- 
tribute to agricultural revenues. 


Opportunities for Industry 
Abound 


N MANY lines of industry Nova 

Scotia offers unique openings. The 
province is strategically located for 
export trade to the West Indies, the 
Mother Country, Europe and other 
countries. There is a large amount of 
developed and undeveloped water 
power. There are raw materials such 
as hardwood, minerals, coal, farm 
products, available to form basis of 
industrial expansion. The home mar- 
ket is important. 


Forest Areas Broad in Expanse 


LMOST half of Nova Scotia’s area 

is timber land, comprising acces- 
sible and merchantable woods of con- 
siderable variety. Red spruce is 
abundant and the important hard- 
wood forests, largely beech, give 
promise of excellent development of 
hardwood industries. 


Coal and Other Mineral Resources 


ROM her coal mines Nova Scotia 

obtains a yearly production of over 
6,000,000 tons of coal which main- 
tains large purchasing power for the 
people and forms the backbone of 
provincial revenues. Gold mining 
offers excellent opportunities and there 
are also manganese, molybdenum, 
tungsten and other ores as well as 
quarry products. 


Scenery Magnetic in Its Appeal 


ACH year new thousands of tour- 
ists come to Nova Scotia to visit 
the beautiful Evangeline country, the 
sun swept Bras d’Or lakes, the charm- 
ing shore villages, the rugged coast 
areas and to hunt in Nova Scotia’s 
woods for big game and to angle in 
her rivers for fighting fish. 


For further information 
write to 


W. B. McCOY, Seciabines of Industries and 
Immigration, HALIFAX, N.S. 


circulation of more than 3,000,000 
‘ Space was also pur- 
chased in road-guides and on 
More than 500,000 copi 
folders, 
and maps descriptive 
the province were broadcast,. 250 
‘aphi nds attached, 
were distributed to illustrated peri- 
odicals, and 59 articles prepared and ~ 
illustrated for the advertising me- 


road 
es of 


What of the future of the tourist 
industry of this province? Not the 
shadow of a doubt as to its tremen- 
be entertained if 
Nova Scotians press on in the work 
now in progress. Those who have ob- 
listless workers 


and returning to their 


strength, realized something of the 
place that this province is destined 
i hearts of 
America’s millions. Those who have - 
listened to the glad ring in voices 
that exclaimed over the hospitality of 
our sea- 
and the striking 
charm of our scenery, recognize 

hold of Nova Scotia on visitors. The 
Mar- 
garees, of Canso, of Five Islands, of 
would almost “blush at the meee 
bestowed by our guests upon the 
loveliness of these shrines of beauty. 
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larence H. Dillon Has Sold — 


Millions of Canadian Securities 


Central Figure in Big Dodge Brothers Purchase Is Also Work- 
ing on Merger of the Asbestos Producing Companies 
of Quebec Province 


est giant in Wall Street, and 
central figure in the Dodge 
purchase, is a man of intetise interest 
to Canadians for many reasons. His 
company, Dillon, Read and Company, 
aiid its predecessor have beén bark- 
ers to the Caiiadian Northern Rail- 
Ways and the Canadian National 
ee Ways since 1905, and have raised 
alf a billion dollars for these dérgan- 
tions. In this work the New York 
tise has been closely assoéiated 
with the well-known Canadian invest- 
ment house of E. R. W: and G. H. 
Morrow, the Dominion Securities 
Corporation, and the trait-d’union 
eén the two houses consists in 
whore than a private wire, for the 
Canadian house has loanéd of its best 
rains and vigor to the New York 
ose in the latter’s work of dis- 
tributing millions of dollars of Cana- 
dian securities in the United States. 
Working on Asbestos Merger 
Just now Dillon is much interested 
in Canada, for he is a to 


Csi H. DILLON, few- 


rich eepetine belt of Quebec prov- 
ince. m r been long 
mooted, and others have failed in 
their very serious attempts to bring 
the companies together. Questions of 
nal, ae > een, to 
ies negotiations a as 
there has been indifference on the 
part of exceedingly wealthy Ameri- 
can corporations who operate mines 
as feeders to their manufacturing 
ge Dillon and his associates 
ve gone further than anyone else 
ever gone in br ut @ 
merger, and has lined up er 
ican manufacturing conipaiies, a 
requiring not only tact atid patiencé 
but financia] power. 
At the moment there seenig to 
nothing in the way of a sticeessful 


 @€éfclusion of th erger, which is 
gmaller and less spectacular than the|' 


- Dodge urch and re-f c 
which ——— Dillon world- amout his 
over-night, but it teans miuch to 
Cannas 


and having it, too, for the basis Of 
re-organization of the industry is 
such as to provide the Dillon, d 
firm with a smal] immediate profit 
on the refinancing, while they con- 
tinue to hold a large measure of con- 
trol of the larger enterprise, 
An Art Student 


Wall Street’s Newest 
Leader 


I 
CLARENCE H. DILLON 


length consented to unfold it, was 
simple and uneventful. 

e was born in 1882 in San An- 
tonio, and lived all his earlier life in 
South Texas, the drawling speech of 
which still clings to his tongue. His 
father was merchant and local 
banker. He had two sisters and no 


hn he was fifteen or sixteen he 


job| was sént to scliool in Massachusetts, 


at rage fengnip re stead ep 
wa ankeéee 
boy, William Phillips, “ow one of 


his priticipal partners. They went | H 


to Harva 


1 * 
Young Dillon then split tacks with 
chum and went to Wisconsin, 
where he married Miss Anne Doug- 
lass of Milwaukee. The couple went 
abroad at once. They stayed there 
while the husband studied 


on ti ; architecture 
“f tid “a pleasure,” he ex- 
to beco 


plained “T —e me 


a proféssio painter or to build 
houses.” 


Returning to Milwaukee, he turned 
to i by gol ver in : 
very or capacity for the Newpo 

ining Company and the Milwaukee 
Coke and Gas Company, concerns 
engaged in mining iron ore and coal 
and making Oa Bre. 

“T kept at t for a few years,” 
he said. “I’ve forgo just how 


long.” 
nd His next step was to join his 


Even for the geriera] public. the 
recent purchase — and 
Co. of the great Motor Com- 
pany properties, which J.P. Morgan 
and Co, were also trying to purchase, 
was spectacular enough to demand the 
— page of all the newspapers. 

e purchase price, amounting to 
$146,000,000 ike it the largest sin- 
gle cash transaction in industrial his- 


tory. 

Bat down in Wall Street the 
ore deal created an even 
greater thrill. Wall Street, rightly 
or wrongly, gave the episode a very 
dramatic interpretation. 

For Wall Street, the competitive 
memes: Wosch preceded the purchase 
was almost a David and Goliath duel. 
For tére than two: generations no 
rival had been rash enough to defy 
the expressed wishes of the great 
and historic house of Morgan. Then 
came this comparative financial 
stripling with an out-and-out chal- 
lenge. And when the dust of combat 
cleared, there stood the challenger 
with the bacon. 

Out of that, naturally, Wall Street 
got a tremendous kick. A syndicate 
composed of many banks and bank- 
ers had put in the successful bid. But 
Dillon, Read and Co, had formed and 
led that syndicate, and Clarence Dil- 
lon was recognized as the head and 
heart of Dillon, Read and Co. 

“Clarence Dillon has put it over,” 
the word spread through the finan- 
cial district, and a new and compei- 
ling figure was hoisted into the sad- 
dle of leadership. To-day Wall 
Street, with hardly a dissenting opin- 
ion, looks upon him as its “coming 
man.” 

In reckoning up the assets of the 
Dodge Company, rumor has it, the 
Se ooan of the concern was put at 

000,000. There are plenty of men 
who would pay that sum, if they 
ames it, for the personal pres- 
ige of Mr. Dillon has gained by the 
eens, if they could also gain 
it, 

“There isn’t any need for any of 
this personal stuff,’ he demurred 
when he had consented to receive Mr. 
Thomas in the office which has more 
the look and atmosphere of a read- 
ing room in a very quiet club than a 
place of momentous business. There 
was no desk before him—only a 
table. The walls penned in no air of 
hurry and bustle. Beyond a single 
telephone, none of the ordinary para- 

hernalia of offices was in sight. A 
ew prints of old New York and a 
globe map of the world standing in 
a window recess were all that reliev- 
ed the bareness. 
Went to Harvard 

Dark and saturnine, with a pair of 
extraordinarily bright dark eyes half 
opened under hooded lids, he sat 
back, pulling at a pipe, in completest 
relaxation. Apparently there were 
no nerves in his body. His fingers 
were long, sensitive and tapering. 
His wrists were sinewy. He had no 
tricks at all of gesture and no bodily 
mannerisms. 

The story of his life, as he at 


/ Largest 


pte es cn hot ee 
TR ee a 


brother-in-law, George A. Dou 
in the manufacturing of mach 
They founded the Milwaukee Ma- 
chine Too] Company. 
“It grew into a very prosperous 
i ” was his comment on that 


That was late in 1913, Soon after- 
ward he turned into the pete which 
was eventually to bring him to his 

resent prominence in Wall Street. 
His school chum, William. Phillips 
had gone to work for the old and 
solid investment banking house of 
William A. and Co., itself the 
8 sor of the old house of Ver- 
milyea and Co. Phillips was anxious 
to have his friend with him, a 
prought about an introduction to Mr. 
Read, the head of the firm. 

“Out of that acquaintance there 
grew a quick and and lasting friend- 

hip,” Mr. Dillon explained. “Mr. 
Read asked me to come here, but 1 
didn’t want to get so far from home. 
Finally, I agreed to go to the Chi- 
cago branch of the firm to see how I 
would lik nking, 
with which I had never 

slightest cofitact except 
tomer, stayed a few months, 
and in th spring of 1914 came on to 
New York.’ 

‘Two years later, April 1, 1916, at 
the age of th four, he was made 
a member of the firm. That ve 
same day Mr. Read was stricken wit 
illness and carried to his home, where 
he died six days later. 

Before the new partner in the old 
firm thus so suddenly bereft of its 
head had full opportunity to prove 
his value to the organization the 
United States entered the war, and 
Bernard M. Baruch, casting about 
for executives for the War Industries 
Board, drafted his services as one of 
his assistants, 

Has Gift of gy 8 

At the end of 1919, r the 
armistice, Mr. Dillon wame back to 
Wall Street, and in January, 1921, 
the name of the firm was changed 
to Dillon Read and Co, 

“There is nothing unnatural in Mr. 
Dillon’s rise his present = 
said a man who is himself a r- 
ing figure in financial circles. “He 
has natural gift of leadership. 

e has great courage, great initia- 
tive, afid the ability to his 
personality on q inside 
and outside his organization. He 
makes friends.” 

™ man who saw the Dod a 
tor Company as worth o: of a 
billion dollars in cold cash and who 
turned the stupendous 
ing that vast amount of 
money, has the t of mentality 
which Thomas A. ison once de- 
scribed as a “source mind,” accord- 

to another famous financier and 
industrialist whose name is a house- 
hold word half the world over. . 

“He takes nothing for granted, 
this man said. “The mere fact that 
thi are so-and-so has no keep- 
off-the-grass effect on him, Instine- 
tively he digs down to fundamentals. 
His mind is astonishingly quick 
and far-seeing, and he has the cour- 
age of his convictions. Furthermore, 

is modest, generous and self-ef- 
facing, which accounts for the nuni- 


Packers 


of Smoked Fish 


in America 


National Smoked Fish are never 
forked, never marred or bruised in 
any way. They are the pick of the 
North Atlantic catch, smoked as soon 
as landed by the finest methods 
known to the industry. 


As a result the popularity of National 
Finnan Haddies and Smoked Fillets 
is such that they are sold freely from 


coast to coast in 
United States. 


Canada and the 


An idea of the popularity of National 
products—fresh, frozen and smoked 
fish—may be gleaned from the fact 
that last year the express companies 
received over $400,000 for carrying 
them! Today it can be said without 


qualification that 


**National Fish is the 
National Dish’’ 


National Fish Co. Ltd. 


Owners and Operators of the National 
Trawler Fleet and of Cold Storage Plants 
at Halifax and Port Hawkesbury. 


of his friendships|has been increasingly active in finan-| other industries, all of which 
ojcial affairs of the largest im-|have found themselves serious}, 
nker, build portance. Its most notable achieve- ssed in the event of its fai 
highest ideals and soundest ability is |ment in 1919 was the organization of | At the request of these credi 
not to exaggerate. The Dodge pur-|the Steel and Tube Company, capital-|Mr. Dillon undertook the reorgan 
chase is ‘only one of several business |ized at $100,000,000, and four years|tion of Goodyear. In that quiet 
projects of very great significance|later merged with some six other |fice of his, in a single forenoon, 
which he has conceived and steered|concerns to form the Youngstown | $100,000,000 of its securities 
to solid success. And he is a young|Sheet and Tube Company. ‘ underwritten. Since that time ¢ 
man still as financial leadership| In 1920 Dillon, Read and Co. under-| have doubled in value, and Goodyes 
oes, Commanding figure though he| wrote $65,000,000 of preferred stock |last year made $17,500,000 of pro: 
as made himself it is probable that|of the Goodyear Rubber Company. — Into South Amerieg 
even now he is only standing on the| Next year that concern found itself| In 1921 his firm marketed he 
threshold of his full development.” jin difficulties which caused grave loan of $60,000,000 for Grazil, m 
His Biggest Achievement and widespread anxiety, since it has|ing the entry of American ban 
Since Mr. 5 lion returned from his |commitments of some $100,000,000 to|into the South American field, 
war service to his business his firm!numerous banks and textile and (Continued on page 39) 


An 


Ally of Business © 
Since 1869 


()VER half a century ago, dur- 
ing an important period in 
the history of the Maritime 
: Provinces, a banking institution - 
ets | was formed to fill a definite need 
aN " i Zo in the commercial life of the 
| ST AV Sy community. 
The Royal Bank of Canada of 
to-day is a tribute to the vision 
and capacity of those Maritime 
men of 1869 under whose guid- 
ance its foundation was laid. 
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Halifax wharf scene in 1869 


As in the past, so in the future, the purpose of The 
Royal Bank of Canada is to be an ally of commerce, an 
aid to business and an advocate of thrift—so that money 
be conserved for the greater prosperity of the people 
of Canada. 


What it Means to ~ 
The Maritime Provinces 


ITH the availability of DRY ICE, the market for fresh 

fish will embrace all of Canada—for DRY ICE refrigera- 

tion preserves fish in their original fresh, firm condition 
sufficiently long for transport across the entire continent. 


DRY ICE will increase the per capita consumption of fish in 
Canada’s large inland markets. And, permitting the fish to 
arrive in perfect condition, it will ensure the fisherman a maxi- 
mum price regardless of market distances. 


It will be seen that this method of refrigeration will be a great 
and permanent boon to the Maritime fishing industry. We are 
happily proud that DRY ICE will thus contribute to the expansion 
of this valuable Maritime industry. 


bry ICE is solid carbon dioxide—the gas that 
gives the sparkle to soda water. It is 110 degrees 
F. below zero F.—140 degrees below the tem- 
perature of water-ice. 


Fresh Fish Trans- Clean, Sanitary, Economical 


portation Solved 


“The test recently made 
in the transportation of 
fresh fish, unfrozen, from 
Halifax to Montreal, un- 
der DRY ICE refrigera- 
tion, from the govern- 
ment’s standpoint was a 
complete success. The fish 
were delivered in perfect 
condition fourteen days 
after they were caught.” 
Mr. Alex Johnson, Deputy 
Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. 


Send for an interesting 
booklet describing this 
miracle product. 


Canadian Prest-Air Limited 


806 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
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Millions of Canadian Securities 


(Continued from page 38) " 


unti] then had been controlled al- 
most exclusively by the London house 
of Rothschild. 

In 1922 it marketed a loan of 150,- 
000,000 guilders for the government 
of the Netherlands, the first loan to 
any such amount of American funds 
in terms of the currency of the bor- 
rowing country. 

In 1923 it sold $40,000,000 of the 
stock of American and Forei 
Power Company, an offshoot of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, 


affiliated with the General Electric | firm 


Company. — Ss 

In 1924, in the midst of the agita- 
tion over Japanese immigration, it 
sold here $15,000,000 in bonds of the 
Great Electric Consolidated Electric 
Power Company, the first time a 
Japanese enterprise of this character 
had been financed in this country. 

That same year, by buying back 26 
per cent. of the shares of the $250,- 


000,000 common stock of the Union 
Oil Company of California from the 


{Royal Dutch interests, it restored 


that t enterprise to American 
outta P 


Bankers for Both C..N. R.’s 


Dillon, Read and Co. have also been 
the bankers for the development of 
the Canadian National Railways— 
Mr. Read having started this connec- 
tion in 1905—and, , duri the last 
five years has sold some 000,000 
of the securities of these lines, The 
has been the American banker 
for Poland, Brazil and Finland; has 
marketed several loans for the 
French government, and recently has 
been very active in the refinancing of 
German industry, securing American 
loans for the great Siemens and 
ee enterprises among others, 
and underwriting the $25,000,000 
American Continental Corporation 
formed to foster European trade. 


Zane Grey Hooked Record Tuna 
While Seeking Fish and Fiction 


A new industry for Nova Scotia 
has been discovered in tuna fishing. 
This fish, which until only a few 
years ago, was known but casually 
to fishermen as albacore, or horse 
mackerel, has come to be known as 
one of the greatest sporting attrac- 
tions of modern times. This big fish, 
ranging in weight from 300 Ibs, and 
upwards, has verhaps furnished more 
thrills to anglers than did the wilds 
of Africa for the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. Men of note from all over 
the continent have visited Nova 
Scotia waters to take a hand in the 
famous sport, among them the dis- 
tinguished American playwright and 
author, Zane Grey, who, with a aves 
of nine, arrived during the 

rt of July last year and made a 
Five weeks’ stay, and established for 
himself the world’s record for catch- 
ing the largest tuna, 758 pounds, be- 
ing 105 inches long and 76 inches in 
circumference. This fish was sent to 
the United States, where it was 
stuffed and mounted, and placed 
aboard the “Fisherman.” Mr. Grey 
also caught another fish during his 
stay, weighing 684 besides 
many others which were hooked but 
got away. It is understood the au- 
thor’s visit had a double motive. He 
was collecting material for his lit- 
erary work as well as satisfying a 
desire for this sort of exciting sport, 
and in both cases the results must 
have been very gratifying. It took 
Mr. Grey just three hours to land his 
catch and, needless to say, the three 
hours were like as many minutes 
for, like many of his smaller 


sunshine, and considering his great 


palant, most anything is liable to 


Mr. ¢ Grey came to Liverpool, N. S., 
fully equip and prepared for a 
successful fishing Pp, even to the 
extent of having a_ specially built 
motor launch shipped from his home 
in Aladena, Cal. 

Mr. Grey’s boat was equipped with 
an arm chair which is fastened on 
the forward part of the house, and 
it worked on a swivel; from thc bot- 
tom of the chair, and in easy reach, 
is fastened a | stee] rod, also on 
a swivel, to which is secured a large 
metal reel, on which is wound about 
2,500 feet of line—the whole affair 
being an exact replica of an ordinary 
fishing rod, only the great weight 
makes it necessary to be fastened to 
the chair. 

Many methods are tried to attract 
the tuna to within reach of the bait. 
In many cases the sportsmen get a 
tip from neighboring fishermen, as 
was the case with Mr. Grey. Very 
often a large quantity of herring, 
which is the tuna’s chief food, ia 
taken in the boat and _ thrown 
overboard.- They are eagerly de- 
voured, and into one will be placed a 
hook which is also swallowed. Some- 
times the kyte method is used—a 
contrivance that, when a herring is 
put on a line, keeps it afloat at 
a good distance and makes it look 
very appetizing. At other times 
= do what is called chumming, An 
ordinary meat grinder is fastened on 
the stern of the boat and a quantity 
of herring is und up; as the boat 
goes along, this leaves an oily streak 
on the water for a long disiance. The 
tuna, on seeing this, netrely fol- 

more 

‘and a carefully baited 

herring is put before him, which 
he invariably takes. 


Conference on West-Indian 
Trade Has Big Programme 


At the present time preliminary 
arrangements are being made for the 
holding of a Canada-British West In- 
dies conference in the month of May, 
the idea being the negotiation of a 
new treaty for the development of 
reciprocal trade. The Canadian gov- 
ernment representative who toured 
the West Indies and British Guiana 
traveling ten thousand miles, to feel 
out the situation, has reported that 
everywhere the proposal was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and _ that 
there was a general desire expressed 
to send delegates to the conference 
in Canada. e, himself, was much 
impressed with the great possibilities 
of trade between Canada and the 
West Indies and British Guiana. 
“Canada,” he stated, “needs the 
products of these southern countries, 
and they require almost everything 
Canada produces and manufactures. 

Of late years there has been an in- 
crease recorded in the volume of 
trade with these countries, this be- 
ing particularly noticeable since the 
last conference held in 1926, it is 
pointed out by “Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Progress in Canada,” , pub- 
lished by the C, P. R. The value of 
trade transacted between Canada and 
the West Indies in the years 1922, 
1923 and 1924 has been respectively 
$21,361,013, $25,009,649, and $24,415,- 
782, and with British Guiana $6,904,- 
076, $9,368,322, and $8,849,561. I 
the case of the West Indies, Canada 
in 1924 increased her import trade 
whilst decreasing her exports. In the 
case of British Guiana there was a 
small decline in both imports and ex- 
ports. 

The following indicates the gen- 
eral trend of trade with the two 
countries: 


1900 1920 1924 

West Tndies— 

I ..$& 801,613 $12,093,144 $14,192,066 

. 1,673,163 10,869,263 10,223,716 

British Guiana— 

Imports ... 67,660 $7,412,931 6,656,126 

Exports .. 281.883 3,109,381 2,298,485 

The concluding observation of the 
Canadian commissioner broadly cov- 
ers the existing situation as it con- 
cerns the two countries. Canada and 
these southern islands are diametric- 
ally opposite in condition and produc- 
tion. In no direction can they be re- 
garded as rivals, but in many pro- 
ductive respects each is the comple- 
ment of the other. It is quite ap- 
Parent that this can be turned to im- 
mense mutual advantage. 

Desire To Increase Trade 

In the British West Indies, as in 
all dominions and colonies at the 
present time, there is a growing de- 
sire to increase trade within the em- 
pire, and Canada is the most favor- 
ably situated British country to fur- 
nish this territory with many of its 
needs at present being supplied by 


other countries, On Canada’s rt 
it is felt that every effort should be 
made to secure all its tropical re- 
quirements from these islands in- 
stead of buying nearly $100,000,000 
worth of such commodities every 
year elsewhere. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 
ARE TRULY MARITIME 
Only Three Counties Where a 


Schooner Could Not Load 
for Ocean Trade 


SPEAK glibly of the Mari- 
time Provinees, and when we do 


f so we are speaking with more regard : 


Nist| | |) INJe) 
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aes FARM REVENUE, PRICES CORRECTED. 
THOUSAND CARS 


for the truth than the average per- 
son thinks. 

The prosperity of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada has been built 
on ocean trade. Their future wealth 
is more likely to come from develop- 
ment of overseas trade and from de- 
velopment of the fishing industry 
than from any other direction. 

_In another way, too, the very real 
significance of the word Maritime in 
connection with these provinces can 
be shown. In all the Maritime 
inces there are only three coun 
where a steamer cannot load. 
are Madawaska, Carleton and Vie- — 
toria, all of them in New Brunswick. 

Unbelievers have only to look at — 
the map. They will see that even 
New Brunswick is cut open by a jag- 
ged slash of inland waterway o52 
can be served by schooners crossing 
the two-way rapids at St, John. 


Modernize Ports and Use 
Them, is Maritime Need © 
The Telegraph-Journal, St, John. 


When a common danger threatens 
the country, such as arose eleven 


years ago next August, when war 
| was declared, every section of Can- ~ 


a lpeeneicieiatieatilmecmsiadl 
Bs 


ada became a unit not only for de- 
fense but for the assistance of the 
empire. There is a commercial war 
as well as that which is staged upon 
battlefields, and when our exports 
and imports are diverted to the rail- 
ways and ports of a foreign country 
we need the same united effort to 
keep them for ourselves, Trade, how- 
ever, must always be fostered c 
modern elie supplied to he 
ex e 
eal of the coin has spared 
no pains or money to make 
system of Central Canada, 
vator capacity at the Great 
and the railways from the Pacifie to 
the Atlantic as goodand ef 
any in the ad but they have 
gotten so far that it is 
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First of all we want the princip 
THE FINANCIAL POST established that Canadian trade 


flow through Canadian channels 


_)are matters which can be adjusted, other, there is every probability of|ized with facilities for the 
Po the ‘past the -Betich Wort sin at a conference, With the desire ex-|the conference planned for the) of ae that no shippers can 
es and Canada. have kept too far/hinited by both poten to increase|month of May being productive of|claim that it is to their advantage | 
apart for two constituents of the|the volume of business with the | results of much mutual benefit. go elsewhere. ee 
British Empire, with each possessing 
an inadequate knowledge of the other 
and its economics. The Canadian 
trade commissioner gives it as his 
opinion that the chief obstacle to a 
greater development of trade in the 
past has been the lack of adequate 
transportation facilities. Next he 
would seem to place a lamentable 
apathy on the part of Canadian busi- 
ness men contrasted with the aggres- 
sive methods of other countries seek- 
ing West Indian trade. 
ere are many minor reasons why 
in the past a greater trade has not 
come about between the two coun- 
tries so faverably situated, and so 
well disposed to each other, but these 


The Halifax Banking Company 


A Chapter in the Story of a 
Canadian Banking Family 


on Halifax Banking Company, the first bank 

to be established in the Maritime Provinces, 

began its career as a private partnership in 1825, 

but its antecedents go back to the days of the 

ahs fos seed Gan Com oun seeing 
e founder of the Company, began 

and shipbroking business in the old building shown 


—Spanish and “patriot doubloons, pistareens, 


Maritime Fences ay FR) ee comes tt en in 


Stand all Tests. 


We manufacture plain and ornamental 
fencing from best quality, extra heavy, 
hard-drawn, coil spring Steel Wire of 


unexcelled quality. 


_If you are a Silver Fox Rancher ask for 
our special Maritime Pen, the one that 
keeps your foxes secure. 


Full information concerning our lines 


sent on request. 


The New Brunswick 
Wire Fence Co. Ltd. 


MONCTON, 


— silver, a arte Kaige and 
easily counterfeited) and merchants’ promissory 
notes—there had long been need of a bank of issue. 
Early in 1825 Collins and his associates applied 
for and obtained a bank charter, and on September 
3rd the “Halifax Banking Company” opened its 


doors. 

The establishment of the Company may truly 
be said to mark the beginni of thi eimameen 
inland and seaboard trade of ifax. In 1837, 
also, through the Company's connection with the 
Colonial Bank, a thriving trade began with the 
West Indies. In 1840 the establishment of the 
Cunard service by Hon. Samuel Cunard, one of the 
original partners of the Company, further extended 
its business, and by the ‘50's its connection was 
eagerly sought be aie of the older. banks of 
Great Britain and the United States. Chartered 
as a corporation in 1872, it soon began to open 
agencies at other points in Nova Scotia. 

Amalgamation with The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce was p in 1903, just after the 
latter Bank had opened its Sydney branch and when 
it was contemplating the establishment of offices 
at Halifax and St. John. The Halifax Banking 
Company decided to ally itself with an institution 
senente, sorte = ni | strong in contr Canady and the Eee 
banks ie reupon took over a business now represented by 
ae paciaeoeas 28 branches in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office of the 
Halifax Banking Compang 
Ralifax, 1825-1903 


occupied by 
The Canadian Bank of Commeree 
1903-1908 


One of @ series of adver 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
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Nova Scotia Coal 
Great Source of Canadian Wealth 


The Coal Mining 
Industry of Nova 
Scotia and What it 
Means to Canada 


HE coal-fields of Nova ce 

Scotia, with the exception of 

one small coal-field in New 
Brunswick, are the only deposits 
of coal in Canada between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Prairie 
Provinces. Besides producing a 
large proportion of the mineral 
revenue of Canada, they provide 
the economic foundation for the 


industrial progress of much of 
Eastern Canada. And from the 
standpoint of domestic as well as 
industrial fuels, the Nova Scotia 
coal-fields are more and more 
giving Canada the economic inde- 
pendence that means political 
freedom. 
Coal has been mined in ae 
Breton for over 200 years. The 
real progress of the Nova Scotia 
mines has come, however; in the 

ast forty years, from the estab- 
ishment of the steel industry by 
companies that are constituent 
parts of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation. 
During the war, the enlistment of 
thousands of miners and the loss 
of such important markets as that 
offered by St. Lawrence River 
communities brought about a great cur- 
tailment in coal production in Nova 
Scotia. 
Now, however, coal production in Nova 
Scotia is commencing to come back to 
the tonnages that were obtained before 
the war, and, when this is accomplished, 
will, it is hoped, resume the steady prog- 
ress upwards that had marked all the 
years previous to 1914. 
The output of coal in 1923 in the Sydney 
districts exceeded that of 1922 by one 
million tons, and the output for 1924 was 
still greater. 
The rehabilitation of the coal industry in 
Nova Scotia fell to the British Empire 
Steel Corporation to solve, for the Cor- 
poration is the dominant factor in coal 
mining in the Province and controls 70 
per cent. of Nova Scotia’s coal reserves, 


and restoration of production capacity 


to pre-war figures has been attained. 

A very comprehensive survey is now 
being made by the management of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation of the 
entire mining situation, with the object 
both of increasing production and -ob- 


Besco Discharging Pier at Windmill Point, Montreal 


A Section of Besco Coke Oven By-Product Plant 


taining additional markets for Nova 
Scotia coal, and there is every reason to 
believe that in a year or two at most the 
industry will have reached and passed 
all previous tonnage records. 


At this time the coal mines in the Sydney 
district have a capacity for output of 
21,000 tons per day. This comes from 
fifteen mines in the Glace Bay District, 
producing 18,000 tons per day, and from 
three mines in the Sydney Mines District 
once in excess of 3,000 tons per 
ay. 

Besides supplying the domestic needs of 
the Maritime Provinces and Newfound- 
land, and. meeting the large fuel require- 
ments of the iron, steel and allied indus- 
tries of the Province, the mines of Nova 
Scotia ship from two to three million 
tons of coal up the St. Lawrence for the 
Quebec, Montreal, and Eastern Ontario 
markets. 

The British Empire Steel Corporation has 
adequate facilities for economically dis- 
tributing its coal supplies. One of its 
subsidiaries is the Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway Company, a forty-mile standard 


Dominion No. 2, a Typical Besco Colliery 


gauge railroad, with seventy miles of 
branches and spurs, which connect the 
various mines with the terminals at 
Louisburg and Sydney, these terminals 
being equipped to handle the largest 
freighters afloat. The Sydney loading 
piers are able to accommodate three 
10,000 ton colliers simultaneously, and 
to load 40,000 tons of coal in a twenty- 
four hour shift. The docks at Sydney 
are also equipped with facilities for the 
expeditious bunkering of ocean vessels. 


The corporation owns a very valuable 
asset in its large fleet of coal and ore 
carriers. This fleet, which is being in- 
creased constantly, has an aggregate 
deadweight capacity of approximately 
70,000 tons. During the season of navi- 
gation the ships are engaged in the St. 
Lawrence coal trade and in carrying the 
company’s requirements of ore and lime- 
stone. Their activities in this regard are 
augmented by a large chartered tonnage. 


Public attention is now being directed 
to the possibility of Nova Scotia coal 
becoming a more important factor in the 
Quebec and Ontario markets. 


The great need of Quebec and 
Ontario in fuel is an equivalent 
to anthracite at a reasonable 
price. The people of Ontario and 
Quebec feel very acutely the fin- 
ancial hardship of having to pay 
from $18.00 to $22.00 per ton, 
depending on the locality, for 
anthracite. There is no likeli- 
hood that anthracite can ever be 
sold again, over any extended 
period, in the large cities of the 
Upper Provinces at a price less 
than $16.00 per ton, and, as the 
years go by, the price will in- 
crease ‘and the supply become 
less and less. 
As steps are taken to give en- 
couragement to the marketing of 
Nova Scotia coal in the upper 
provinces the people of Ontario 
and Quebec will find themselves 
able to utilize Canadian fuel. 
Progress is certain to be made in 
the utilization of Nova Scotia’s 
coal in the five Eastern Provinces 
of Canada by converting into coke ~ 
in the strategically located by- 
product coke ovens. 
By the erection of coke oven 
plants in Montreal, Toronto, and 
the important centres of popula- 
tion in Ontario and Quebec, it 
would be possible to provide from 
Nova Scotia coal all the domestic 
fuel needs now met by the impor- 
tation of anthracite. The coke 
would cost the consumer much 
less than anthracite, would go 
further and cause less labor in its 
use, and would conserve and add 
to the wealth of Canada all the 
valuable chemical products that go up 
in smoke when soft coal is used without 
being previously coked. 


At the same time, there would be pro- 


vided for the coal mines in Nova*Stotia | AL. 


a steady, absolutely dependable market, 
increasing year by year with the growth 
of the population. A condition of this 
kind would warrant the investment of 
large sums of money in the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia, and would provide a 
stable and an enduring foundation for 
the future growth of coal mining in 
Nova Scotia, and more particularly in 
the Sydney district. 


Canadians will be quick to realize the sig- 
nificance to the future of the Dominion 
of the plans of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation for economical and permah- 
ent production of coal from its enormous 
land and submarine reserves. These 
plans, while promising to provide the 
most practicable and enduring solution 
of the pressing fuel supply problem of 
Eastern Canada, will afford a source of 
employment and wealth for many future 
generations of the Canadian people. 
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Coal and Ore Docks at Sydney, Nova Scotia 


BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


CANADA CEMENT BUILDING 


MONTREAL , CANADA 
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eansesies “Acadia,” “Dominion,” “Old Sydney,’ and “Springfield” Steam Coals. 
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The Backbone of the Industrial Life of Nova Scotia 


; A vast group of plants pertecny co-ordinated to maintain the highest 
possible standards of efficiency and economy in manufacturing 






















Steel Products of Every Description 


—from ore to finished product—all within the Empire 


BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL 


Corporation Limited 


Besco 
Products 


Iron Ore, Coal : ag 
Furnace and Domestic Coke 
Coke Oven By-Products 


Basic and Foundry Pig Iron 
Basic Open Hearth Steel 
Ingot, Blooms, Billets, Slabs 
Plates for Ships, Tanks, Bridges, 
Boilers and Cars 


Steel Rails, Rail Fastenings 
_Rolled Structural Shapes 
Steel Mine Timbers 
Wire, Wire Nails, Wire Products 
Rivets, Bolts, Railway Spikes, Tie Rods 
Steel Ships, Ship Repairs 
Bar Mill Products 
Concrete Reinforcement Bars, 
Agricultural Shapes, Wire Rods 
Miscellaneous and Special Merchant Bars 


. Forgings 
Standard Forged and Heat Treated Axles 
Crank Shafts, Connecting Rods, 


Miscellaneous Heavy Forgings 
Freight Cars (Cargo Wagons) 


Constituent Companies 


DOMINION IRON & STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED . 
NOVA SCOTIA STEEL & COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Commanding unlimited resources of ore, coal and other raw materials 
for the making of steel products of every description. 


JAMES PENDER & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Iron and Steel Products. 


DOMINION COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 
ACADIA COAL COM PANY, LIMITED 


HALIFAX SHIPYARDS, LIMITED 
Builders and Repairers of Ships. 


EASTERN CAR COMPANY, LIMITED 
Makers of Freight Cars and Accessories. 


DOMINION SHIPPING COMPANY, LIMITED 
“The Black Diamond” Fleet of ore and freight steamships. 


SYDNEY AND LOUISBURG RAILWAY COMPANY 









Besco is Entirely British-Canadian 


HE steel industry of Nova Scotia is the only portion of the general steel in- 

dustry of Canada which is in any real sense self-contained, or able to produce 
i _ manufactured materials of genuinely Canadian origin. It is the one industry of 
its kind in Canada the output of which is the result of the expenditure of practically 
its total cost in the form of wages paid to Canadian or other British workmen. The 
coal used is mined by Canadians, the ore by Canadians, assisted by their neighbour 
Britishers in Newfoundland, while all the work of smelting and refining is done in 
Canada by Canadians, many of whom have given years to the acquisition of their art 






Salient Facts | 






which is now a valuable asset that is in danger of being lost to their native country. 
In the other steel plants in Canada both coal and ore for making pig iron and refining 
it to steel are imported from the United States, and should that source of raw materials 
for any reason become unavailable, iron and steel manufacture and the fabrication of 
iron and steel into finished goods would necessarily cease, 

“For this reason the steel industry of Nova Scotia deserves especial consideration. 
It is the only possible native source of the primary materials of the iron and steel 
arts, and for national self-preservation, and to avoid complete dependence upon the 
outside for iron and steel supplies, requires to be kept in existence. 

“When the steel industry of Nova Scotia was founded, with the assistance of 
Government bounties, it was the desire of the Canadian people to establish a self- 
contained and permanent base of supply of pig iron and ingot steel which would feed 
the workshops and railways of Canada. There is no other possible location in Canada 
for a really self-contained steel plant, using Canadian coal and British ore.” 

The above significant statement will have an appeal for wee —— 






HE present annual capacity of two plants is approximately 600,000 
the blast furnaces of the Corpor- 


ation amounts to approximately 
750,000 tons of basic and foundry pig 
iron. The present facilities for steel pro- 
duction at the Corporation’s Sydney 
plant consists of ten 50-ton open- 
hearth furnaces; two 100-ton open- 
hearth furnaces; one active 500-ton 
open-hearth mixer; and three 15-ton 
basic Bessemer Converters. At Sydney 
Mines, the equipment consists of five 
§0-ton open-hearth furnaces, with mix- 
ers and other necessary accessories. The 
present annual ingot capacity of the 










Canadian. It is part of a memorandum presented to Premier W. L. 

King at Ottawa by Premier E. H. Armstrong, of Nova Scotia, heading a 
delegation from the Associated Boards of Trade of Cape Breton. The mem- 
orandum set forth suggestions for the amelioration of difficult conditions 
in the coal and steel industry of Nova Scotia. 









tons. 

The Halifax Drydock, a unit in the 
holdings of the Halifax Shipyards (a 
constituent company of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation) is one of the 
best on the entire Atlantic Coast. It is 
worthy of note that no vessel in the 
past four years has had to requisition 
drydock service which the Halifax Dry- 
dock could not accommodate. 

The British Empire Steel Corporation 
owns and operates its large fleet of coal, 
ore and limestone carriers. This fleet is 
augmented by a large chartered ton- 
nage. 


BRITISH EMPIRE STEEL 


CORPORATION LIMITED 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Immense Capital Tied Up in Fishi 
Consumption of Fish Big Aid to Development of 
Coast Fisheries How Fish Are Caught and 


Marketed. 





HE world’s atest fishing 

area lies off the Atlantic coast 

of Canada, and it is not sur- 
prising then that one of the chief 
sources of income for the ple of 
the Maritime Provinces should be 
fishing. The inshore and the off- 
shore fisheries of the Atlantic coast 
have for years been adding millions 
annually to the wealth of Nova 
Seotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island; have for years been 
roviding economical food not only 
or all Canada and the United States 
but for countries all over the globe, 
and have been providing traffic for 
Canadian railway —— and or- 
shipbuilders and 


The fishing industry embraces the 
activities of many thousand people 
in Eastern Canada; from the hardy 
Lunenburgers, running lines from 
dories on the Newfoundland banks, 
and fishermen working on the weirs, 
where little herrings are netted by 
the million for sardines to large cor- 
porations that own dozens of steam 
trawlers, large plants at such places 
as Canso, Digby, etc. and ware- 
houses in Montreal and other cities. 
The industry is growing in im- 
portance. During the war it had 
great impetus and as a result the 
production of fish went far ahead of 
consumption. Now the difference is 
being narrowed, and the consump- 
tion of fish in Canada is growing, 
while an important export trade in 
dried fish, canned fisl4 and cured 


ders for Canadian 
manufacturers, 


fish, is being built up. 
Maritime Fish Is Tasty 


Modern methods of bringing fish 
to market are in force, and it is no 
exaggeration to state Maritime fish 
when it is laid on the dinner tables 
of Toronto and Montreal has a bet- 
ter flavor than North Sea fish when 


served in London, England. 


A campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of fish, in Canada is in 


No country has better natural ad- 
vantages for the development of a 
great fishing industry than has Can- 
‘ada on its eastern coast. The Mari- 
time Provinces have the three es- 
sentials of any first-class fish-pro- 
ducing community in .a hospitable 
coast line; a fertile ocean bed, and 
water conducive to the growth of 


edible fish species. 
The Three Advantages 


These three terms are in thém- 
selves not self-explanatory to the 
layman. The hospitable coastline, the 
fertile ocean bed, and the suitable 


water condition, ‘were recently de- 


scribed by A. H. Brittain. genera) 
manager of the Maritime Fish Cor- 
poration, of Montreal, in an article. 
and the writer feels he cannot do 
better than to quote Mr, Brittain on 


this subject: 

“A journey along the Nova Scotia 
coast, or even an examination of the 
map, will reveal to one a succession of 
excellent harbors which afford not only 
temporary shelter for the fishermen dur- 
ing violent storms, but which constitute 
permanent operating bases for the va- 
“rious classes of boats and equipment in- 
cidental to the industry. 

“Some persons may never before have 
heard of such a thing as a fertile ocean 
bed, but the earth’s vegetation is by no 
means confined to the land, as vast. un- 
explored and even undiscovered meadows 
and forests peculiar to the ocean exist 
there, as they are necessary to support 
marine animal (fish) life. The bigger 
fish eat the smaller fish and these latter 
feed on the still smaller ones, but finally 
the minute species depend almost entirely 
on the plants that grow in the water. 
As plants require light, which does not 
penetrate the ocean very deeply, the sea- 
weeds are most abundant in shallow water 
and consequently fish life is most proli- 
fic in these regions. Now bordering on 
the Atlantic sea coast of the Maritime 
Provinces is one of the widest continental 


shelves in the world, and the highest 


parts of it are called “banks,” which are 
submerged in approximately one to two 
hundred feet of water and which form 
admirable feeding grounds for fishes. 
There are about a dozen of these banks 
situated within a hundred miles of the 
coast of Nova Scotia, the combined area 
of which approximates two hundred times 
that of the wholé Island of Montreal, 
and this estimate does not include the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, from 
which the great Nova Scotia fleet of 
Lunenburg salt fishermen procure the 
major portion of their catch. 

“The third condition essential to a fish 
- producing country is one which precludes 
all southern countries from the possibility 
of ever becoming serious competitors of 
ours; the best food fishes are always 
found in cold waters, such as bathes the 
coasts of the Maritime Provinces and 
which is supplied by the Arctic current. 
So that in our Nova Scotia fisheries we 
have not only quantity but quality also, 
and these geographic conditions would 
seem to substantiate the contention of our 
eastern producers that the finest fish in 
the world are caught off the coast of 
Nova Scotia.” 


Two Classes of Fisheries 


These Maritime fisheries are 
divided into two great classes, the 
“off-shore” and the “in-shore.” The 
operations on the banks referred to 
by Mr. Brittain constitute the off- 
shore fisheries, and, notwithstanding 
their size and importance, they con- 
tribute not much more than a third 
of the fish taken, as by far the larger 
econ of production is caught with- 
n twelve miles of shore, and these 
latter constitute the in-shore fisher- 
ies. _ These two classes are sub-divid- 
ed into the salt fish industry, and 
the fresh fish industry, the former 
deriving its supply chiefly from the 
banks, and latter chiefly from the 
shore fisheries, while most of the 
salt fish is exported and most of the 
fresh fish is marketed in our own 
country, 

_ While it is true that the vast mar- 
ine fields spontaneously provide 
their harvests, it does not occur to 
the average person how the fisher- 
men must toi] to garner the crop. 




























































weather many cold, blustery da 


fishermen who —T year succum 
to the hardships of the 


of missing ships and missing men. 
Steam Trawlers to the Fore 


their catches. 


trawler in fishing. He said: 


ways fairly well maintained. Even to- 


and they must take un their gear and 


money is lost, and the supply of fish 
vanishes. Even during the best of wea- 
ther conditions a big catch for the larger 
of these Bankers would be approximately 
seventy-five thousand. 

“So, in the early days, we had to be 
satisfied with a haphazard supply—one 
day we had plenty, the next none, and 
orders could not be booked with any as- 
surance of delivery. 

“It is an elementary principle of eco- 
nomics that once you have created a de- 
mand, either you must supply it—or lose 
it. What good end could be served by 
seeking large markets with an uncertain 
supply—to expend money for a market 
the oe of which you could not hope 
to fi 


“Some solution had to be found for this 
problem. Naturally we looked for an 
answer to England, the greatest fish pro- 
ducing country in the world—and we 
found it in the steam trawler. 
oe advantages of the trawler are 
t! 


ree fold: 

hee It will fish in any kind of wea- 
ther. ° 

a It catches three times as much 


“(3) Quicker transportation and def- 
inite landings. 

“The history of the trawler in these 
waters is a very chequered one. The 
game was a new one to us—its advan- 
tages were so apparent and its diffi- 
culties so well concealed. Whatever mea- 
sure of success we may have had has 
been attained only after a series of fail- 


ures. 

“The first trawler came in 1895, a boat 
known as the ‘Active’-—an _ ill-named 
craft—for her activity lay in losing money 
for her owners and her span of life was 
short. A few years elapsed and then the 
‘Wren’ appeared—to follow in the disas- 
trous wake of her predecessor. It seemed 
impossible to make both ends meet, and 
so the trawler owning project was drop- 


“A few years later negotiations were 
entered into with the Grimsby fleet—and 
as a result several boats were chartered 
to fish in these waters under their own 
skippers and crews. Success crowned the 
experiment—and the losses of the first 
two boats were explained, when we saw 
the different methods and more efficient 
management of the English fishermen. 

“Then came the war—and the Grimbsy 
fleet was denied to us—so, armed with 
20 years’ experience we once more ven- 
tured to purchase a trawler, the ‘Tri- 
umph.’ Her successful history and final 
end at the hands of a German submarine 
you all know. Her name was very apt 
—for she represented the triumph of the 
Nova Scotia fisheries, in a new phase 
of the industry. To-day we have three 
boats—‘Venosta,’ ‘Lemberg’ and ‘Good 
Hope,’ bringing to us weekly a steady 
supply of fresh fish. 

“In the old days a fresh fish business 
of $200,000 a year was considered large. 
This year our sales have exceeded this 
amount many times over. We have se- 
cured the steady supply and have, on 
this basis, sought new markets, and ex- 
panded old ones. We are now, by virtue 
of this supply, enabled to support a sell- 
ing organization, who may book the or- 
ders of intending customers with the 
knowledge that they will be filled. 

Not only has the trawler thus directly 
made possible the volume of business 
to-day—but, by the increase in the de- 
mand for fish of all ies they have 
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Fisherettes at work 
on chicken haddies. 





When the schooner gets to the banks 
the business is fish, and fishing to 
the exclusion of everything else. 
Perhaps eight dories are carried, 
with two men to each, Every dory 
lays eight trawls, or lines of two 
thousand feet length, ‘to which are 
attached about eight hundred hooks. 
One man takes charge of four trawls. 
Can you imagine the work involved 
in rigging and baiting one of these? 
Baiting three thousand two hundred 
hooks, possibly three times a day! 
And this is only the work prepara- 
tory to fishing. These trawls must 
then be set and pulled and the fish 
taken to the parent ship where they 
are cleaned and either split and 
salted, or buried in chipped ice. Two 
hours’ sleep, andthe same thing over 
again. This is not illustrating ex- 
tremes, but a usual] procedure during 
fishing weather, while in stormy 







Steam trawlers have 
revolutionized Mari- 
time fishing. (Right.) 




































All this activity is productive of 
an annual catch valued at fro 
million to fifteen million dollars in 
Nova Scotia and a large additional 
sum for New Brunswic 
Edward Island, 


Cod the Leading Fish 


So far as tonnage goes, the differ- 
ent varieties of fish are easily head- 
in values the 


five millions in factories and canner- 
ies and their equipment, It is esti- 
mated that about thi 
sand persons are directly employed 
ment in catching 
fish, and that no 
other industry of Nova Scotia gives 
en employment to a greater num- 






made the road considerably easier for the 
shore fisheries to dispose of their catch.” 

The shore fisheries employ small 
motor boats which are usually 
ated by two men,, and which are 
equipped with lines of hooks similar 
ose used by the bank schooners, 
and they set their trawls from one to 
fifteen miles from the shore, There 
are at present more than ten thou- 
sand of these little craft operating 
around the Nova Scotia coast. Even 
closer to shore are tak 
tities of the smaller fish, suc 
herring, mackerel, 
sonal runs of haddock and pollock, in 
long trap-nets, which are set right 
next the shore to which one end of 
the trap is fastened. 

An Immense Capital Tied Up 
ent for catching 
e annual fish har- 
vest represents a large investment. 


ment for Nova Scotia at about fif- 
teen million dollars, which is divided 
about evenly between the primary 
agencies of pro- 
duction, or about half afloat and half 
ividing the capital we 
have between five and six millions 
in steamers, 
boats; between four and five millions 
in nets, traps, 
freezers, etc., and between four and 












handling this 
and processing 
















Besides this there are much larger 
mbers who depend indirectly upon 
this industry for employment, such 
as those in the shipyards where th 
vessels are built; in dry-docks and 
marine railways where the vessels 
are hauled out of the water for re- 
pairs; in foundries where marine mo- 
tors, hoisting gear, anchors, chains, 
windlasses, stoves, etc., are manufac- 
tured; in factories making rigging, 
and tackles; 






and nights are spent fighting the 
elements aboard ship and in the dory, 
and one need not speak of the many 






supremacy of the 
challenged by the lobster, which two 
take turns in heading the list, and 
are usually followed by h 

mackerel, halibut, herring, and less 
important varieties, 








rigorous call- 
ing, nor of the almost weekly lists 


and certain sea- 






















Every crop of fish is new-found 
Canadian wealth, and the amount of 
it is limited only by the market’s de- 
mand, for these waters will unfail- 
provide all the fishermen can 
and the fishermen can catch 
al] the market is able to absorb, so 
that, in the final analysis, there de- 
ves one of us a certain 
definite responsibility for the devel- 
basic industry, and 
its many subsidiaries. And the in- 
creased consumption of fish would 
make unnecessary many foods which 
and would turn 
money back into Canadian channels 
instead of sending it to some other 


A comparatively modern and much 
safer method of fishing on the banks 
is by steam trawlers—steel ships of 
between three and four hundred tons. 
which work day and nicht, summer 
and winter, and bring their cargoes 
into port during fine and stormy 
weather, running as _ regularly on 
schedule as our train service, and 
sometimes more so, Frequently, dur- 
ing the extremely cold weather. they 
come into port so encased in frozen 
spray that they resemble icebergs 
more than fishing vessels. Their big 
advantage is their reliability on 
bringing in regular supplies, and 
their disadvantage is their expense, 
for they require a great deal of cav- 
ital to operate the immense and well- 
organized plants to properly handle 


assimulating 
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(Continued on page 43) : 


in sail-lofts; 
and processing 
local general busi- 
ness and banks; and back still fur- 
ther into the woods where the tim- 
bers, booms and planking are procur- 
ed for the construction of the saili 

ships which have contributed so muc 
in making Nova Scotia andits fisher- 
men and sailors famous. So it is not 
difficult to perceive 
great calamity put a sudden stop to 
fishing, disaster would closely follow 
for a surprising number of the in- 
habitants of this province by the sea. 


outfitting stores; 
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we now import, 







In a recent address, Arthur 
Boutilier, president of the National 
Fish Company of Halifax, told of 
the development of the steam 


“In the early days of the industry, 
our supply of fish was secured from in- 
shore boats and small schooners. During 
fine weather these boats were capable 
of supplying the small market demand, 
but once a storm blew up they were 
obliged to hold to the harbor and as a 
result, there was no fresh fish. Of course, 
at Boston, where the fleet was very large, 
and fished over a large area of some six 
hundred miles, this eondition did not 
prevail—at least not to the same cxtent, 
and the supply from that market was al- 


REP agen RC serene. ee 


day. one finds the uncertainty of supply 
from the shore fisheries where schooners 
are employed. The boats may have just 
arrived at the fishing grounds and got 
a set partly out. The weather changes. 


wait for a calmer period. Time is wasted, 
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Atlantic ? Coast Nisheries 
Produce Millions Yearly 


(Continued from page 42) 
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Since the expansion of the fish- 
ing industry means more employ- 
ment and hence more purchasing 


In Great 
Germany 


the rail- 
ways; since it means larger orders 
for manufacturers, this work is of 
interest to all jans. 

There are other experiments that 


paign has been run for the past two/are ray | watched with interest, such 
e 


ears to encourage fish eating’ in 
Demade, and the Dominion 
ment has aided the project. 


velopment of the carbon 


of refrigeration, and 
the attempts to sell Canadian fresh 


as the 
govern- | dioxide meth 
Fish 


merchants have been well satisfied|fish in Britain. 


with the results of their first efforts 

and propose to continue the work. 
The key-note i 

present is to eat 


More and more the Maritime Prov- 
inces’ fisheries are gaining recogni- 
tion as one of Canada’s really impor- 


campaign at 
fish for health, and|tant natural resources, 


Besco Pays $400,000 Yearly 


to Nova Scotia Municipalities 


REQUENT reference is made to,;regulate the expenditures and fix 
the amount which the companies | the taxation. 


composing the British Empire Steel 
Corporation contribute to 


The following table indicates the 
e reven-| percentage of taxes paid by the com- 


ues of the province of Nova Scotia | panies in the places where their most 
and people generally are well in-|important mines and works are situ- 


formed about its importance. Only | ated: 
incidental reference is made to the ae 
amounts that these companies con-| Sisce Bay 7-3 


tribute we the coreenes ym several Dominion oT Ese. Aba gebanaenetecuses 64.6 
municipalities in which their proper- | Sydney Mines ......+0+++++ee+seeee: 

ties are situated, although, all things | Stellarton .-.ccse0s00 ssrsnecicies BM 
considered, they are perhaps propor-| Springhill ..........0..s00+ ceeeeeee 25.1 
tionally more important than the| County 


royalty which is paid .to the province. 
. the year 1924 payments by the 


ete eee eee eee eee enee 


of Cape Breton 30.1 
Although the plant of the Domin~ 
ion Iron and Steel Co. in the city 


coal and steel companies included in of Sydney is exempt from taxation, 


the British Empire Steel Corporation 
to municipalities 
amounted to $40 


the company owns sufficient house 


in Nova Scotia,| wroperty to make it one of the larg- 


according est taxpayers, it contributes 


and 
ve per cent. of the whole of 


to a recent Besco bulletin. near! 

These payments were as follows: |.) city taxes 
Dominion Coal Company ........ $266,027.28 “he town of North Sydney in 
Dominion, Irom S*Goal Ge”... gai0s.28 | which the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Acadia Coal Company ...........« 28,590.84 Company’s shipping piers are situ- 


In most of the municipalities the 
companies pay a very large propor- 


_ 12,187.08 ated collects more than five per cent. 
$401,967.16 |of its entire taxes from that com- 


any. 
f The little town of Louisburg which 


tion of the whole tax, and in none of |is fortunate in having the winter ter- 


them have the companies any repre- 
sentation on the councils, 





minus of the Sydney and Louisburg 


which |Railway within its boundaries de- 





One of the collieries of the Dominion Coal Company at Glace 


Bay. Bounties on coal are Nova Scotia’s chief source of provin- 


SUPPORT A MARITIME INDUSTRY! 


Thirty-One Years of Experience 
go into the making of 
every piece of 


CHRISTIE BAGGAGE 


Travelling. Bags, Suit Cases, Ladies’ Hat Boxes, 
Wardrobe Trunks that will carry suits and costumes 
without wrinkling, always ready to wear on arrival 
at destination. Drawers for Hats and other things, 
everything accessible, no need of unpacking at every 
stop, but can be used as a dresser in the hotel or 
guest room, and in the home. A necessity for the 
girl at school or college. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR CHRISTIE BAGGAGE. 


Christie Trunk & 
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cial revenue. 
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| he does not ever expect to 










THE FINANCIAL 
rives eighteen per cent. of its revenue 
from it. 

The bulletin called attention to 
these matters for two reasons: 

First.—The supreme importance of 
the success of the companies’ opera- 
tions and of their financial stability 
to the several municipalities. Not 
one of the towns mentioned in the 
table above could meet its financial 
obligations without the assistance of 
the companies. 

Secondly.—The fact that the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
streets and schools and for the sani- 
tary condition of the colliery towns, 
as of all other municipalities, rests 
upon their respective councils and 
not upon the companies any more 
than upon the other taxpayers. 

It is for the councils to adopt suit- 
able plans, and to undertake the ex- 
penditure of moneys for the service 
of the community in their respective 
towns, and to levy the taxes that 
may be required for the rpose, 
The companies wil] willingly meet 
their share of those taxes if they are 
satisfied that the plans adopted are 
sound and that the expenditures are 
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Retort Courteous for 
Premier W. L. M. King 


Ts recent visit of some hundreds 
of Maritimers to Ottawa to pre- 
sent to Premier King and his associ- 
ates certain problems of the Eastern 
provinces under present conditions 
was not without its humorous inci- 
dents. It had been decided by the 
leaders of the delegation that no ref- 
erence would made to the mur- 
: murs of threatened secession that are 
as sometimes heard in the i 
He 5. | But some of 
eee” delegation, with strong views on this 
> il matter, were not to be so easily su: 
pressed and during the course of the 
interview someone mentioned seces- 
sion in a loud voice, 

Premier King proceeded to check 
up the interrupters with a sharp re- 
buke for their thoughts of secession. 
He let them know that he thought 
the idea absurd and wanted to know 
what would they do if they seceded. 
The tenor of his question was 
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properly and economically made; but} Agricultural products of the Maritime Provinces find their way|“Where would you go from here?” 
called 


they cannot be expected to approve 
any ns or to consent to any ex- 


ave no voice, 


into many markets. It has been a source of keen regret in the 


enditures in respect to which they|Past few years that the Fordney tariff has kept Maritime . “That? satin 
i rt etal produce out of accustomed New England markets. See te 


One’ of the secessionists 
back over the heads of his fellow 


they asked, Christopher Columbus.” 








One of a series of advertisements prepared by the Canadian Pulpwood Association to show the facts about the proposed Pulpwood Embargo. 


This Man Makes His Own Embargo 


of shoulder, erect and sturdy. There 

is no sign of the passing years = 
him, save in his whitening hair, and that 
means nothing; for the bodily vigor, the 
force and couiage that have made Angus 
McLean a figure in the lumbering and 
paper business of the country are unabated. 


Angus McLean is nobody’s man. He has 
made a place for himself, not by any show of 
favor, but by the ability to stand, firmly, on his 
own feet. In his business dealings he has asked 
for no concessions but has gone steadily on his 
own way, confident that what is needed to be done 
he could do himself, 


Such is the president of the Canadian Pulp- 
wood Association, which represents the chief 
organized effort opposing a pulpwood embargo. 


Many people have wondered why Angus Mc- 
Lean should have allied himself with a cause 
that, in their opinion, is opposed to his own best 
interests. He has been concerned in the forest 
resources of the country for upwards of forty- 
five years. He is one of the largest operators of 
lumber and pulpwood in the Dominion; and the 
owner of the only paper mill in the Maritime 
Provinces. He has never exported a single stick 
of ood to the United States, nor to any 
other foreign country.. On his own statement, 
ship one. He might 
well be listed among those who, if any, would 
profit by an em > 


H: STANDS six feet or over, broad 


But he has thrown the weight of his personality 
and experience with the forces that are combat- 
ing that issue, because he believes that such a 
measure, over a period of years, could not really 
benefit Canada. 


Taking a Long Look 


Unlike many of his associates in the pepe. 
making industry, Mr. McLean is taking a long 
view. He has been in business for over forty-five 
years, and he has developed his business without 
artificial aids or restrictions. He expects to be 
in business many more years; and looking into 
those years he sees that those artificial aids can- 
not, permanently, help. He sees, further, that in- 
justice, and wrong thinking, and unsound policies 
may, permanently, harm, 


“T admit quite freely,” he has said, on a num- 
ber of occasions, “that. if it were possible to im- 
pose an embargo, and if an embargo were im- 

sed, on the export of pulpwood from Canada, 
t woul robably buy my pulpwood from the 
farmers for, ps; fifty per cent. of what it 
costs me y. Last year we bought about 
25,000 cords of pulpwood in the Province of New 
Brunswick, and we paid the going price in com- 
petition with the American buyer. We will prob- 
ably buy 30,000 to 40,000 cords from the farmers 
in our section this year, and we will buy in com- 
petition with the American buyers. We have 
never exported a cord of pulpwood in the raw 
state, and we never expect to do so. We manu- 
facture in Canada, and we are shipping the fin- 
ished article to any market in the world where 
we can sell to the best advantage.” 
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A pulpwood operation such as this is no more a drain on our resources than the 
ordinary small sawmill; yet an embargo would ban the one but countenance the, 


This wood can be kept in Canada by the simple 


other. Why the discrimination? 


By RALPH P. BELL 


CARICATURE BY LE MESSURIER 


they buy? 


There is no need for an 
embargo in the vicinity of 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, 
where Mr. McLean’s mills 
are located. No pulpwood 
goes by his door to, ulti- 
mately, reach the Ameri- 
ay eens gy of 

y, because t by 
those mills, and fabri- 
cated in Canada. Surely 
the same opportunity is 
open in any other section. 


They Can Buy For 
Themselves 


urging or of - 
preserve 
os aoe omnes 
a simp i 
is open to them. The can 
do as McLean of Bathurst 


does. They can buy it for 
themselves. 


They are complaining that we 
int a eo a great, nee 
eritage, exporting pu 
wood to tne Unie States, thile 
they have to call upon their own 
ome mg supply to meet their 
needs. If this is the honest case, 
why do they let it drift by their 
doors? Why don’t they buy? 


If, as they claim, their inter- 
est in the matter is purely an 
unselfish one of forest conser- 
vation, why don’t they oper- 
ate on those supplies that are 
now going to the erican mar- 
me and husband that part of 
their own supply? The bulk of it 
is on the open market. They can 
buy it as cheaply as can their 
American . competitors, Why 
don’t they buy? 


Offered by Eager Sellers 


This wood that is going to the 
United States is available for 
them. It is not held at exorbi- 
tant prices. It is offered by 
eager sellers, on the prevailing 
market. If the advocates of an 


If the pulpwood now being exported is necessary to the 
life of the Canadian paper mills why seek government aid. 
It can be purchased in the open market. 





Why don't 


the American market. 

It is probable that approximately the 
same figures apply to the other paper com- 
panies in Canada. The problem of the 
paper maker is not, in reality, a problem of 
insecurity of the supply of ma but 
of insecurity of markets. 

And yet, it is against this customer, on 
whom we are dependent, for the market 
cnautfuctated peel tan 
man per 

> are now talking of dis- 
criminating. eo 
the effects of an em 
can be achieved 
antagonizing so 
customer, it be 
wiser business policy. 


i 


. 


sure,” he says, 
a k : the pul = 
in keeping the ‘ 
at home, if one is oie te 
pay the price.” 
Will We Interest New 
Mills? 


We are asked to believe 


mills, ea to locate in 
foe then ray en ee 
uw , mited, 
large at pulp and. paper plant in the To — from ee McLean 
faritime rovinces, consuming again: not eve that 
eighty thousand to one hundred 
pens FEE aym end placing an embargo upon the 
year; does not ask the G oat €Xport of wood from Canada 


bargo. 
tecta himeelf. 


embargo have any honest belief in their own grim 


forebodings, why don’t they buy 


? 


In the Bathurst, New Brunswick, district, a 
man who can stand unaided, is buying on the mar- 


ket, and at the market price. 


And when we are faced by gloomy prognostica- 





expedient of purchase by the Canadian pulp and paper companies. Why don’t they 


buy it? 


tions; when we 
are asked to be- 
lieve that the life 
of a great indus- 
try is dependent 
on governmental 
interference with 
the law of supply 
and demand, are 
we not within our 
rights in saying: 
“We find it dif- 
ficult to believe 
that your argu- 
ment is honest, or 
sane or disinter- 
ested; when you 
can protect your- 
selves from all 
the dangers you 
are forecasting, 
by a purchase at 
the market—and 
you do not buy!” 

Back in Bath- 
urst, New Bruns- 
wick, the mills of 
the Bathurst 
Company are 
shipping 95 per 
cent. of the pa- 


per they produce, 


and 90 per cent. 
of the lumber 
they produce to 


He buys the wood and pro- 


would bring one single mill 

to Canada; no’ 

all that has been said to the 
contrary. You cannot force 

a pulp or a paper mill to come to Canada unless 

conditions are right.” 


It is to be remembered that the advocates of 
an embargo have, themselves, stated that with- 
out such embargo, our pulpwood will be exhausted. 
in ten years. As ng, for the moment, that 
such a statement represents the facts, do we by 
retaining in Canada about. one-fifth of our annual 
production, materially lengthen the number of 
years when pulpwood will be available? Out of 
this reserved supply must come the raw mate- 
rials to supply any new mills. Are these, then, 
the conditions that American interests, consider- 
ing the question of possible location in Canada, 
would think were advantageous for them? 


Newsprint Production Overdone 


“The uction of newsprint in Canada,” says ~ 
Mr. Melee “is, to-day, overdone. They speak — 
of our manufacturing those 1,300,000 cords of 
wood into paper; and it might be done; but as a 
matter of fact the great question in Canada to- 
day is to find a market for it. Even with the 
variety we are manufacturing, we have great 
difficulty in finding a market; and we have in 
Canada‘ to-day an over-production in practically 
every kind of paper.” 


Conservation! Yes. By all means. But, scien- 
tific conservation through sound cutting and 
utilization. 


And fair play as well. Fair ie by acknowl- 
edging the right of nearly 100, reehold Cana- 
dian land-owners to sell their products in the open 
markets of the world. That is the creed of Angus 
McLean who makes his own embargo. 


If this pulpwood that is being wisely and profit- 
ably used is necessary for Canadian mills, they 
have their own remedy. They can buy. 
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ournalist W ho Covered 
Birth of Nation Thinks 
Maritimes Have Lost 


S A nation, Canada is yet 
A\ sone and there are many alive |# 


to-day who were here at the 
birth of the Dominion. Few have had 
such an opportunity of living the 
story of the commonwealth as has J. 
E. B. McCready, a resident of Char- 
lottetown, in P. E. I. That city was 
the real birthplace of Confederation. 
There the first conference of pro- 
vincial premiers was held to discuss 
union. 

Mr. McCready is the oldest work- 
ing newspaperman in the Dominion. 
Before Confederation he was an ac- 
tive journalist and was the corres- 

ndent of the Toronto Globe at the 
irst parliament of the united prov- 
inces after Confederation. To-day he 
is still an active newspaper .writer 
and daily contributes to the Char- 
lottetown Guardian a column of 

litical and oe comment that 
fresh, readable and informative. 
McCready on Confederation’s Results 

Recentl: when a_ staff editor of 
THE FINANCIAL POST was in the 
Maritime Provinces, he went to 
Charlottetown to talk with Mr. Mc- 


Cready on the promises and results | bec 


of Confederation. “You saw the birth 
of Confederation. You know the 
spirit in which this nation was con- 
ceived. You have seen the results to 
date. Do you think that Confeder- 
ation has brought the results prom- 
ready was asked. 
There. was no hesitancy or equivo- 
cation in his reply. Mr. McCready 
does not think that the Maritime 
Provinces have benefited from Con- 
federation as have the larger and 
central] provinces. His remarks may 
interest those who have at heart the 
unity and welfare of Canada, - They 
may serve, too, to illustrate to many 
of the citizens of Ontario and Que- 
bec who give little thought to what 


Some Thoughts 


some people in the East are thinking. 
e said: ‘ 
“We, in the Maritime Provinces, 
have not benefited from Confedera- 
tion as we might have expected to 
benefit, because we have not been 
iven a fair deal. We are suffering 
rom the t ny of the majority. 

“The other provinces have voted 
themselves big grants of land to add 
to their territory. They have added 
empires to each province and we 
have not been given an acre nor have 
we a chance of getting an acre. 

In the Sargasso Sea of Trade 

“They have created economic con- 
ditions that have taken away our 
trade. In the summer, trade flows 
north of us. In the winter it flow 
south of us, and our railways an 
— are left isolated. We are in 

doldrums; in a Sargasso sea of 
stagnation and neglect, while the St. 
Lawrence and the United States get 
Canadian traffic. 

“The West was railroaded at the 
expense of the whole country, and 
for what purpose? To create an im- 
mense market of two and a half mil- 
lions of people for Ontario and Que- 
We paid our share of the cost 
of openi up this territory and 
creating this market, but we cannot 
get into the market. 

“What is the remedy? you ask. It 
is simple enough, Let the Jew be 
merciful and give up his pound of 
flesh. Instead of exacting the last 
dollar from us that is necessary, let 
the majority give us a chance to live. 
Let our railways and our ports be 
used. Let our industries be given 
economic conditions that will enable 
them to prosper, whatever the cost. 
We never questioned the cost when 
we helped to open up the West, and 
when we gave up Dominion lands for 
the other provinces, without any re- 
turn to us.” 


on Coal Strikes 
Barker 


By A. B. 


HILE a strike is fn progress 

it is impossible to get a fair 

statement from either side, as 
each is striving to enlist public opin- 
ion in support of its ——. For 
this reason no one takes seriously 
the published statements of the 
spokesmen for either the men or the 
company in the coal strike in Nova 
Scotia. Unkind people accuse both 
sides of deliberate lying, and quote 
the story of the Western judge who 
summed oP a case for the jury as 
follows: you believe the state- 
ments of the witnesses for the — 
tiff and his attorney, you will bring 
in a verdict for the plaintiff. If, on 
the other hand, you believe the wit- 
nesses for the defendant and his at- 
torney, you will bring in a_ verdict 
in his favor. But, if you are like me, 
and do not believe any or either of 
them, you can suit yourselves.” 


Prapaganda on Both Sides 

This, however, is an extreme view. 
The gentlemen in question are simply 
trying to make out the best case 
they can for their own side, and, 
naturally stress the points which ap- 
pear to favor them, ignoring the 
others. We all do it on occasion, and 
even the clergy are not exempt, as 
anyone can testify who has followed, 

* even casually, the church union dis- 
pute. It is very human, and we do 
not think any the worse of them for 
it. 

So far as the present strike is con- 
cerned, it is probably the outcome of 
inherited conditions for which 
neither side can be held responsible. 
. The conditions under which coal is 
mined everywhere are far from ideal. 
In England and Scotland, and also in 
the United tes, the conditions 
seem to make for trouble, just as 
they do in Canada. 

There are strikes in metalliferous 
mines, but the underlying causes are 
usually different, probably because 
the problems of the different indus- 
tries are not the same. 

In the metalliferous mines the dis- 
putes may be in connection with the 
wage scales, but the questions sel- 
dom involve other problems. In coal 
mini the disputes over wages are 
usual y complicated with the ques- 
tion of the marketing of output and 
the system of company ownership of 
not only the houses in which the min- 
ers live, but the stores where they 
must deal for the ordinary necessi- 
ties of life, and even the doctors who 
look after their bodily ailments when 
they are sick. 


A Seasonal Demand 


The demand for the product is sea- 
sonal, particularly in the anthracite 
sections, and this means seasonal em- 
et, all available hands working 
ull time part of the year, and the 
balance of the time only a percentage 
being able to get work. The company, 
being a landlord and a retail trader 
as well as a mining corporation, 
naturally takes advantage of this 
state of affairs and earns a profit 
on its trading and house rentiug ac- 
tivities. For this it desires as large 
a number of people as possible de- 
pending for work on the mines, and 
the system does the rest without any 
specific desire to be unjust, as 
aimed by the miners. This state of 
affairs has enormously increased the 
bitterness of labor disputes in the 
United States, and is one of the 
standing grievances in Britain. 

The company store, and company 
house system has, in theory, a strong 
case on the ground that under it 
supplies can be had more cheaply 
and of better quality than if ob- 
tained by small independent dealers, 
In practice it can be, and often is, 


made 
tyranny. 
The Very Human Storekeeper 


Even where there is no apparent 
effort to force the men and their 
families to deal exclusively at the 
company’s store, it is no more than 
human if the storekeeper, in order to 
hold his trade, endeavors to arrange 
with the foreman to see that the men 
who deal with the company store get 
the first chance at any vacant job, 
and the system does the rest. 

Advocates of the system do not 
like to discuss this feature in public, 
but in private do not hesitate to state 
that, outside of the profit, it gives 
them a hold on the men and is valu- 
able for this reason. It is, in fact, 
a variation of the debt system, by 
which inferior races are exploited 
when the system of actual chattel 
slavery is impossible. From the 
standpoint of the rest of the country 
it would be better if the mining com- 
panies could be compelled to abolish 
the system of company stores and 
company houses, though, no doubt, 
the letter of the law could be evaded 
if there was a sufficient profit to be 
made, 

The seasonal nature of the work is 


Amherst 


the instrument of great 


—————— 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


considered the great obstacle, though 
many engineers claim that there is 
no real obstacle, financial] or phys- 
ical, to maintenance of steady output, 
and that the only reason for the pres- 
ent method is, that under it the com- 
panies think they can make better 
profits. 
Both Sides Share Blame 

The causes of strikes are many. 
Some are justified, while others are 
not, and good judges have estimated 
that the crisis, whether justified or 
not, is brought to a head by the men 
and the owners in about equal pro- 
perkins. During the struggle much 
unk is talked by both sides, in their 
attempt to influence public opinion, 
which in the end decides the terms o 
settlement. One point greatly stress- 
ed by the men is the skill required 
for their work. As a matter of fact, 
little is actually needed, and suffici- 


ent knowledge of the work can be. 


~ 


readily mastered in a short time to 
enable any reasonably intelligent 
man to _——— a satisfactory output 
under the foreman’s direction. A 
master mechanic who sympathizes 
with the ‘men on principle, claimed 
that he could teach any ordinary 
man, of fair physical strength, in less 
than three months to run a drill as 
well as the vast majority of miners. 
| He could not make a miner of him in 
that time, he said, but under the sys- 
tem in many of the mines this was 
not necessary, as the foreman de- 
| cided where the drill was to be set 
;up, and all the machine men had to 
| do was to complete a certain number 
of holes of the right depth and di- 


f rection, and they were paid by the 


number of feet drilled. Among min- 
ers, too, there are castes, and the 
coal miner is- rather looked down on 
by the metalliferous miners as dis- 
tinctly a social inferior. 


First Things in Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia calls itself a province 
of first things. 

The first Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada was built at Annapolis 
(the ancient Port Royal) in 1608, 
antedating the first one in Quebec, 
Notre Dame de la Victoire, by seven 
years. Some time after the surren- 
der of Port Royal to a New England 
force in 1710 the church was con- 
verted into an Anglican Church and 
here the first Anglican service in 
Canada was held, 

The first Protestant Church in 
Canada was St. Paul’s (Anglican) 
Halifax, built in 1749. 

The second Protestant Church in 
Canada was built in Halifax, 
Mathers Church, commenced in 1751. 
In 1815 it became St. Matthew’s 
Church, the property of the Presby- 
terian body. 

The first Colonia] See was that. of 
Halifax, created in 1787. 

The first Methodist Church in 
Canada was built at Point de Bute, 
N. B., in 1790, followed two years 
later by the first Methodist Church 
in Halifax. 

The first Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was established in Onslow, 
Colchester County, in 1764, 

The first ordination in Canada of 
a Protestant minister took place in 
Halifax in 1760. 

The first Sunday Schoo] opened in 
Canada was in 1785, in connection 
with St, Paul’s Church, Halifax. 

Apples grown in Nova Scotia in 
_ believed to be the first. in Can- 

a, 


The first police force in Canada was 
organized at Annapolis in 1734. 

The first dockyard in Canada was 
established in Halifax in 1758. 

The first university in Canada was 
King’s College, e lished at Wind- 
sor in 1788. 

The first undenominational public 
school in Canada was established at 
Halifax in 1748, 

Nova Scotia was the first part of 
America to instal wireless tele- 
graphy—at Glace Bay, 1903. 

The first newspaper in Canada 
was printed in Halifax in 1751—the 
Halifax Gazette, 

The first province to adopt the 
system of dividing the province into 
counties was Nova Scotia, when, in 
1759, Nova Scotia was divided into 
four counties—Halifax, Lunenburg, 
Annapolis and Kings. 

The first representative assembly 
in Canada met in Halifax in 1758. 

The first road in Canada was that 
made by Champlain from Digby Gut 
to Port Royal soon after 1604. 
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Sanitary 


Enameled Baths, 
Laundry Tubs, 
Lavatories, Sinks, 


Etc. 


“IMPROVED CUMBERLAND ” 


Hot Air 


Furnaces, 


Ranges, Cooking and 
Heating Stoves, Etc. 


AMHERST, NOVA SCOTIA 


The first distillery in Canada was 
established in Halifax in 1750, 

The first public gardens in Canada 
were made at Halifax in 1753. 

The mining of coal in Nova Scotia 
antedated any such industry in any 
= of America. Coal was shippe. 

m Cape Greton to France in 1743. 


Maritime Development 


Body 


Organized for Self Help 


Thornton was in the Maritime 

Provinces, he suggested the 
formation of a commission of busi- 
ness men to find solutions for the 
economic ills of those provinces. The 
idea seems to have been taken up in 
the formation of the Canadian Mari- 
time Provinces Development Associ- 
ation, which is now in process of or- 
ganization. 

It is hoped that the Maritime De- 
velopment Association hy making 
possible united, intelligent, and ag- 

ressive action by e people of 

ova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island in dealing 
with their common problems of mar- 
pets, transportation, agricultural and 
industrial colonization, and by ren- 
dering service to, co-ordinating and 
supplementing the efforts of individ- 
uals and institutions whose aim it is 
to better conditions in the Maritime 
Provinces will prove to be a useful 
and constructive building force. 

The association will not duplicate 
or usurp the functions of govern- 
ments or other organizations, It is 
designed to encourage and foster the 
awakening which has taken place in 
Maritime interests; to fill the need 
for a “Maritime clearing house”; to 


G tien time ago when Sir Henry 


KEEP 
HEALTHY 


USE 


and secure 
undertakings 


amplif 


for al public support 


of economic 


benefit to the citizens and business ° 


institutions of the three provi 

The aims and objects of the aman 
ation, as jet forth be the articles of 
incorporation, may | umma 
ions: Siiieges pees ae 
_ 1. To further develop the s 
inces of Nova Scotia, hag Tren: 
wick and Prince Edward Island, agri- 
eee industrially and commer. 
lay, 

2. To promote, or assist, other as- 
sociations with objects similar to the 


— 

_ 3. ‘Lo promote local, interproyin- 
cial and international, agriculianal 
and industrial colonization, 

4, To act as agent for the sale of 
lands, - natural resources, businesses, 
industries, or any other enterprises, 

5. To aid in procuring 


credit and other assistance tor cota . 


lishing enterprises or indus yf 
develop the lands or recoutene a 
Maritimes, dy 
_ 6. To encourage the disco 
invention of processes for the ¢ 
opment of these natural resourees 
7. To procure information | 
the natural resources of the Mai 
times and to advertise them — 
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Miscellaneous Steel Castings—Anchors and Anvils 


Manganese Steel—Toughened Steel 


Self Oiling and Roller Bearing 


Mine Car Wheel and Axles. 


Brass and Grey Iron Castings 


Forgers, Machinists and Founders 


Mining Specialties and Equipment 


Mine Tools, Mine Cars, Hitchings, etc. 


J.W. Cumming Manufacturing 


Company, Limited 


JAMES T. CUMMING 
President & General Manager 


H. SCOTT CAMERON 
Vice-President & Superintendent 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW GLASGOW 


A. S. FRASER 
Secy-Treas. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
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St. John Citizens Proud 
' Possessors of Greatest 
' Drydock in the World 


—_— 








On a voyage from Melbourne to Liv- 
erpool she beat all other sailing craft 
and some steamers, and on a later 
voyage beat her own record. She was 
the fastest ship of her time, but was 
finally wrecked on the eastern shore 
of this province. Some relics from 
her are owned in the city. 

The sound of the hammer has 
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summarized as EN St. John opened its new| storage plants, or any other devel- 

dry-dock in October, 1923, she | opment of this nature. "The plans also 
elop the vrov- took a = forward. Citi-| provide for a possible trackage of 70 
», New Bruns- gens of St. John feel that it| miles in this area with provision for 





was an important step in the direction 
> of restoring to the city and port of 
St. John, some of the supremacy it 
held in things Maritime in the days 
when wooden ship building was a 
° t industry and a boat from St. 
‘ohn broke all the trans-Atlantic re- 
cords of all other sailing craft and 
even some of the steamers of the 






three elevators. 

St. John’s present dock facilities at 
West St. John can take vessels draw- 
ing up to 30 feet of water. There are 
in active operation now 5,600 lineal 
feet of these deep water docks, be- 
sides 1,500 feet of wharfage capable 
of taking vessels of 20 feet draught. 
While this is only half the capable 
development at Courtenay Bay, the 
eastern port will not replace the west- 
ern harbor as the main harbor. With 
the completion of the breakwater 
there is capable a much greater de- 
velopment on the west side. 

There is little basis for comparison 
between Montreal and St. John. The 
great port of the St. Lawrence had 
25,000 feet of docks capable of a 
30 feet draught in 1915 and 17,400 
feet with a depth of 25 feet. 

History of Dry Docks 


‘The dry dock was mooted long be- 
fore the wharf development got under 


way. 

The late Hon. William Pugsley, al- 
ways mindful of the need of fully de- 
veloping Canada’s Atlantic ports, suc- 
ceeded in 1911, in interesting Old 
Country capitalists, under the leader- 
ship of Norton Griffiths, in undertak- 
ing the construction of a first class 
dry dock and repair yard at St. John. 
Actual construction operations were 
started in the year 1912, and in 
1914, at the outbreak of the world 
war, extensive operations were under 
way on the excavation and prepara- 
tion of the drydock site. 

Like many other large projects, 
this soon felt the pinch of war times, 
with the resultant shortage and high 
price of both labor and material, so 
that after struggling along through 
the first two years of the war, fur- 
ther operations became impossible, 
construction operations ceased and 
the Norton Griffiths Company were 
relieved of further obligations in con- 
nettion with the dry dock under- 
taking. Not until the end of the war 
could any interest be aroused in this 
undertaking which lay dormant until 
the fall of 1918, when the St. John 
Drydock and Shipbuilding Company, 
representing Canadian capital entire- 
ly, took up the task where the Norton 
Griffiths Company left off, assumed 
the obligations of the original under- 
taking, and since has carried on the 
work continuously up to the present 
moment, 

Immense Size of Drydock 


The general dimensions of the dry- 
as established by the terms of 
SoS bpacck Subsidies Act, are being 
only slightly exceeded in actual con- 
struction. The overall length will be 
1,150 feet. The clear width at the en- 
trance 125 feet, with 42 feet of water 
over the entrance sill at extreme high 
tide. A comparison of these dimen- 
sions with those of other modern dry- 
docks discloses the fact that the St. 
John drydock is actually the largest 
dock in the world. 
From Lloyd’s Register is quoted 
the following list of those having a 
length of 1,000 feet or more: 


ird Island, agri- 
y and ousiitas. 












assist, other as- 


s similar to the ried treasure is a favorite 


Nova Scotia pastime. No one 
has found the treasure yet, although 
a second-hand furniture dealer in Hal- 
ifax displays to sundry customers the 
“original” chest of Capt. Kidd—strip- 
ped, however, of its jewels, if any. 

Some time ago a Nova Scotia 
writer, F, W. Bowes, made reference 
to a treasure trove undertaking that 
has been going on near Halifax. Six- 
teen miles to the westward of Halifax 
harbor is Shad Bay. In this rugged 
though picturesque inlet are several 
islands, among them Redmond’s Is- 
land, containing 99 acres, Otted Is- 
land and other smaller ones. About 
thirty years ago a comely fishermaid 
went from Shad Bay to Boston, In 
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Related to Courtenay Bay Work 

The St. John drydock, built by a 
Canadian company, the. St. John 
Drydock and Shipbuilding Company, 
may be ed ‘in itself a complete 
and independent business institution 
providing a ship-building, repair and 
salvage service for the shipping in- 
terestsof the North Atlantic. But it 
is more than a private enterprise and 
is in reality a national institution. 
And its constitution is related closely 
to a project and work has been fairly 
steadily gone ahead with since pre- 
war days, the development of a = 
in Courtenay Bay, in East St. John 
and the provision at this port of ter- 
minals for the Canadian National 
Railways. 

The Canadian Pacific which has 
made St. John its eastern terminal 
has developed, in co-operation with 
the city, a group of terminal docks on 
the west side of the harbor. Down 
in St. John there is much local divi- 
sion of feeling on the Courtenay Bay 
Development, which has cost millions 
to date and will cost millions to finish 
and will give St. John two harbors— 
the C. P. R. port and the C. N. R. 
port. Opinion has been unanimous, 
though, in welcoming the drydock 
enterprise. 

St. John as a Port 

Some idea of the present status 
and the prospects of St. John as a 
port might be given here as a pre- 

inary to a review of the drydock. 
The Port of St. John, New Brunswick, 
is known the world over, as it is the 
chief winter port of Canada, with two 
harbors open all the year round, and 
easy of access. 

While the western harbor is at pre- 
sent taking care of the enormous ship- 
Ping trade, especially i the 
winter months, and at times facilities 
are hardly equal when there is a big 
rush of’ steamships arriving in port, 
there is little delay caused. The port 
is growing, and while there are many 
berths for the docking of ships, it 


will not be bef. 
- fi dong cle ltr grea 


statements of men 
, -five years ago, that St. John 
would develop into the “Liverpool of 
America,” is likely to come close to 
realization. In exports and imports 
St. John stands second only to Mont- 
real, and is very far in advance of 
Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Halifax 
and Quebec. 
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land. 


Eastern Terminus of C. P. R. 

St. John, is the eastern terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Transcontin- 
ental Railway, also the nearest east- 
ern terminus to the interior of Can- 





ada, — cain Matjenal Rail- caus Se a, ee A171 fost 
ways; e lan ul is shorter b SER cto nest grade c ee ilities: 
both transcontinental lines than to| Victoria ............ 1,150 feet facilities 
any other developed Eastern Cana-| Port Natal ......... 1,140 feet 
dian port. Liverpool .........:+ 1,050 feet WILLS and 
The steamship lines operating out San Francisco ...... 1,000 feet TRUSTS under 
of St. John are: Canadian Pacific| Bombay ..........--- 1,000 feet 


Ocean Services, Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, South African and 
New Zealand Line, Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Service, Anchor-Donaldson 
Line, Cunard Line, Canadian-French 
Line, Furness Line, Head Line, Nor- 
wegian Line, Fracanda Line, Houston 
Line, Manchester Line and the Eller- 
man Bucknalls Line. 


_ The ports reached by the above 
lines are nearly all the leading ports 
of the world. 

The present harbor equipment is 
composed of fifteen ocean berths; 
three grain elevators, C. P. R. 1,750,- 
000 bushels capacity, C. N. R., 500,- 
000 bushels, conveyors connected with 
seven berths on the West Side and 
another to be erected this winter, 
along with two berth conveyors on 
the East Side. Warehouse accommo- 
dation, 411,900 superficial feet, can 
care for 911 cars and 27,300 tons 
of freight. 

In addition to the foreign shipping 
trade from the port of St. John, there 
are numerous smaller vessels in the 
coastwise trade between this port and 
Nova Scotia, as well as along the 
New Brunswick coast of the Bay of 
Fundy. 

The Courtenay Bay Works 


The works at Courtenay Bay, being 
carried on by the Dominion govern- 
ment aims greatly to enlarge port 
facilities. 

The property to be developed is al- 
ready ownéd by the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways, and was originally se- 
cured by the Grand Trunk Pacific for 
terminal purposes. 


_The general scheme makes provi- 
sion for 12,500 lineal feet of docks, 
with wharves of from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet in length, capable of providing 
accommodation for about 25 steamers 
of the type and size which usually 
visit this port. Moreover there is a 
depth of water, capable of taking the 
largest vessels afloat. There is in 
Courtenay Bay an entrance basin 
with good, safe anchorage, providing 
an area of 140 acres of deep water. 
There is another important considera- 
tion, for with this development, the 
largest ship afloat may lie at any of 
these proposed docks at any stage of 


In Canada, besides St. John, Quebec 
and Victoria and some ports on the 
lakes, Montreal has a drydock 430 
feet long and a floating dock 600 feet. 
The Halifax drydock is 572 feet long, 
and that in St. John’s, Nfid., 569 feet. 
Vancouver is to have a drydock 1,150 
feet long. Quebec has two, one 1,150 
and the other 600 feet long. 

Bearing in mind that the largest 
vessel afloat to-day, the White Star 
liner Majestic, is only 956 feet long 
and that naval authorities are gen- 
erally in agreement in the conclusion 
that vessel dimensions have now 
reached their economic maximum, it 
would appear that entirely unneces- 
sary length is provided in the St. 
John drydock. However, as this dock 
is being provided with an intermedi- 
ate sill which will permit the whole 
dock to be divided into two entirely 
separate docking chambers, the inner 
500 feet in length and the outer 650 
feet in length, it will be appreciated 
that this length is justifiable in that 
it so, provides for the accommoda- 
tion, at one and the same time, of at 
least two mioderate sized vessels, and 
still can be utilized when the occasion 
arises, as a single docking chamber 
with sufficient capacity to accommo- 
date the largest vessel afloat to-day. 

An all-important adjunct to the 
modern drydock is a complete and 
readily accessible repair plant and 
this is provided by the St. John dry- 
dock. 

Look For Return of Ship-building 

With the new drydock and further 
developments promised, St. John 
people of to-day look forward to the 
time when steel-shipbuilding will be 
an active industry in Courtenay Bay. 
The old folks also look back to the 
time when as many as a dozen 
wooden vessels were on the stocks 
at once along the shores of that bay. 
There were yards at the foot of Shef- 
field Street and Orange Street; also 
where the cotton mill and Peters’ ton- 
nery property now are; as well as 
across the head of the bay, and at a 
cove above the almshouse. In the 
early days there were yards at Little 
River. Some firms would build three 
or four vessels in a year. It was pos- 
the tide. sible to complete one in three months, 
. On the wharves can be built were: — sepeneenee this speed was at- 

ouses, giving a storage area 0 ined, 
acres tn therk will be att area of 70| The most noted ever built in 
acres for industrial purposes, cold Courtenay Bay was Marco Polo. 
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ceased. The days of wooden ship- 
building which enriched many people 
and gave employment to many thou- 
sands of skilled mechanics, are no 
more, Courtenay Bay looks forward 
to a future associated with railway 
terminals, grain elevators, drydock 
work and, perhaps, the construction 
of ships of steel. 





Hunting for Captain Kidd’s 
Buried Treasure in Shad Bay 


due course she married and moved to 
New York. She took up clairvoyancy 
and became an expert clairvoyant. In 
one of her trances she had a vision of 
buried gold on Redmond’s Island. She 
confided her “vision” to her husband 
but he did not care to risk his means 
in a treasure trove hunt. 
The Treasure Hunt Begins 

He subsequently died and about ten 
years ago this buxom Shad Bay 
widow was wedded to another Ameri- 
can. To the latter she unfolded her 
vision. Her new husband was so im- 
pressed that he not only made a large 
investment himself but he got others 
to put money in the venture. Plans 
were made from the description of the 
location of the gold as revealed by the 
aforesaid vision. Machinery was 


The Company acts as executor and trustee 


wills, as administrator, as trustee 


under deed of trust, as custodian of secur- 
ities, as guardian or as financial and confidential agent. 
Wills are kept in our vaults free of charge. 


MORTGAGE Money is loaned by way of first mortgage 
on first class improved properties. Should 
you desire to borrow on your real estate, 
consult our Mortgage Department. 


Our Guaranteed Investment Certifi- 
cates are a safe form of security, and 

and are legal trustee ‘ 
There is double guarantee of safety for the investor in 
the fact that his money is invested in trustee securities 
or gilt edge first mortgages, while the investment bears 
as well our written guavantee to re 
and interest. Certificates are issued for periods of from 
one to three years, paying 5% per annum, 


investments. 


y both principal 


—is financially responsible; 

—is always available; ; 

: —has a trained staff and maintains an up-to-date accounting system, insuring accuracy; : 
—charges no more than the private executor; 

—keeps all papers and documents in safety deposit vaults; 

—furnishes statements to beneficiaries at regular intervals; 

—is staffed with officers of wide experience in the management of estates and trusts; 

—has its books regularly audited by qualified and independent accountants, and is 

under Government supervision. 
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brought down from the U. 'S. Metro- 
polis and also a number of experi- 
enced superintendents. Local men 
were employed and work commenced 


in earnest and continued until frost 


set in. 

Shad Bay, it may be remarked, was 
particularly suited as a place to hide 
treasure trove. Kidd and his pirates 
could slip into the bay from the At- 
lantic and hover around these islands 
for days without being seen by pass- 
ing ships, bécause Gull Rocks shut 
them off from the open sea. There 
is peculiar formation and currents in 
the bay. When the tide is in good 
sized vessels may navigate between 
the islands. When it is half tide boats 
may be rowed between them, while 
= — tide one may walk to the main- 
and. 

There is an old Indian legend about 
these islands that was handed down 
in the tribe from Captain Kidd’s time. 
It was finally disclosed by an ancient 
redman, the oldest indian in Nova 
Scotia. It was related that Kidd bur- 
ied his treasure in a cave on this is- 
land and that the first person who 
discovered the opening to the cave 
would be killed by an explosive. No 
one was to utter a sou otherwise 
the bars of ‘gold and silver would 
sink further down and be harder to 
obtain. Indians drew lots and in their 
searchings a cave was found. The 


Faithful in Service 
to the Maritimes 


ONFIDENCE and Protection, — these form the foundation of trust company service. 
years the Eastern Trust Company has been the faithful ally of business, enjoying the con- 
fidence of all classes of the community. It has been the protector of homes and estates, 

the alert builder of prosperity for a wide territory, covering Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 


The Company is the oldest Trust Company in Eastern Canada and was incorporated in 1893. The 
total value of estates, trusts and other funds under its administration now exceeds Thirty-Seven 
Million Dollars, over half of which has accumulated during’the past decade. Its directors are men 
of recognized standing in the commercial, professional and financial life of Canada and Newfound- 
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first to enter it was killed by a mys- 
terious eruption of some kind and the’ 
others were so startled that they gave 
vent to their fear in screeches, This 
caused the chests of precious metal 
to disappear and the surface forma- 
tion was so changed and destroyed 
that the mouth of the cave was never 
rediscovered, 
Fisherman Finds “Treasure” 

But to return to the work now go- 
ing on at Redmond’s Island. The place 
has been denuded of timber, which 
was used to build rough houses to 
shelter the workmen and it has been 
trenched and retrenched to such an 
extent that it now resembles one of 
the battlefields of France or Belgium. 
In the excavations it is claimed an 
old fireplace was discovered and kit- 
chen utensils and charcoal for fires 
found. During the last three years a ~ 
good deal of work has been done on 
the island, and fishermen finding that 
working for $3 a day was really more 
profitable than pursuing their ordi- 
nary avocation. Last summer more 
capital and new adherents to the cause 
were enlisted and a great deal of ex- 
cavation work done. No treasure 
yet been found, but the enthusiastic 
searchers are not discouraged and 
plan on a final effort this year. Work 
will be commenced on ee an ex-— 
eee scale this year. luck to 
them. 
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It has grown as Eastern Canada and Newfoundland have grown in wealth and stability. It has 
grown through its ability to give service ;—service such as it offers to you, such as is outlined below. 


A Complete Fiduciary Service 


Comprehensive and varied are the activities of this company. It places at your disposal the following 









Our Real Estate Department, manned by ex- 
rienced officers, is particularly fitted to 


sible returns from their real estate holdings. 


SAFETY DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 
Canada, 


At our branches are located the 
most modern vaults 
which provide absolute 


in Eastern 


protection against burglary and fire at a small annual 
cost. 


CORPORATE TRUSTS 
and STOCK TRANSFERS 


The Company acts as trustee 
for Bond issues, and as regis- 


trar and Transfer Agent for 
Bond and Stock issues. It prepares dividend lists and 
pays interest coupons or disburses dividends for cor- 
porations. It is authorized to act as trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, receivership or liquidation. It acts as custodian 


for sinking funds. 


This comprehensive, faithful service is yours. Use it. Communicate with our nearest branch office. 
You will find there trained officers capable of giving sound advice regarding your personal financial 


The Eastern Trust Company 


Capital (Paid Up - 


-  $1,000,000.00 
: 350,000.00 


- HALIFAX 


R. H. NEILSON, General Manager 
BRANCHES 


St. John, N.B. 


Halifax, N.S. 


St. John’s, Nfld. 
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Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


These are some of the functions of this servant of a great community. Because of experience, permanence and finan- 
cial strength, it can carry on its work better than can any private individual. The Eastern Trust Company 
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Lewis Takes a 
Hand in Besco 
Mine Dispute 


Says Men Do Not Want Re- 
lief, It is Work That 
They Need 


Frem Our Own Correspondent. _- 
SYDNEY.—The action of Premier 
E. H. Armstrong in calling the Hali- 
fax conference gave both the miners 
pany a further chance to ne- 


casional telegraphic communication 
ever since the start of the strike 
and it is possible that the sudden de- 
velopments of last week-end were not 
uite so spontaneous as they seemed. 
cong gre the _srreciale had 2 
pretty idea w ey were 
oe pore Lewis — ge Scotia. 
even greater ‘ic surprise 
than the unheralded advent of Lewis, 
was the company’s pa eee in 
the conference, as it had been gener- 
ally believed that Besco would refuse 
to deal further with the U. M. W. 
and that when operations were re- 
sumed it would be on an “open shop” 
basis. President Lewis made a very 
favorable impression in Cape Breton, 
oe rage B upon business com- 
munity, which found him quite dif- 
ferent from what it had anticipated. 
He resolutely refused to make any 
ic speeches whatever, avoided 
engagements with lunch clubs, and 
strangest of all, had little or noth- 
ing to do with the local U. M. W. 
executive. His visits to the strike 
areas were of the briefest duration 
and so far as could be ascertained by 
him, he spent his time in 
vately scouting out possible aven- 
to a settlement. 
Played to Politicians 
president evidently came to 
conclusion that the local execu- 
officers had played to a consid- 
extent into the hands of de- 
politicians because the only 
e broke silence with a state- 
ublication he praised the 
f Pro Premier 
, a direct slap in the face 
. executive who 
had spent columns of space in pan- 
the same tleman. 
trict President MacLeod and his 
officers were allowed to spend hours 
cooling their heels in the hotel of- 
fices waiting for Lewis, who was ab- 
t in other parts of the city on 
business of his own. He did not con- 
fer with them directly at all, but 
transmitted his instructions through 
Frank Hughes, another international 
accompanied him. 
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lief, they want work, and I am here 
to see t they get it,” 

2 observers came to this 
conclusion, that Lewis is adverse to 
spending U. M. W. funds in useless 
fighting in District 26, and that his 
idea was to negotiate the best pos- 
sible terms for his men and then put 
it up to the rank and file to accept 
= > apg it out on their own respon- 


IMMIGRATION NO 
BIG AID TO EAST 


It is a complaint of the Maritimes 
that little ort has been directed 


_ by the Dominion government or the 


railway companies to obtaining im- 
migrants for the three provinces 
down by the Atlantic coast. Mari- 
eee point out that they have con- 
tributed, in their payments to the 
tax-collector, to the cost of peonling 
the prairies, and even the central 
provinces, and that they have been 
told that this was in their interests, 
as it was building up a big Canadian 
population to form a market for the 
of the Maritimes. Distance 
prevented the Maritimes from 
taking full advantage of this market. 

This much of the Maritime com- 
laint is not to be denied; that the 
Maritimes have benefited less in the 
past generation or so from immi- 
oo than the other provinces. The 

aritime Provinces have probably 
lost more people than they have ob- 
tained through migratory movements 
and such increase in population as 
has come has been merely a natural 
increase, 

In 1920 there were in Canada no 
less than 1,955,736 foreign-born citi- 
zens. Of these only 2,365 were in 
Prince Edward Island, 43,505 in Nova 
Scotia, and 21,458 in New Brunswick. 
The remainder of the population con- 
sisted of Canadian-born people. 

The percentages of the total for- 
eign-born population of Canada in 
each of the provinces are as follows: 

Province Per Cent. 
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New Brunswick .. .. .. .. .... 2.65 
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Saskatchewan .. .. .......... 9.48 
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British Columbia .. .. .. .. .. ... 9.27 
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London Times On Problems 
of Maritime Provinces 


From The Times, London. 

No one seriously believes that the 
Eastern Provinces will secede from 
Confederation, but a situation has de- 
veloped which demands sympathetic 
and practical consideration. In no 
section of Canada is British senti- 
ment more active and powerful than 
in the Eastern communities. Any 
pape of political union with the 

nited States would be decisively re- 
jected. There is perhaps a deeper 
loyalty to Great Britain than to 
Confederate Canada. But if put to 
the test, allegiance to the fabric of 
Confederation probably would be em- 
ety expressed. There must, 


be some amelioration of 


Eastern grievances. The ports of St. 
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John and Halifax must have a great- 
er preference over Portland. Freight 
must be low enough to ensure a more 
profitable market for Eastern coal 
in Quebec and Ontario, In some de- 
gree commercial considerations must 
yield to national considerations in 
transportation and in fiscal policy. 
The East may no longer be neglected 
in the distribution of immigrants. 
The Atlantic fisheries must be more 
wisely developed by scientific re- 
search and favorable rates of trans- 
portation. The handicaps of geo- 
graphy must be more frankly recog- 
nized in public policy, The East 
must cease to be the neglected garden 
of Canada. In a federal common- 
wealth special consideration must be 
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given to minorities and isolated com- 
munities even at some cost and sac- 
rifice. No excessive outlays or any 
serious sacrifices are necessary 
make the Atlantic Provinces content- 
ed partners in the Confederation. 
What is most poe S — E 
attitude towards the East, and ciear- 
er evidences of sympathy and interest 
in its conditions and problems. 

the East now deman in ge 
which cannot be misund » and 
it need not be doubted that Parlia- 
ment will take all practicable mea- 
sures to remove Eastern grievances 
and inspire in the provinces on the 
Atlantic a keener national spirit and 
a more devoted loyalty to the Con- 
federation. 


Canada’s Most Unconventional 
Business Man is Real Pioneer 
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(Continued from page 10) 


to maintain and enlarge the business 
he had launched and guided. 

The saw mill was gradually en- 
larged, and by 1892 it had a daily 
capacity of 1,100,000 board feet of 
lumber, making it at that time the 
largest lumber mill in the world. It 
had an actual yearly output of from 
85,000,000 to 120,000,000 board feet, 
although the output of the present 
mill is only about 40,000,000 feet. 

In May, 1893, the plant was 
burned down. It was one of the 
numerous fires in Booth’s life that 
have all come close to wiping him 
out, 

He built a big saw mill at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, to handle trade in the 
New England States. It was burned 
down one Christmas eve, 

J. R, Booth, and his son Jackson 
Booth, were going. to Saranac Lake 
to spend Christmas Day. Passing 
through Plattsburg, Jackson Booth 
saw tiames lighting up the sky 
across frozen Lake Champlain, He 
asked several people where the fire 
was. 

“Burlington,” they said. 

“Do you know,” asked Booth, 
“whose factory is on fire?” 


the Booth mill. Booth sized up the 
wind and feared the worst. But he 
did not tel] his father about the fire. 

The two Booths went to Saranac 
Lake. On Christmas morning, the 
elder Booth was out walking. He 
aa tap a mating Ha-ctaoel 
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them; asked them whose plant was 
burned down, They replied that two 
plants had gone, but they had for- 
gotten the names. “Was one of them 
Booth?” asked Mr. Booth. 

“Yes, that was the name.” 

There is a coincidence for those 
who collect them. Jackson Booth 
happened to be in Plattsburgh in time 


Booths rebuilt the m Fires were 
too numerous in their life to be con- 
sidered fatal. 


Refused Bonus From Town 


Burlington citizens sympathized 
with the Booths, They were more 
than sympathetic; they were afraid 
the loss of the saw mill might cost 
the city an industry. The city coun- 
cillors came to the elder Booth and 
offered to give him exemption from 
taxes for a term of years if he would 
re-build his mill 

“Thank you, 

Booth’s answer. “ 
of the taxes.” He 
without a bonus from the city. 

There was a disastrous fire at the 
Booth plants in Ottawa and another 
in 1903. The first destroyed J. R. 
Booth’s home as well as his mill. The 
second lapped up millions of feet of 
sawn lum in addition to a and 
machinery. After each fire new 
mills were built. They were consid- 
ered part of the risks of such a busi- 
ness as planing lumber and making 
shingles. 

After the Canada Atlantic Railway 
experience the Booths dropped out 
of railway building only to devote 
themselves more vigorously to the 
exploitation of their kingdom of 
trees. ", built, in 1902, a pulp 
mill, and, later, invested their rail- 
way proceeds in a paper mill, mak- 
ing, as it does to-day, newsprint pa- 
per as well as some box boards. 

The business is even wider than 
this would indicate. The saw mill 
located at Ottawa, on an island in 
the river between Ottawa City and 
Hull, is an immense enterprise; was 
at one time the largest lumber mill 
in the world. Backing the lumber 
business and the pulp and paper 
business is the reserve of timber lim- 
its, of from 4,000 to 6,000 square 
miles. Rounding out the organiza- 
tion are shops to manufacture wag- 
ons, sleighs, and harness, blacksmit 
shops and machine shops, There is 
also the large business at Burlington, 
Vt., and timber tracks in B. C. 


When Booth Dies—What? 


The Booths have not invested ve 
heavily outside of their own busi- 
ness; it has been too immense in its 
scope and has required the backing 
up of too much capital. Jackson 
Booth owns a couple of fine office 
buildings. in Ottawa, the Jackson 
Building and the Booth Building, but 
none of the three men is on an im- 
portant list of directorates. What 
will happen to the business when the 
elder Booth dies is going to be in- 
teresting to watch; especially in 
these days of heavy income tax and 
onerous succession duties. It may 
change the whole personal touch in 
the Booth pee 

J. R. Booth is honest. On one oc- 
casion he was selling a block of land 
to the government. Terms had been 
tentatively discussed when a member 
of a government commission wrote a 
note to Booth tipping him off to hold 
out for another million, as the gov- 
ernment would pay ity Booth took the 
letter to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 


premier, and told him not to worry 
up. 
Phere was a sequel, showing how 
Laurier found the letter useful. 
When Booth brought it in, Laurier 
stuck it in a pidgeon hole and forgot 
it for the moment. Some months 
later, the commissioner resigned his 
job and told Laurier he was going to 
stump for the opposition candidate 
in an important by-election, Laurier 
reached tor the letter and showed it 
to the commissioner who had writ- 
ten it, “If you stump as you say, I'll 
stump, too,” said Laurier. “I'll read 
this letter at every meeting.” The 
commissioner stayed out of politics, 


Keen in Business Battles 


Booth ig honest. He is consider- 
ate. But if someone starts a clash 
of wits in a business transaction they 
have to look out lest they be bested. 
Booth, they say, once had an argu- 
ment with a city council up in Ut- 
tawa. They promied him a ,000 
sudsidy if he would bring his line to 
the city limits by a certain date. 
Construction delays made it impos- 
sible to finish the line within the 
specified period.- The council refused 
to pay the subsidy. Booth went ahead 
undaunted and completed the city 
section of the line. When it was 
done he invited the councillors to 
look it over, He had put up a tem- 
porary shack as a station, but on the 
whole the councillors liked the new 
railway line. They paid over the 


After some weeks, the temporary 
shack was still serving as station. 
The council] demanded to know when 
the new station was going to be 
built, “There’s your station,” an- 
swered Booth. “I said I’d give you a 
station and there it is.” They had 
made him wait for his money; he 
made them wait for the kind of sta- 
tion they wanted. 

Many are the stories told of the 
unconventional ways of John R. 
Booth. He is unconventional in his 
dealings with the general public, 
with society as constituted, but not 
with his workers. At the time of the 
Grand Trunk Railway strike his 
mills had to close down for a week. 
When they re-opened again he paid 
his workers their wages for every 
minute they had lost. 


Not a Modern Executive 


He has always worked with his 
men, as one of them. He cuts a 
strange figure in modern business 
for he knows nothing of the ways of 
the executive of to-day. The sons 
have maintained office routine and 
bank methods. But John R. 
Booth is at home with his workmen. 
At 75 he went into the woods and 
cruised a timber limit, although he 
had to take along an assortment of 

of spectacles to finish the 
job. e has run all the physica) 
risks inherent in his business and has 
several times been near death. Once 
when he was knocked out by falli 
timber his men thought he was dead. 
When he came to, his comment was, 
“Boys, I thought I’d never see you 
again.” Then he went to work again. 

In 1911, when the political fight 
for Ng 52 trade agreements 
with the United States was on, Mr. 
Booth called his workers together 
and spoke to them from the top of 
a pile of logs, telling them to vote 
against the agreement. 


Polite and Always Thoughtful 


Sketches that have been written of 
John R. Booth have largely had a ten- 
dency to picture him as a rough 
diamond. But he is 1 polite 
and thoughtful. Let me tell you of 
something: that happened a few 
weeks ago, I ask you if it does not 
give you a picture of Booth you have 
not gotten before. 

I went to see him. I found him in 
the mill yard at Ottawa, waiting 
for a car to take him for luncheon, 
It was a cold, blustery day, but when 
I introduced myself, off came the old 
gentleman’s glove. He has just a 
step more to go to reach one hun- 
dred, but he would not shake hands, 
even with a young, and, pernares 
bothersome newspaper writer, with 
his glove on. 

There is a good story told about 
J. R. Booth. It has been told and 
re-told. It is to the effect that his 
family once induced him to go to At- 
lantic City for a visit. On the morn- 
ing after his arrival he got up at his 
usual hour for rising, which was 5 
o'clock. He sought the dining room, 
It was closed, e night clerk told 
him it would open at 7.30. Booth got 
on the next train for home. He told 
his family he had no intention of 
staying in a fussy hotel where you 
couldn’t get a meal till mid-day. It’s 
a good story, put it has one weak- 
ness, It isn’t true. Booth was never 
in Atlantic City in his life. 

When George V, as the Duke of 
Cornwall, visited Canada they took 
him to see the Booth mills and lum- 
ber camps. Booth invited the heir to 
the throne to dinner and served pork 
and beans—lumberjacks’ fare—in a 
log cabin built at Rockcliffe. 

He shuns publicity—but gets lots 
of it. In 1911 he wrote a letter to 
newspapers attacking reciprocity. In 
1920 he faced off the puck ina 


hockey game, But seldom does he 
come before the public in any such 
way. Every recurrent boom of BP reo 


to | licity for J. R, Booth has its 


math. The Booth postal box is filled 
for weeks with letters from indigent 
souls and institutions who think 
Booth has millions to scatter about. 
Following the world-wide publicity 
given to the weddi of Booth’s 
randdaughter, Miss Lois Booth, to 
Brtace ate ee * 
appeal for finan assistance cam 
ftom Germany, Russia, England, the 
United States, and dozens of other 
countries. 

His Hobby is Flowers Pi 
Booth’s hobby, apart from work, 
flowers. The Dominion Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa recognized this by 
naming a new flower “the J. R. 

Booth Pom.” 

Booth has a rugged frame and a 
keen, fighting nd. His personal 
habits of living have given him doth. 
You -~ [ adapt “ rules to yourselt 
if you like, Poss) you wou. n 
bees too rough om ready, with too 
much contempt of the niceties of our 
modern existence. He says: 

“Our constitutions are what we 
make them at meal time, Most ail- 
ments can be cured by observing the 
laws of nature and common sense. 
Doctors are necessary only in ex- 
treme cases. 

“No one ought to eat a meal when 


Ship 


A British 


this house is broad and comprehens- 
ive and is based upon the wide 
experience of the firm. 
For Maritime Province investors particu- 
larly, convenience and despatch along 
with safe and profitable offerings. 


W. F. MAHON & CO. 


Investment Bankers Established 1907 
177 Hollis St., 


, | \ HE investment service rendered by 


he’s tired. Only persons who do|workers. We are all inclined 
manual] labor should eat three meals |too much. 
a day. Two are enough for brain 


via St. John 


Port open all the year 


R OUTING your incoming and outgoing freight 
through Canadian ports is more than a patriotic 


duty. 


To route Jo 


inus of 


ur goods through St. John, eastern term- 
e Canadian Pacific Railway, is to take 


advantage of a unique combination of excellent ship- 
ping and transportation facilities, an ice-free harbor; , 
good terminal connections with two transcontinenta! 
lines; generous berth and warehouse space; a mod- 
ern dry dock that is the largest in the world, and 
freedom from labor problems, that will all. serve 
to speed up your business. 


Manchester Robertson Allison, Ltd. 


St. John’s Greatest Retail Store 


ST. JOHN, N.B. 


ALL SOLID LEATHER 


Shoepacks, Larrigans, Moccasins, 
Farm Shoes, Work Boots, Loggers’ 
Boots, Sporting Footwear. 


Our MOOSE HEAD trade mark has been the protection of Mer- 
chants and Consumers for half a century, and during these fifty 
years we have been constantly forging ahead ’till now we are the 
largest manufacturers of Water-proof Leather Footwear in 


Canada. 


Free Catalogues on Request 


John Palmer Company Ltd. 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 


The shrewdest buyers in the 
world are not those who can 
pick the lowest prices, but 
those who can pick the goods 


with the highest merit. 


‘‘the best is cheapest 
in the end” 


Cheap shoes are always expensive, because usually they do not wear as 
long as an honestly priced pair giving honest values, which, of course, 
is just another way of saying that the best is cheapest in the end. 


Amherst Solid Leather Shoes 


are honest value, that is why they have been Canada’s leading staple 
for 57 years. The public knows and appreciates Amherst’s standard of 


honest value. 


Amherst Boot & Shoe Co. Limited 


Amherst 


Halifax Regina 


Halifax, N. 


“Above all, live in the open a 
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Not Only the News— 


xclined to eat 


ie open air.” 


But the News Interpreted 


Telling the Story of the Maritimes 


: HIS issue is devoted to a large extent to the various problems, interests 
-§ and activities of the Maritime Provinces. It has been the aim of this issue 


to give a broad picture of these provinces, to suggest the progress they 
have made since Confederation; and to indicate the problems they are facing 
today ; and how it is proposed that these problems may be solved. 

While it is natural that the first interest of such an issue will be for those 
most directly concerned, the real purpose is much more far reaching. It is to 
bring about a better understanding of the importance of this section to the suc- 
cessful development of the Dominion, and such a result can only be attained 
by © thorough knowledge and a sympathetic understanding of peculiar 
problems. . 

It is in the interests of the Maritimes that this information be made public. 
It is of value and importance to other sections of the country, just as in similar 
issues, dealing with other sections of the country, the residents of the Mari- 
times will find matter of value and importance, not only to themselves but to 
the successful development of a confederated Canada. 


The Purpose of the Special Numbers 


‘THE danger of any great confederation is that there should develop a narrow 
parochialism ofviewpoint. The Maritimesknowtheir own problems, but they 
are, at best, only partially understood in other sections. Other sections of the 
country have problems that are only partially appreciated in the Maritimes. 
That is the danger point for a far-flung Dominion. But with a better under- 
standing such dangers are minimized, and social, business and political condi- 
tions are more happily developed. 
What is true o 


national problems. And it is the purpose of these various issues to present cer- 
tain facts of our business, political and social life, so that they may be better 
understood, and possible dangers and difficulties, misunderstandings and 
lost opportunities may be prevented. 


It is in the concern of every true citizen of the country that he should inter- 
est himself in these various problems that are presented in these issues. 


Special Numbers that will Interest You 


Government and Municipal Number 


Outlining financial position of every bond issuing public body in Canada. 


Insurance Number 
Giving the first complete annual record of insurance written in Canada, 


Trust and Loan Number 
Detailing the financial position of every Canadian trust company or loan 
company. 


National Mining Number 
Showing the position of Canada’s mining industry and giving the record of every 
listed company. With supplementary mining numbers throughout the year. _ 


Industrial Number : 
Reviewing every listed industrial security. 


Public Utility Number : 


Reviewing all the power and public utility corporations for the investor. 


Pulp and Paper Number et 
Authoritative annual investment record of the pulp and paper industry. 


Also: Real Estate Bond Number; Highway Transportation Number; Tourist 
Number, Etc., Etc. ‘ 


sectional differences is true also of other business and 


The Type of Weekly Service 


UT, important as these special issues are, it is well 
to remember that they are only something added 


en “on to the reguiar and extensive service offered by 


The Financial Post. 


Its first task is to present the commercial and finan- 
cial and industrial news of the country, and it is this 
steady week by week service that perhaps deserves 
the greatest attention. The special issues are, after all, 
something supplementary, an addition to the thorough 
service of this specialized newspaper. 


Each regular issue of The Financial Post carries the 
best resume of business conditions to be found any- 
where in Canada. This is of vital importance to every- 
one. There is the news of stock and bond markets, with 
the stories of their latest movements. The great min- 
ing development of the country is being carefully and 
systematically recorded each week. The developments 
of life insurance are followed. And in conjunction with 
this there are stories of insurance men and their 
methods of work. There are many personality sketches 
also dealing with prominent Canadians, what they have 
done, and, more than all, how they have done it. This 
is a series that we have frequently been informed is 
of untold value to the young men of the country. And 
in addition to this and other services there is an enquiry 
department that gives sane and careful answers to any 
questions on finance and insurance. 


A News Service Plus 


HILE The Financial Post gives every week all 

the news that comes in its special field, it does 

even more than that. Perhaps a certain part of 
that news is carried in the daily press. But the daily 
press, rightly enough, deal ~ with the actual news 
side of such items, but The Financial Post, with its 
specialized service, and with the requirements of its 
readers in mind, goes farther than that, it interprets 
that news so that its readers may know, not only that 
such and such a thing has happened, but that it hap- 
pened for these reasons, and its effect is thus. 

Perhaps this feature might be best illustrated by 
definite examples. Take the Gonthier Report. This 
report of the new Receiver-General was open to every- 
one. The newspapers quoted liberally from it, yet it 
remained for The Financial Post to take that report 
and analyze it so that its bearing became manifest. 

Or a more recent example. Recently the Robert 
Simpson Company, of Toronto, was reorganized. The 
newspapers gave a full account of the change and of 
the new conditions of management. But The Financial 
Post. alone went further. They told what was being 
done with the money secured from the new stock issue. 
They showed the earnings of the common stock over a 
period of years. They gave the background of knowl- 
edge of the merit of the security offered. This is only 
an instance of the way this service operates to give a 
full understanding of advantageous offerings, to safe- 
guard against those not so advantageous. There is no 
effort to influence the reader’s judgment, just an effort 
to present the facts so that anyone can act with a full 
understanding. ; 


EVIDENCE OF APPRECIATION 


S AN evidence of the esteem in which The Financial Post is held, consider this instance. Recently The 
A Post published a special issue dealing with transportation problems. Forty-two students out of a class 
of 42 in the Department of Transportation in a Canadian University secured copies of this issue to be 


used as part of their curriculum. 


One large taxi cab company purchased a number of copies so that its executives might be able to con- 


sider the points raised. 


The information is sufficiently authoritative to be used as a basis of education; it is sufficiently practical 


to be used for every-day service. 


The F ‘nancial Post 


143 University Ave. 
TORONTO 


Southam Building 


You Need This Super-News Service 


ee can probably think of many places where just 


such information would have been of inestimable 

value to you. There will be other occasions when 
the need will be just as great. Any one of these 
occasions might well have saved you far more than a 
year’s subscription would cost. 

But aside from this service that brings personal 
profit, there is a wider sense in which The Financial 
Post is a wise and sound investment. It is an invest- 
ment in good citizenship. It will make for a better 
understanding of Canadian business and business con- 
ditions. It will give an insight into other operations 
that may well be of service in the particular business 
or industry in which you are engaged. It will mean 
sound understanding of varying conditions, that is 
essential to success. In a multitude of ways it will be of 
service to you. Is there any other way that you can 
think of that you can secure the same widespread infor- 
mation, the same discriminating survey of business, 
financial and political issues, the same judicial adyice, 
for the moderate amount entailed in a subscription to 
The Financial Post. 


Men Who Read The Post 


ERHAPS the best evidence of the actual and 

definite value of The Financial Post is the charac- 

ter of the men who read it. Forty-one per cent. of 
The Financial Post’s subscription list represent busi- 
ness or industrial executives. 

Every President and General Manager of Canadian 
banks and every representative bond house in Canada 
is on its subscription list, as well as the great majority 
of political and municipal officials. 

It comes to E. W. Beatty, President of the C.P.R., 
unclipped. Sir Henry Thornton, Grant Hal, A. D. Mac- 
Tier and many other railroad executives read it. It is 
the most widely quoted paper in Canada, an evidence of 
how carefully it is read by Canadian editors. 

With such evidence before you can there be any 
doubt as to the merit of this publication? 

With the evidence of this issue in front of you, that 
deals with the problems that you, perhaps, know best, 
can you fail to realize its importance? 

Will you not enroll yourself among this wide and 
influential class of Canadian citizens who look to The 
Financial Post for information and guidance. 


COUPON 
THE FINANCIAL POST, 
143 University Avenue, 
Toronto 
Please enter my name for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Financial Post, for which. 
I enclose $5.00. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Its Development and Opportunities 


EW BRUNSWICK’S resources offer to both the large 
N and small investor splendid opportunities for further 
development. In addition to extensive resources in the 

form of farm, forest and fishing wealth, the province possesses 


Mighty Water Powers 


EW BRUNSWICK has extensive power resources in her swift-flowing rivers, 
and in 1920 the provincial government embarked upon a scheme for the de- 
velopment of some of these powers. The initial work was started at Musquash, 
some few miles from the City of St. John, and has proven to be a success in every 
sense of the word. A more extensive scheme has been launched. Power is to be 
developed by the New Brunswick Hydro-Electric Commission at Grand Falls, the 
greatest water fall in Eastern Canada. Eventually there will be 180,000 h.p. of 
economical electrical energy available for industrial and communities. A large 
immediate market for power is assured from new pulp and paper mills and other 
industries that are in contemplation. 


Immense Fisheries 


HERE are four great fishing areas in the world and the most important is that 
Toe the coast of Eastern Canada. New Brunswick derives a substantial revenue 
from the operations of its fishermen in this area. The inshore fisheries are even 
more important. Lobsters in immense quantities are shipped to American and 
Canadian markets. Herrings and sardines are forming the basis of an important 
industry that is rapidly expanding, and New Brunswick packed sardines are replac- 
ing imported products on Canadian markets. The province leads in oyster produc- 
tion and has a large and growing trade in dried cod and other selectable sea-food. 
The opportunity for the investment of capital in the fishing industry is attractive. 


a happy combination of factors in excellent maritime position, . 
adequate transportation facilities and cheap power together 
with those assets that are most important of all—an excellent 
climate and a sturdy population. 
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A Wealth of Timber 


a > HE splendid forest resources of New Brunswick insure the further development 
of a forestry industry that is already extensive and successful. In addition 
to the province’s broad forest domain the industry possesses a further happy com- 
bination of success-building factors, viz: excellent maritime position, adequate 
transportation facilities and cheap power together with the most important factor 
of all—an excellent climate that instils vigor into a sturdy population. Seventy 
per cent. of the area of New Brunswick is composed of forest lands and these lands 
have produced almost every kind of commercial timber, including both hardwoods 


and softwoods and both in abundance. 


Fine Farming Lands 


GRICULTURE is the leading source of wealth in New Brunswick, and the 
revenue from the farms of the Province insures prosperity for all the citizens 
inasmuch as it builds a steady and dependable home market for the industries and 
traders of the towns and cities. Agricultural wealth is over $150,000,000 and 
annual revenue averages $40,000,000. No one type of farming predominates, there 
being substantial interest in live stock raising, dairying, poultry raising, wool grow- 
ing, and cereal crops. However, special mention should be made of New Brunswick 
potatoes. The annual value of the crop is upwards of six or seven millions and 
potatoes from the Province find their way to British and West Indian markets, 


Paradise for Sport 
NE BRUNSWICK, with its vast but easily access- 
ible forests, its network of lakes and streams, is 
recognized as the best combination of angling and big 
game hunting in Eastern Canada. Accommodation for 
sportsmen is excellent and the hunting and fishing 
areas are easily reached. Come to New Brunswick. 


Year Round Harbours 


EW BRUNSWICK is fortunate in the possession of 

a number of harbours. St. John, the most import- 

ant, offers an ice-free harbour the year round, a con- 

sideration that has made it the Eastern terminus of the 

C.P.R., and one of the most important ports in Can- 
adian trade. , 


Industrial Wealth 


r. ADDITION to forestry industries, New Brunswick 
has other important manufactures. Special oppor- 
tunities exist for factories, including cheap steaming 
coal, abundant water power, excellent ports, fine rail- 
way connections and good living conditions for workers. 


Yearly Revenue 
Agriculture $35,800,000 
Fisheries 4,650,000 
Forests 25,100,000 
Minerals 2,200,000 


25,500,000 


Write for Information to 


Department of Lands and 
Mines 
160,000 Fredericton 
New Brunswick 


Provincial Cabinet 


Hon. P. J. Veniot, Premier, Minister of Public Works. 

Hon. I. C. Rand, Attorney-General. 

Hon. J. E. Hetherington, Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer and Acting Minister of Lands and 
Mines. 

Hon. W. F. Roberts, Minister of Public Health. 

Hon. D. W. Mersereau, Minister of Agriculture. 

Hon. Fred. Magee, President of Council. 

Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister without Portfolio. 
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